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51. 

Abrangsmbnt. 

So far we have drawn the roagh oudines of a real Bio- 
graphy of Jesus^ have endeavoured to make him as intel- 
ligible to us as is possible in the case of a figure which 
we view not merely at so remote a distance^ but^ in the main^ 
through a medium so dim^ and one which interrupts the light 
in a manner so peculiar. We now proceed to decompose the 
medium itself, i.e. to analyse the images visible in it by 
pointing out the conditions under which they have originated. 

For performing these processes we may adopt more than 
one method of arrangement. We might take each of our 
four Gx)spels by itself^ according to the epoch which it marks 
in the course of the development of Christian ideas and con- 
ceptionSj and show how^ at this epochs such and such efforts 
being made by the Churchy such and such dogmatical prin- 
ciples being assumed^ the Life of Jesus did and must neces- 
sarily have presented itself to men's apprehension; or^ 
looking to the closer relation of the three first Evangelists 
and the connection of different tendencies in them^ we might 
combine these together, contrast them with the fourth^ and 
develope first the synoptic^ then the Johannine circle of Mythsj 
according to their respective origin^ so that we should have 
to go through the course of the Life of Jesus^ in the first 
case four times, in the second at least twice. The first of 
these processes would certainly be tedious, the second would 
be somewhat violent. Notwithstanding all the discrepancy 

B 2 



4 BOOK U. MYTHICAL HISTORY OF JESUS. 

between the synoptic Gospels and that of John, still the 
fundamental principles of the former are in close connection 
with those of the latter ; even in the case of particular narra- 
tives they are assumed by the latter, and stand in the same 
relation of degree to those of the synoptics as the superla- 
tive does to the positive and comparative. A criticism, 
therefore, whose highest problem it is to make the Gospels 
intelligible as literary and historical products, might find it 
convenient to take each by itself, and to develope connectedly 
its description of the Life of Jesus ; we, whose object it is to 
answer the question, whether in the Evangelical narratives 
we have historical accounts of Jesus, or, if not, what, must 
take another road. 

We shall take, not exactly separate narratives, but sepa- 
rate groups of them, forf instance, the narratives of the 
genealogy, the procreation, the baptism, the miracles of 
Jesus, and pursue them in their development through all four 
Gt^spels ,' and in doing this we shall, as far as is practicable, 
take as a clue the chronology of the Life of Jesus. 

The materials for the first section are, naturally, the pre- 
fatory mythical history of Jesus, containing the accounts, on 
the one hand, of the coining of the forerunner, on the 
other that of his introdaction by that forerunner, the history 
of the baptism, and of the temptation as being inseparable 
firom it. 



FIRST CHAPTER. 

Pbefatort Mtthical History of Jesus. 
52. Subdivision. 

The whole prefatory history of Jesus, in the form in which 
it lies before us in the Gospels, assuming the historical 
notices of his domestication in Nazareth, his subsequent 
relation to John the Baptist, his own name, and perhaps also 
the names of his parents, was developed from the simple 
proposition of the new faith, that Jesus was the Messiah. 

Jesus was the Messiah, i. e. the Son of David, the Son of 
God, the second Moses, the last, greater. Saviour of his people, 
and of so many of mankind as faithfully turn to him. 

He was the Son of David, i. e. in the first place he was 
descended from his family. Efforts were made to prove 
this on diSerent sides, and from diflTerent points of view. 
Hence the two Genealogies in Matthew and Luke. He was 
the Son of David, i. e. in the next place, he was bom in the 
city of David. But as he was notoriously ^' the Nazarene,^* 
the one Evangelist made use of a particular machinery in 
order to bring the parents of Jesus from Nazareth, the other 
to bring them away from Bethlehem to Nazareth. He was 
the Son of David, t. e. in the third place, he was, like David, 
anointed by a man of a prophetical character, filled, by this 
anointing, with the Holy Spirit, and prepared to undertake 
his high calling. 

As the Messiah, Jesus was also the Son of God, and in the 
most literal acceptation of the phrase. This meant, in the 
view of the authors of the first and third Gospels, that he 
was begotten in the womb of his mother by the Holy Ghost 
without the co-operation of a human father, announced and 
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welcomed by angels. In the view of the aathor of the fourth 
Gospel, it meant that Jesus was the Creative Word of God 
become incamftte, a dignity in comparison with which not 
only the descent from David and the birth in the city of 
David, but also the pastoral scenes of the occasion of his 
. announcement and birth vanished, as petty and iusignificant. 
Ae the Messiah, lastly, Jesus was the second Moses ; i. e. 
had been miracoloualy preserved from the same dangers as 
once threatened, in like manner, the infancy of the first 
Saviour, dangers produced by the fact that the Star out of 
Jacob promised in the Books of Moses had shown itself on the 
occasion of his birth, that those who brought gifts from Saba 
had attended to do homage to the Messianic Infant; the 
second Moses, who, like the first and like Samuel, having 
been even as a child dedicated to his high calling, was the 
Teacher of the learned ; who, lastly, withstood the tempta- 
tions to which the people, under the guidance of Moses, had 
saccumbed, and thus proved himself to be the Itestorer and 
the Regenerator. 



FIRST GEOUP OF MYTHS. 

JESUS, THE SON OF DAVID. 

I. Jbsdb, the Messiah, op the Family of David. 
The two Gehealoqies. 
53. 
The object being to prove the descent from David, which 
according to the conceptions of his countrymen, was a neces- 
sary attribute of Jesus if he was the Messiah (John vii. 42 j 
Horn, i. 3), this task was facilitated on both sides by two 
opposite circumstances. The first was that the genealogy 
of David was known both upwards and downwards, that of 
Jesus was, unquestionably, nnknown. 



THE SON OF DAVID. 7 

The pedigree of David might be read by all men in the 
list of Jewish Kinga down to the Captivity, as given at 
leugth in historical narrative by the Books of the Kings and 
Chronicles, it might be read in the form of a pedigree, as 
given by the introduction to the first Book of the Chronicles, 
coming down to Sembabel, the leader of those who returned 
from the captivity, and his immediate posterity. It was a 
matter of course that he who was descended from David 
was, at the same time, a descendant of the national patriarch 
Abraham. But as not only the Son of David was seen in 
the Messiah, but also that seed promised to Abraham in 
whom ail nations of the earth were to be blessed (1 Mos. 
xiii. 18 ; Galat. iii. 15), it might appear appropriate to trace 
the family of David upwards to Abraham, implied as it was 
already partly in the first Book of Moses, partly at the end 
of the little Book of Enth, and in tho introduction to the 
Chronicles. Nay, if it was wished to take a step upwards 
from Abraham to Adam, the first created man, there was 
no difficulty in doing so. What was wanted was found in 
the fifth and eleventh chapter of Genesis, and again in the 
introduction to the Chronicles. 

Consequently tho genealogical thread, as given in the Old 
Testament, ran down from Adam to Serubabel and Ms im- 
mediato successors ; here it came to an end and hung sus- 
pended in the air, being about 500 years shorter than it 
ought to be, and requiring to be lengthened by so much if 
it was to be taken as the genealogy of Jesus. This might 
be done in two ways ; best naturally, if the descent of Jesus 
could be known so far up, and supported by original records. 
But it will be admitted that there is but bttle probability 
that this eonld be done. Wo do not even require the infor- 
mation of Julius Africanus that Herod, ashamed of his own 
ignoble descent, destroyed the Jewish genealogical registers,* 

' Qiiolrd in Eiisebiua, EcclMiaatical History. I. 7, 13. 



to make it extremely doubtful that after the stormy periods 
first of tho Macedonian rale, then of that of the Maccabees, 
and finally of the begimaing of that of the Romans, the 
obscure family of a GalileBn carpenter should have had 
genealogical trees reaching so far up. It may well, indeed, 
be believed that at a later period, after a Christian Church 
had sprung up, the relatives of " The Lord" busied them- 
fielves much with the genealogy of their family as the same 
Julius Africanus tells us they did, and such efforts, in wliich 
the members of the famUy were certainly assisted by other 
members of the Church, may bo supposed to have given rise 
to onr two genealogical tables in Matthew (i. 1 — 17), and 
Luko (iii. 23 — 28) ; but the fact that these writers fill up the 
gap already mentioned with totally different names confirms 
our supposition that they had not at their disposal any origi- 
nal records for doing so, but depended upon their own sur- 
mise and conjecture. The son of Serubabel, through whom 
the pedigree of Jesus runs, is called by Matthew Abiud, by 
Luke Resa (both, in this, differing from 1 Chron. iii.), while 
the father of Joseph, through whom Jesus is supposed to 
come from Serubabel and David, is called by Matthew Jacob, 
by Luke Eli, and, between the two, the names are different 
OS well as the number of generations, of wliich, in Matthew, 
including Serubabel and excluding Joseph, we find ten, in 
Luke nearly as many again, namely nineteen. 

This discrepancy was, as we said, very natural when the 
anthora of the two genealogies were thrown back upon their 
own invention in the filling up of that gap, and neither knew 
anything of the attempt of the other. But even if the 
author of the genealogy in Luke was acquainted with that of 
Matthew he might have his own reasons for differing from 
it. For he differs from him even as to the- members from 
David down to Serubabel, which he, as well as the composer 
of the other genealogy, had before him in the Old Testament. 
From David downwards the genealogy given in Matthew 
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THB SON OF DAVID. 9 

makes the pedigree of Jesus run through Solomon and the 
well known series of the Kings of Judah ; while that in Luke 
selects Nathan from among the sons of David. Now Na- 
than^ in 1 Chron. iii. 5, is named immediately before Solo- 
mon, but his posterity is nowhere spoken of in the Old Tes- 
tament, so that the compiler of the genealogy in Luke, 
finding no list of them elsewhere, had to invent their names 
himself. DifiTerent reasons may be thought of for his deviat- 
ing from the royal line, as given in the Old Testament. 
Naturally it was not, in his opinion, too eminent and too good 
for his Christ. Consequently it must, in some way or other, 
have been too mean and unworthy. It is well known that, 
as is often the case in dynasties merely hereditary, that of 
David also had degenerated in later times. With regard to 
the last scion of it, that Jechoniah or Jehoiachin, who was 
carried away to Babylon, the prophet Jeremiah (xxii. 80) 
had delivered judgment in the name of Jehovah : '^ No man 
of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, 
and ruHng any more in Judah.^' It is impossible that any 
one remembering these words of Jehovah could represent as 
descending from an ancestor thus rejected, him to whom the 
Lord should give the throne of his father David and who 
should " reign over the house of Jacob for ever^' (Luke i. 
32, ff.). But in fact that degenerate member of the royal 
line was not the first that had gone astray, but already 
Behoboam, nay even Solomon himself with his licentiousness 
and his idolatry might be coni^idered as degenerate also, so 
that we cannot be surprised that according to one ancient 
account* there was already a party among the Jews who 
expected the Messiah not from this, the ruling line of the 
posterity of David, tainted as it was with crimes, but from a 
line that in its obscurity had continued pure. It was as 
obvious for the author of the third Gospel, educated as he 

*** Comp. Credner'8 Introduction to the New Testament, I. 68, ff. 
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was in the school of Paul, to adopt into hia work a genealogy 
sketched from this point of view a3 it was for the coiuposer 
of the first, with hia more Jewish-Christian spirit to prefer 
the other. For the Jewish- Christian was aa regards hia 
Messiah naturally a legitimist. On the other hand the 
Pauline, poaaesaed ao to say with an Orleanistic spirit, might 
prefer a Messiah who, descended from a non-reigning line, 
appeared* at the same time less as a Jewish King. For the 
same reason the author of the third Gospel welcomed in the 
genealogy adopted by him the continuation beyond Abraham 
up to Adam and God himaolf, or he himself made that con- 
tinuation, through which Jesus, in the character of the second 
Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47), was placed outside of the limits 
of Judaism in a relation to the whole of mankind. 

But it is not merely in the discrepancy between these 
two genealogies, but also in the character of each of them 
separately, that we recognise less the results of historical 
investigation than the products of dogmatic assumption. 
That in Matthew divides itself into three portions, containing 
each an equal number of members, of which the first reaches 
from Abraham to David, the second from David to the 
Babylonian captivity, the third from this last to David. It is 
clear from the title which he gives it, " Book of the Generation 
of Jesus Christ," that the compiler had in view the bipartite 
register of the primeval generation in Genesis (1 Mos. v. 1, 
ff., xi. 10, ff.), that in Genesis being called, according to the 
Alexandrian translation, " Book of the generation of men."t 
Now this latter gives, first, from Adam to Noah ten genera- 
tions, and then, certainly not without a meaning and a pur- 
pose, the same number, from Shem to Abraham. In tliis 
correspondence of the periods within which the great histori- 
cal epochs succeeded each other, as in this case the first 

• Comp. Hilgenfeld, Tlic Goapals, p. 165. 

■f 1 Mos. T. 1 ; oiirq i, piffkot ytvirifuc it^pijruv. Mitt. i. 1 : (3i'/3Xoc 
yiviitiiig 'IijaoS XpisroS, 
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Patriarch of mankind was succeeded by the second, and lie 
by the Father of the faithful, the Rhythm of History was 
supposed to be discovered, the keynote, aa it were, of the 

divine government of the world — the character of which, 
however, ia not qaite ao simple aa that. Now when our 
Evangelical genealogist combined with the accounts in 
Geneaia the genealogy at the conelaaion of the Book of Kuth, 
he fonnd from Abraham to David, both included, fourteen 
members. Whether there were ten, as in Genesia, or 
fourteen, was indifferent to him ; nay, tbo number fourteen, 
as the double of seven, was a particularly sacred number ; 
only as the number ten waa repeated in the one case, so 
must the fourteen be repeated here. And as one more group 
of fourteen, oven taking the numerous Jewish kings into the 
genealogy, did not reach to Christ, it waa neceaaary to have 
two more groups of fourteen, three, therefore, altogether, so 
that again a sacred number resulted in the number three. 
Moreover, as the first fourteen ended with David, the third 
with the Messiah, so also it waa necessary that the conclusion 
ofthe second should coincide with a historical epoch. Now for 
this there was, this time, no great personage, or favourite of 
God, but the grand execution of God'a judgment in the 
Babylonish captivity naturally presented itself. 

Now with the exception of the name of Serubabel and that 
of hia father, with which the compiler of the genealogy 
wished to embellish it, there were no other names at hand to 
enable him to mako the third portion uniform with the first. 
But this was no obstacle to him. Again, thirteen generations 
were not enough for the aix hundred years or nearly so, from 
Jechoniah to Jesua (not counting in the latter), seeing that, on 
the average, each son must have been bom when his father 
was 04 years old. But this gave him htt.le trouble. The 
case of the middle portion was more difiicult. For from 
Solomon to the end of the kingdom, there were twenty 
Jewish kinga, or, not counting Joash and Zedekiah, who did 
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not carry on the generation, still eighteen, if, therefore, the 
number fourteen waa to prevail, four had to be rejected. It 
cannot be said that, in doiug so, the geuealogiet fixed on the 
worst, for Joas and Amaziah, whom ho passes over were, iu 
the estimation of the Old Testament historians, praiseworthy 
princes, and in any case better than Joram and many 
others, whom nevertheless he thought worthy to occupy a 
place in his list. But when we see bow before Jechoniah or 
Johoiachin he passes over hia father Jehoiacbim, one might 
suppose a mistake to have been committed from the similarity 
of sound, especially as he gives Jehoiachin brothers which 
not he but his father Jehoiacbim had. But when we find 
further on that inat-oad of passing from Joram to Abaziah, or, 
in Greek, Ochoziah (omitting three names Abaziah, Joas, and 
Amaziah) he goes to Usia, in Greek, Oziaa, we are almost 
inclined to suspect that be had selected for his omissions, 
intentionally, those passages in which a resembiance in the 
sound of the names might to a certain extent conceal those 
omissions. Only he did in reality too much, for, after those 
omissions, the second group of fourteen only has its full 
complement by counting over again, at the beginning of it, 
the namo of David which had been already counted in tho 
first, and thou ending with Josiah. Or if we begin with 
Solomon, then Jechoniah must be taken in at the end, and, 
as without him tho third division baa only thirteen members, 
he, instead of David, must be counted twice over, being, as 
he 13, named both before and after the Babylonian captivity 
that defines the section. By these means the object of the 
compiler is certainly attained : the pedigree of Jesus the 
Messiah is not merely derived in a general way from 
Abraham and David, but runs down to him in three uniform 
cascades of fourteen steps each, a sign, in the mind of the 
writer, that it waa not blind chance that was here at work, 
but a higher power, ordering the destiny of man, in ours, 
that the result waa not that of certain historical investigation, 
but of arbitrary and dogmatizing compilation. 
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Tlie genealogy in Luke Lae no such Bub-diviaions of 
nnmbera. The sum total, therefore, assumes greater im- 
portance. This ia not brought into relief as it is in Matthew, 
but it is, reckoning the name of God at the head of it seventy- 
seven, consequently eleven times the eacred number seven. 
Some trouble, however, was required to extend it to this 
number. At the point where it leaves tlie Old Testament 
we may see this from the numerous repetitions of the same 
names, that of Joseph occurring four times, of Judah twice, 
of Levi, Mclchi, Mattliat, Matta.thiaH, the same, and one 
Mattatha besides. Karnes like these do indeed occur in 
historical genealogies, but, thus accumulated, they point 
rather to the exhausted imagination of a writer, who, when 
he could think of no new names, kept repeating those he 
had already used. 

It is clear, besides, that the compilor of this list waa not 
the author of the third Gospel, but that tlie latter found the 
genealogy ready made as a separate portion, and incorporated 
it into his work as well as he could (perhaps with the exten- 
sion alluded to above). This ia clear irom the way in which, 
in the Gospel, it appears, according to Schleiermacher'a 
striking expression, wedged in between the two accounts, so 
closely connected together, of the Baptism and Temptation 
of Jesus. In Matthew it stands at the beginning of the 
Gospel, and very appropriately as the history of the birth of 
JesQS is in close connection with it. So far it might be sup- 
posed that the Evangelist had himself completed the list 
with a view to introducing it in this very place. But this 
assumption is rendered impossible, both in the case of 
Matthew and of Luke, by a reason involved in the con- 
tents of the genealogy. In their accounts of the Birth, both 
Evangelists exclude Joseph from all participation in the 
procreation of Jesus, but the genealogies deduce the pedigree 
of JesuB irom David through Joseph. Both do indeed in 
their genealogies describe Joseph only as the supposed 
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father of Jesns, or as the husband of Mary, his mother j but 
these are obviously only interpolations and alterations, made 
by them in order to bring the genealogies into harmony with 
their accounts of the birth. Whoever, in order to prove 
Jesus to be the Son of David, t. e. tho Messiah, planned a 
genealogy representing Joseph to be a descendant of David, 
must necessarily have considered this Joseph to have been 
the real father of Jesus. The two genealogies in the first 
and third Gospels are memorials of a time and a circle when 
Jesus was considered a human being naturally begotten. 
Whoever conceived of him ns having been called into ex- 
istence without male co-operation by the operation of Deity 
in Mary, bad no resource, supposing him also to wish to 
prove him to be the Son of David, but to keep to the 
mother's side and to derive her from. the family of David. 
Our Evangelists exhibit genealogies of Joseph which they 
did not wish to be lost, but could not uso them in the form 
in ■which they were, giving Jesus as the real Son of Joseph. 
So by these additions they cut off the natural connection 
between Jesua and Joseph, without noticing that they had 
thuB cat the vital nerve^ and the power of proof contained in 
thoie genealogies. 



54. 

Thus we have considered the genealogies from the natural 
point of view. From this point they are easily and simply 
explained, with all their discrepancies, from each other, from 
the history and the sequel of the Evangelical narrative. So 
easily and simply that it is almost inconceivable how from 
any other point of view difficulties, so desperate, can be found 
in them, and, a priori, that point of view may be considered 
as the wrong one from which sach difficulties i-esult. But 
what they do result from is the supposition that not only in 
these genealogies, and indeed in both of them, we have 
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genuine historical records, but also in the history of the 
infancy of Jesus, an account of hiatorical value. 

Can it, in the first place, be explained on this supposition 
how Matthew, or whoever is the compiler of the genealogy 
given by him, came to omit out of it four well-known Jewish 
Kings and to maintain the absolutely false proposition that 
from David to the Babylonish captivity only fourteen genera- 
tions succeeded each other ? In the case of an inspired 
writer a mistake is not to be thought of, and even one writing 
independently of inspiration, could at the most only take 
Jchoiachim and Jehoiachin as ono and the some person. 
But that, besides this, he omits three other kings, that is 
exactly the number that was necessary in order to bring out 
his second group of fourteen, cannot have been accidental, 
hnt most have been intentional. Wo say then that the 
intention was not to get more than fourteen members, bnt we 
find in the manner in which the author proceeded an instance 
of nnhistorical caprice. The theologians of the modem 
Church, on the contrary, as many Fathers of the Church had 
done before them, find in this something deeply significaot. 
That is, in the omission of the three kings between Joram and 
Usia they find an inculcation of the divine prohibition against 
idolatry (2 Mos. xx. 5) ; Joram, they say,* had in marriage 
Athalia, tho idolatrous daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, whose 
descendants were nnworthy of succeeding to the theocratic 
throne, and were, therefore, omitted from tho genealogy of 
Christ. But, as all the succeeding kings and ancestors of 
Jesus were descendants of this married couple, the whole 
genealogical list, on this supposition, should have been 
broken off at this place. No ! says tho Theologian, it is only 
to the third and fourth generation that Jehovah threatens in 
that passage of the law to punish the sin of idolatrous men j 



• Krafll, Chronologj and Harmony of Ihe Four Gospels, p. S5. Ebmni, 
Science Criticism of the Ev&ngelical Hiitoiy, p. 192 of the and edition. 
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consequently it was only for the son, grandson, aud great- 
grandson of that couple, exactly aa we find it in Matthew, 
that the right to figure in the genealogy of Jesus was des- 
troyed. Madness, we sea has here its method ; hence the 
wrong application of roasotiable grounds. 

In the second place, if the genealogies are taken aa 
historical records, the discrepancy between them requires, 
above everything, to be explained. How can Joseph have 
been at the same time a son of Jacob and of Heli, how have 
descended from David at the same time through Solomon 
and tiie kings and again through Nathan and a lino not 
royal ? At first sight the answer does not appear so difficult. 
If we had genealogies of Scipio Africanns the younger, one 
might give the line of the Scipios tlie other that of the 
^milii, and still both bo historical, as the author of the one 
might have kept to tho natural, the other to the adoptive 
father of the hero. Thas the father of the Church Augustin* 
considered the Jacob of Matthew to bo the natural, the Heli 
of Luke to be the adoptive father of Jesus. In the Law of 
Moses it was provided, in order to prevent families dying 
out, that when a married man had died childless, his brother, 
if he had one, should marry the widow, and that their first- 
bom son should be entered in the register of the family in 
the name of the deceased brother (oMos. xxr. 5, fif.}. Accord- 
ingly, even before the time of Augustin, the learned 
Chriatian,t Julius Africanns, thought to explain the dis- 
crepancy between the genealogies by supposing that Joseph's 
mother had been first married to Heli, by whom she had no 
son, and that then, after his death, his brother Jacob married 
her and had by her Joseph in his own name. Consequently 
Matthew is as correct in saying that Jacob begot Joseph, 



• De ConsMBU ETUgelistoram, n. 3. 

j Quoted in Eniebioa. EcclesiuCical History, I- ^, and aftcrwordi 
corroborated liy AugiuUn in the Betrsctatiotu, II. 7, 
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masmuch as Ho was his natural fatlier^ as Luke in calling 
Joseph the son of Hcli, in whose name he was registered 
according to the law. 

But if Jacob and Heli were brothers-german, then they 
both had the same father^ and the two genealogies must have 
coincided above them, which is by no means the case. There- 
fore Africanus assumed that Jacob and Heli were only bro- 
thers on the mother's side, and that their mother had two 
husbands in succession, one of whom belonged to the line of 
Solomon, the other to that of Nathan, in the family of David, 
and that of theso^ husbands one was the father of Jacob, the 
other of Heli. This solution would be indeed farfetched, but 
still good in so far as it is not impossible, provided the 
thing was settled by it. But exactly as Joseph in this case, 
so, higher up, SerubabePs father Salathiel, in which two 
names both genealogies, in the midst of clear discrepancies, un- 
fortunately coincide, has in both two different fathers and lines 
of descent, in Matthew Jechoniah of the Royal, in Luke Neri 
of the other line. So that again the same double hypothesis 
becomes necessary, first that Jechoniah and Neri were bro- 
thers, and the one the natural, the other, according to the 
Levitical law, the lawful father of Salathiel, and then that tho 
two were only half-brothers on the mother's side, conse- 
quently that these two fathers married successively the same 
woman, and that moreover, exactly as before, the one genea- 
logy took the legal, the other, in opposition to the Mosaic 
ordinance, the natural father. But this is too much even for 
many theologians, so they prefer either tho simple relation of 
adoption, or explain* Salathiel and Serubabel in Luke to be 
different persons from those in Matthew— or, and this is tho 
favourite solution, they consider one genealogy as that of 
Mary. 

We cannot but be curious to know to which of the two 
genealogies the last explanation is to apply, as in the one of 

* As Schmid, Biblical Theology, 1. 45. 
VOL. II. C 
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them Mary is not named at all^ in the other only as the 
wife of Joseph^ the descendant of David. And yet it is in 
this very genealogy, which at all events does name her, 
that the reference of it to her by the expression, '^ Jacob 
begot Joseph, the husband of Mary,'' is so specifically 
excluded, that the genealogy in which her name is wanting 
altogether, i. e. that of Luke, might with more confidence be 
considered as hers.* In that case, when it is said (ver. 23, 
ff.)j Jesus was (as it was beUeved) a Son of Joseph, the (Son) 
of Heli, the (Son) of Matthat, &c., the word Son, in the first, 
third and following places, is supposed to mean a real Son, 
and only in the second place, between Joseph and Heli, a Son- 
in-law ;t or it is explained, Jesus was believed to be a Son of 
Joseph (going higher up, a Son, ». e. through Mary a Grand- 
son) of Heli, (still higher up a Son, i. e. a great Grandson) of 
Matthat, &c. 1% two modes of explanation between which we 
might hesitate, if it were necessary to award the prize to the 
most unnatural, which we should choose. Besides this, dif- 
ferent Fathers of the Church and the apocryphal Gospels assign 
a descent from David to Mary also.§ Not so the Gospel of 
Luke, otherwise, on the occasion of the taxing (ii. 4), it would 
not say that Joseph also went with Mary to be registered, 
because he was of the family of David, but because they both 
were. 

In the third place, it lias to be explained, if not only the 
genealogies but the account of* the Infancy, which we shall 
discuss further on, are to be taken historically — ^if therefore 
Joseph was indeed a descendant of David, but not the fivther 
of Jesus, what, as far as Jesus is concerned, the genealogy 
is intended to prove. The answer is that they, or at least 

* Thus Krafft, Chronology and Harmonj of the Gospels, p. 56, ff. Ebrard, 
Scientific Criticism, p. 195. 

t Pau]us, in the Commentary on the passage. 

X Krafil, as quoted, p. 58. 

§ Proteyang. Jacobi, c. I, 2, 10. Evang. dc Natiy. M&rioi, i. 13. Jostin. 
Dial, cum Tryph. 23. 43, 100. 
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Che genealogy in Matthew, if we appropriate that in Luke to 
Mary, is intended to show, not the natural pedigree of Jesua 
but the entailing upon him of the theocratic right to the 
dignity of the Messiah from David through the husband of 
his mother. Thus it would be not a genealogical but a 
juridical pedigree.* But according to the notions both of 
the Jews and the original Christians (Bom. i. 3 ; John vii. 42), 
the two things were inseparable, as they clearly were also in 
the original sketch of our genealogies ; the Messianic claim 
was considered to be a claim inherited with the blood of 
David, and it waa only a change in their view of the person 
of Jesus, according to which the genealogies could no longer 
have maintained their ground, at all events as those of Joseph 
but only as those of Mary, that caused the Evangelists, not 
wishing to lose these old and valued documents, to introdncd 
the break above mentioned, and to make them harmless 
indeed as far as the new dogma, but at the same time unmean- 
ing as far as the genealogies themselves were concerned. 



II. Jesus, as the Messiah, is born in the Crrv of David. 

55. 

It was out of Bethlehem, according to the text in the Pro« 
phet (Micah v. 1), that the desired Shepherd of the people 
of God, t. e. iixo Messiah, was to come. This was understood 
of his being bom in Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 4, ff.); and thus, if 
Jesus was the Messiah, he must of course be bom in the city 
of David (John vii. 42). 

It was not quite so easy to bring this about as it was to 
trace the descent of Jesus from David. Of the parents of 
Jesus it was not known that they were of the line of David, 
but as no one knew the contrary, any one might boldly 
maintain upon this point whatever he thought fit. With the 

*** Ebrard, as quoted, p. 191. 

C 2 
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homo of Josufl, the dwelling-place of his parents, the case was 
otherwise. Of this, on the contrary, every one knew that it 
had been, as far as could be remembered, Nazareth, not 
Bethlehem. Bat, as a home and a birthplace do not necessa- 
rily coincide, the prophecy might still maintain its right. Jesus 
might possibly have been bom on the road, or his parents 
might have changed their dwelling in his earliest child- 
hood. In the first case they had always Kved in Nazareth, and 
had only once, on an accidental occasion, sojourned temporarily 
in Bethlehem. In the other case, Bethlehem had originally 
been their dwelling-place, but they had subsequently had a 
motive for changing it to Nazaretlu So in this the narrators 
had their choice of the mode in which they would represent 
the story, and we may still recognise the motive which might 
induce one to decide in favour of one statement, the other in 
favour of another. 

The stronger the spirit of Jewish dogmatism was in one, 
the greater the importance he attributed to the prophecy with 
its Bethlehem : the stronger that of Greek pragmatism in 
the other, the more ho was inclined to the relation with 
Nazareth, which was historically known. To the one, 
accordingly, Bethlehem appeared not only as the birthplace 
of Jesus, but also as the immemorial home of his parents ; 
to the other Nazareth, as the town in which Jesus was not 
only brought up, but would also have been bom, if it had not 
been necessary for him to be bom elsewhere in compliance 
with the prophecy. We see at once that the first was the 
case of Matthew the latter of Luke. 

Matthew begins his narrative with the parents of Jesus, 
the pregnancy of his mother, the doubts of Joseph and the 
pacifying of them by the angel in a dream, without saying 
where all this took place (i. 18 — 25). But immediately 
afterwards, and without further prefatory remark, he repre- 
sents Jesus as being bora in Bethlehem (ii. 1). We must 
therefore assume that what has been already recounted took 
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place thoro, consoquently that that was the home of the p \ronts 
of Jesus, but that the Evangelist does not name Bethlehem 
until it was of importance for his dogmatic purpose, that is 
on the occasion of the birth of Jesus, who could not have been 
the Messiah if he had not been bom in the city of David. 
Here the parents of Jesus receive the visit of the wise men 
from the East, and would not have thought of quitting the 
place if they had not been warned by an angel in the dream 
to take flight into Egypt to avoid the threatened murder of 
the infants (ii. 14) ; nay, even from there, they were on the 
point of returning again at once to Bethlehem, after the 
death of the murderer, had not his successor in Judea, not a 
much better man than he, caused them alarm : and now the 
honest angel of the dream makes them settle in the Galilean 
Nazareth (ii. 22, S.). Here he who runs may read: the 
Evangelist assumes as a given fact that the parents of Jesus 
lived in Bethlehem. He represents them as having been 
there always, and therefore makes use of no sort of arrange^- 
ment to take them there for the purpose of the birth of Jesus ; 
on the contrary, his problem is to bring them away from the 
place after it has happened, and to explain how it came to 
pass that they are, at a later period, to be found, with Jesus, 
in Nazareth. 

Luke, on the contrary, as soon as he begins to speak of 
the parents of Jesus, mentions Nazareth as their dweUing- 
place. Here he represents the Angel Gabriel as announcing 
to Mary her miraculous pregnancy (i. 20, flf.) ; here Mary's 
household must be supposed to have been, to which she 
returns after the visit to Elizabeth (i. 66) ; hither, after their 
temporary sojourn in Bethlehem, the parents of Jesus como 
back with the child, and on this occasion Nazareth is described 
expressly as their own city, i, e. their dwelling-place (ii. 39). 
In Luke, therefore, the parents of Jesus are not at home in 
Bethlehem, as Matthew says, but exactly the converse is 
assumed, namely, Nazareth. The whole object, therefore, 
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of the narrator must bo to bring tbem to Bethlehem at the 
proper time. Their return thence to Nazareth^ being their 
homOj results naturally. 

Let us, in the presence of this problem, transport our- 
selves still more definitely into the position of the third 
Evangelist. He was confronted, on the one hand, by 
Jesus as the native of Nazareth, as he lived in historical 
tradition, on the other by Jesus as the Messiah, and who, 
consequently, in accordance with a dogmatic hypothesis, must 
be bom in Bethlehem. We know not whether he was 
acquainted with MattheVs account of the birth and infancy 
of Jesus j but even if he was he might be of opinion that 
his older colleague had made the matter too easy. How 
came the parents of Jesus to Bethlehem ? This was the 
question he proposed to himself; and the answer of Matthew 
that they had always been there, must have appeared to him 
an assumption of a fact for which a cause ought to be assigned. 
As he is not more economical of his angelic appearances 
than Matthew he might possibly have brought about a. visit 
to Bethlehem by such an appearance. It might have plainly 
directed Joseph to travel to Bethlehem with his betrothed 
in order to fiilfil the prophecy of Micah. But this pro- 
ceeding would have been a little abrupt, and consequently 
not to be applied except in case of necessity. Moreover an 
Angel had been ah^ady used on occasion of the annuncia- 
tion of Jesus and his forerunner, and Angels had to bo 
brought in subsequently on the occasion of his birth. So it 
seemed a more delicate process to explain that change of 
localiiy by natural causes, by the historical circumstances of 
the period. And in doing so arrangements of a higher 
order were not excluded. 

Especially was an opportunity given to the author of 
showing that he knew many things of which other Evan- 
gelists were ignorant, that he was no stranger to history and 
antiquities not merely Jewish, but also Roman. He is fond 
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of bringing forward pieces of information of this kind. We 
see this not only from the narrative here in question^ but 
from the mode in which he endeavours to define^ chronolo- 
gically, the appearance of the Baptist (iii. 1), and from the 
historical allusions in the speech of Gamaliel in the Acts of 
the Apostles (v. 36, if.). We see, indeed, at the same time^ 
fix)m these very proofs of historical knowledge on the part of 
our Evangelist that it was not very accurate. In the first 
passage he represents a Lysanias as being in office thirty 
years after the birth of Christ, whereas he had undoubtedly 
been dead thirty years before that epoch ;* in the next pas- 
sage he makes a member of the High Council in Jerusalem 
speak of an '^ uprising" as an event of the past, which did 
not take place until ten years after the time of the speech, 
and represent another '' uprising " as having occurred after 
the former which falls thirty odd years earlier. ''Before 
these days,'' says Gtunaliel in the reign of Tiberius, " rose 
up Theudas; " and then he goes on to describe his insurrec- 
tion in the same terms as Josephus,t from whom we know 
that it occurred during the governorship of Cuspius Fadus, 
whom Claudius had sent to Judea. '^ After this man," con- 
tinues Gamaliel, '' rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
taxing ; " and this was the well-known taxing of Quirinus 
after the deposition of Archelaus by Augustus. But Theolo- 
gians are as indulgent to their authors as markers to great 
men in rifle shooting ; the latter may have gone as wide of 
the mark as they please, still they hit the gold. So in this 
case a later Lysanias and an earlier Theudas have been made 
out of nothing, in order to maintain in due honour the 
historical knowledge of Luke, or rather of the Holy Spirit. 
But wheq an author, employed upon historical learning, 
makes three mistakes (for we shall find immediately that in 

^ See the qnestion more accurately examined in my Life of Jesas, critically 
diflcoseed, p. 341, ff. of the second edition, to which I refer the reader generally 
in this section. t Jewish Antiquities, zx. 5^ 1. 
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this passage, with which we are now engaged, a similar caso 
occurs), I saj makes three mistakes of such a kind that his 
interpreters have their hands full to set the matter tolerably 
straight, all is not on this head exactly as it should be. 

But, however this may be, the author knew, at any rate, 
many things in history, he knew in particular of the taxing, 
or the Roman census, the execution of which had before 
caused among the Jews so much ill blood and occasioned 
the insurrection of Judas the Galilean. When ho was 
working out the problem how to bring to Bethlehem the 
parents of Jesus who were living in Nazareth, for the purposes 
of his birth, was it extraordinary that in doing so the taxing 
occurred to him ? As this taxing had been the cause of so 
much besides, might it not have also caused the parents of 
Jesus to undertake the journey which the writer so much 
required ? Taxings or registerings had it certainly in their 
power to cause joumies ; chronologically, that taxing might 
appear to him all the better adapted for the purpose of the 
Evangelist, the less clearly he knew anything about the time 
of it. When, in the passage in the Acts he represents it as 
succeeding an event that happened some thirty years later, 
he made a mistake about one occurrence or the other, probably 
about both. Ho know, indeed, of several other points in 
connection with this taxing, as he shows, as well as he can, 
in the passage in the Acts. He know (ii. 1, ff.) what is cor- 
roborated by history, that it was the first Roman taxing in 
Judca; and that this was the very reason that the insurrection 
of Judas had been connected with it. He know, moreover, 
that it had been undertaken by Quirinus, as Governor of 
Syiia, as Josephus also tells us. He knew, lastly, that it had 
been set on foot in obedience to a command that had gone 
out from the Emperor Augustus Csesar, that the whole in- 
habited world, i.e. the whole Roman Empire should bo taxed. 

On this point he certainly knows moi»o than history does ; 
for no more ancient writer, standing nearer to the time of 
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Augustus, mentions a general census of the Empire com- 
manded by tliis Emperor, and neither Suetonius, or Dio 
Cassius, or the Monument of Ancyra are acquainted with 
anything but repeated registerings and taxings of the peaple, 
t. €, the Roman citizens, nor are there any records, excepting 
those of a much later date, from the end of the fifUi century 
of the Christian era downwards, which speak of an enumera- 
tion or registering of the whole kingdom, doing so in words 
which betray their dependency upon thq passage in Luke. 
Meanwhile we might overlook the Evangelist having here 
taken rather too mudi in hand, whether from a notion that 
only an universal decree of this sort was suitable for tho 
Soman ruler of the world, or that what summoned tho 
parents of the world^s Saviour to Bethlehem must have been 
something that set the whole world in motion,* provided only 
the account of this census in Judea at that time were correct. 
Now this is indeed the case to this extent that .as has been 
mentioned above, after Archelaus had been appointed to tho 
Ethnarchy over Judea and Samaria and his district had been 
incorporated with tho provinco of Syria, Quirinus as 
governor of the province did, in accordance with an imperial 
decree, direct the requisite register to bo made of the in- 
habitants and their property for tho purposes of taxation, f 
But at that time, according to our Christian chronology, 

* Very lately a Christian Jurist (Huschkc, " On the Censos taken at the 
time of the Birth of Christ/' 1840, p. 35), speaks of the '* Internal historical 
necessity/' not only of the introduction of the census of the Empire under 
Augustus, but also of that of the coincidence of the Birth of Christ with it, in 
so far as it was necessary that ** the Saviour of the world as the second Adam 
from Heaven " should bo bom exactly at the moment when Augustus, as ** the 
new earthly Adam," was occupied with the census of the Empire. ** Is it,*' adds 
the author in a spirit of the stannchest faith, " is it to create any anxiety in us 
that this general census is not mentioned in any source of history, cither con- 
temporaneous or otherwise, deserving of entire confidence?" Certainly not, 
especially if, with the clear-sighted Jurist, we suppose such a source to be found 
in the gaps of Dio Cassius, and the hiatus of tho monument of Ancyra. 

t See Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, xvii. 13, 5. xviii. 1, 1. 
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Jesus was a child of six or seyen years old^ and according to 
Matthew (ii. 1), and probably also according to Luke (i. 5— 
26}^ he mnst^ as having been bom under Herod the Great^ 
have been eyen a couple of years older ; so that this taxing 
of Quirinus came in any case too late to bring his mother to 
Bethlehem for the purpose of his birth. 

But might not something like a census have been under- 
taken in Judea ten years earlier and the like effect have 
been produced by it ? Possibly. Only we would premise the 
remark that according to this Luke would^ in the first place 
have confounded a provincial census with a census of the 
world, t. €. a census of the kingdom, and in the second an 
earlier census with a later. Of these two mistakes the latter 
would be not merely a mistake in chronology, but that earlier 
census could not, as Luke states, have been undertaken by 
Quirinus as governor of Syria, as it was not until several 
years after Herod^s death that Quirinus undertook the 
governorship of Syria. Moreover Josephus, who is very ex- 
plicit in the affairs of this period, says not a word of such 
census, nor was it the Roman custom to introduce anything 
of the kind until a country had been entirely deprived of its 
native rulers and placed immediately under the Roman domi- 
nion, and, above all, the census of Quirinus, after the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus, by the commotion which it excited among 
the people, appears to be marked out as the first that had ever 
taken place among the Jewish people. But supposing even 
that for some cause or other — such as is supposed to be found 
in a passage of Josephus,* exceptionally, and it is supposed 
to be possible to point out a similar exception in a notice in 
Tacitus t — supposing that even before the conversion of 
Judea into a Roman province, a Roman census had been 
undertaken there, still it must have been carried out in the 
manner usual in such cases and in accordance with the object 
in view. Now, according to Luke (ii. 3, ff.)^ every one, in 

• Jewish Antiquiticf, xvi. 9, 3. t Annal, vi. 41. 
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obedience to the imperial decree, every one travelled to his 
own city, t. e. as is afterwards explained with reference to 
Joseph, to the place from which his family originally des- 
cended, Joseph therefore to Bethlehem, because, a thousand 
years before, David, the ancestor of his race, had been bom 
there. Now this, according to the common supposition, 
was the custom in the Jewish registerings, as the Jewish 
political system, at least in ancient times, rested upon the 
basis of family and race; the Romans, on the contrary, 
whose obje<;t was entirely statistic and financial, in the 
provincial census had no such object, but, according to the 
most credible accounts,* the country-people were summoned 
into the chief town of the circle, and generally every one to 
the place of which his real or adoptive father had been a 
citizen. Now there cannot be the least probability in the 
supposition that the surviving descendants of David (even 
supposing that Joseph was one of them), if they had settled 
too in a distant country, should, after all the revolutions 
of a period of a thousand years, have still been considered 
as citizens of Bethlehem. And if it is suggested that the 
Romans in their foreign taxings adopted the usages of the 
subject countries, they would only have done so in so far as 
the operation did not tend to defeat their objects, which 
would manifestly have been the case had they moved a man 
for the purpose of entering his own name and that of his 
family, together with an account of his property, from the 
distant Gralilee to Bethlehem, where they could have very 
little power of checking the entries he might make. But 
Luke represents Joseph as not only travelling to Bethlehem 
himself, but also as taking with him his betrothed, Mary, in 
order that she might be registered with him (ver. 5) . But this 
joint journey of Mary was superfluous, not only according to 
the Roman, but also the Jewish custom. It is known from the 
Old Testament that no account was taken of women in the 

* Proofs are found in Paulus, Manual of Exegesis, on the passage in Luke, 
and in Huschke, in the treatise quoted, p. 116| £ 
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Jewish registorings ; and, moreover, according to the law of 
Servius Tullins, neither had the Roman citizens on the 
occasion of the census to bring with them their wives and 
children in person, but only to give in their names, nor, in 
the case of the provincials can the necessity of the personal 
appearance of women, according to the Roman law, be 
proved.* K, therefore, Mary travelled to Bethlehem it must 
have been by Joseph^s free will or her own; nay, the whole 
journey appears on the part of both to have been voluntary, 
Gverything having disappeared that, according to Luke, 
could have compelled them to it. It cannot have been the 
census of Quirinus, for that did not take place until ten years 
later ; it cannot have been one so much earlier, for nothing 
is known of anything of the sort, and it would be in contra- 
diction to the circumstances ; not a Roman census, for that 
would not have summoned a Galilean to Bethlehem ; quite 
as little a Jewish registering, for on such an occasion, as on 
that of a Roman one, Mary might have staid at home. 

The parents of Jesus had, therefore, no visible cause for 
undertaking that journey just at a moment the most incon- 
venient possible for a pregnant woman. On the other hand, 
the Evangelist had so much the more reason to represent 
them as undertaking it, and for him that inconvenient time 
was just the only convenient one, in order to make his Jesus 
be bom in the city of David, and thus an important character- 
istic of the Messiah adhere to his person. 



III. Jesus, as Messiah, like David, consecrated like 
David to his Office by a Prophet. 

56. 

In order to represent the greater David in all points, it 
was necessary for the Messiah not only to be descended of 

• Not even from Lactant. do Mort. Persecutor. 23, to which lliifichkc nppe^ils, 
odmittuig at the same time that the occurrence was not only 300 year:} later, but 
aUo a case of extraordinary severity. 
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Pavid'a lino, and be bom in David's city, but also, as in the 
case of David, for a man of prophetic order to consecrate him 
to his regal office by divine commiBsion. In the case of 
David, Samuel performed this task, and it consisted of an 
anointing with oil, such as the Seer had already executed 
upon the first king, Saul. But in reference to David, the 
divine command issued in the dispatch of Samuel to Jesso 
at Bethlehem, where God had promised him to point out to 
him from among the sons of that personage the one whom 
he had chosen (1 Sam. xvi. 1, ff.) ; on the other hand, God 
had sent Saul to Samuel and told Samuel on tho entrance of 
3aul that Saul was the man whom he was to anoint (1 Sam. 
ix. 15, £). 

Now this antitype in David, of the consecration of the 
Messiah, had been crossed in the time after the captivity 
by another conception. The degenerate people was threatened 
with a terrible day of judgment to be held by Jehovah, but 
before this came upon them, the prophet Malachi promised 
(iii. 23, ff.}, that Jehovah would make a last attempt to 
purify and save his people, by sending to them the Prophet 
Elijah, who, by means of lus powerful preaching, would 
prepare their minds as much as possible for the reception of 
the God of judgment (Luke i. 17). He was the messenger who 
was to prepare the way of the Lord (Mai. iii. 1), and to him 
was referred the voice which at the end of the captivity was 
heard to call by the second Isaiah, to make straight in the 
desert a high- way for the God of Israel. This time of the 
return of Elijah, of this restorer of all that was degenerated 
and perverted, was waited for by the pious Israelite with 
longing, and they were called happy who should live to see 
it (Sirach xlviii. 11, ff.) ; and as he, for whose coming Elijah 
was to prepare men was subsequently considered instead of 
the Jehovah to be the Messiah, Elijah was expected as tho 
forerunner of the Messiah (Matt. xvii. 11). But he was, in 
reference to the latter, to undertake at the same time the 
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character which Samuel had had with David, to anoint him, 
and thns as Samuel had made David, to make him known to 
others in his exalted destination.* 

Now no human being knew of Elijah having returned to 
life and having anointed Jesus, and it would have been 
dangerous to maintain it ; if therefore this mark of the Messiah 
was not to be lost, it was necessary, among the real persons 
with whom Jesus had come into contact, to find one who had 
some resemblance to Elijah, and had done something to Jesus 
which might be so strained as to be considered an Anoint- 
ing. Such a resemblance was offered by John the Baptist, 
who had been popular shortly before the coming of Jesus. 
He had appeared in the wilderness of Judea, was, therefore, 
the voice in the desert spoken of by Isaiah ; he called men 
to repentance because the kingdom of Heaven was near, 
was therefore the preparer of the way for the Lord ; he was a 
stem ascetic, was therefore in this respect to be compared 
to the Tishbite. He had not anointed Jesus, but baptized 
him ; this might be considered an Anointing, if the object of 
the ceremony in £he case of Jesus was not, as in the case of 
every one else, considered not as an obligation to repentance, 
but the dedication to his Messianic office, and the preparation 
for it.t 

The Baptist, who was bound by his calling to the Jordan, 
could not like Samuel on the previous occasion of the anoint- 
ing of David, be sent to the house of Jesus, but it was neces- 
sary for the latter, as was undoubtedly done, to go to the 
Baptist at the Jordan. In order to undertake the Baptism 
of Jesus (Matt. iii. 13 — 17 ; Mark i. 9 — 11 ; Luke iii. 21, ff. ; 
John i. 32 — 34), John did not, like Samuel for the Anointing, 

* Tho Jew Trypho, in the dialogue with Jastiii, TiiL 49, states this as the 
expectation spread among the Jewish people. 

t Even the baptism of Christians was sometimes described as an Anointing, 
in yirtue of tho imparting of the Spirit which was included in it. 1 John ii. 
20—27. 
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require a special divine commission^ as he conferred it upon 
all without distinction ; but it was necessary that in the case 
of Jesus a particular importance should attach to it^ it was 
necessary that the powers requisite for the exercise of his 
Messianic office should be imparted to him^ if not by means 
of^ but contemporaneously with the baptism which was to 
represent his Anointing. The essence of these divine powers^ 
or more accurately the bearer and distributor of them to 
men was, according to the conception of the Jews, the Spirit 
of God. When Samuel had anointed David in the midst of 
his brethren (1 Sam. xvi. 13), it is said that from that self- 
same day the Spirit of Jehovah fell upon David. And of the 
branch from the root of Jesse, the Messiah, Isaiah (sd. 1, ff.) 
had prophesied that there shall rest upon him the Spirit of 
Jehovah, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord. 

Now in the Old Testament the pre-eminence, of men of 
God in especial favour, as Kings and Prophets (Isaiah Ixi. 
1), had been^ that the Spirit of God came upon them and 
was observable in consequence of the effects of a higher 
inspiration. This, in the new Church of the Messiah, had 
become common property, inasmuch as (according to the 
prophecy of Joel, iii. 1, ff.) the communication of the Holy 
Spirit was supposed to be connected with Baptism in the 
name of Jesus, and the laying on of hands by the Apostles 
(Acts ii. 38, viiL 17, rix. 5, ff. ; Bom. viii. 9, 11, 15 ; Gal. 
iii. 2). It was supposed that the communication to Christ 
himself must have been antecedent to this derived communis 
cation to the Christians ; it must, it was thought, be percep- 
tible not merely in its extraordinary operations, but it must 
itself have been a miraculous external occurrence. A natural 
symbol of the Spirit was always found in fire. John had 
predicted that he who should come after him would baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with Fire. And thus, in fact, when 
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Christ had ascended the first communication from Iloavoii 
by him of the Spirit to the Apostles was distinguished from 
that before eflfected by their laying on of hands^ as reported 
in the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 3), by the 
visible appearance of tongues of fire, and a Gospel used by 
Justin represented a fire as being kindled on the occasion of 
the Baptism of Jesus, as he stepped down into the water.* 
But together with fire there was, in the expressions which 
the Old Testament used about the Holy Spirit, another 
symbol also introduced. It was to " rest^^ upon the branch 
of David, to '^ descend^' upon it. Before the beginning of 
creation it had ^^ moved upon the face'^ of the primajval water 
(1 Mos. i. 2) : ^^ like a dove,^' was added by the ancient 
Jewish interpreters, a dove which ^' moves*' or hovers over 
her young without touching them.f Moreover, in the time 
of Noah a Dove had again appeared (1 Mos. viii. 8 — 12), and 
as the saving water of Baptism was looked upon in Chris- 
tendom as the counter-type of this destroying water (1 Peter 
iii. 21), and the former, with its regenerating power, was 
moreover a parallel to the water of the creation, how obvious 
it was when the Baptismal water appeared for the first time 
in its exalted significance, t. e. on occasion of the Baptism of 
the Messiah, again to represent the Dove as appearing. The 
symbolism of the Dove as well as of the Lamb was besides 
familiar to Christianity (Matt. x. 16). and might appear even 
more suitable than consuming Fire to indicate the mildness of 
its spirit. 

The Gospel of the Hebrews represented this Holy Spirit 
not merely as descending upon Jesus in the form of a Dove, 
but also as passing into him ; j: it was natural that to the 

* Dial. c. Tiyph. 88. Similarly the Pracdicatio Pauli ; according to the 
Tractatus de non iterando bapt. in Cjprian's Works, p. 142, cd. Iligalt. 

t Sec these and otlier passages in my Life of Jesus critically discussed, I. 
116, ff. 

I Quoted in Epiphanius, IIa»x». xxx. 13, comp. 29. 
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Ebionites^ who^ in opposition to the later doctrine of the 
Churchy maintained the original human nature of Jesus^ it 
should be of importance to bring out in the most palpable 
manner his subsequent higher preparation. In the three 
first Gospels also the narrative of the Baptism of Jesus^ in 
its original plan^ belongs^ like the genealogy^ to that point of 
view which saw in Jesus a human being naturally begotten ; 
but even from this point of view they might keep themselves 
aloof from the extravagant feature of the entering of the Dove 
— ^without doubt into the mouth of Jesus — as the remaining^ 
t. e» the continuance of the Dove over him, expressly, indeed^ 
stated only by John, but unquestionably assumed by the 
others, equally well answered the same purpose for them, 
that namely of indicating, if not the immanence at any rate 
the permanence of the effect of the divine principle upon 
Jesus. 

The Heavens opened and the Dove came out of them. 
This, indeed, even without the great light which according 
to the Gospel is said to have shone around the place, showed 
that it was not a common Dove, but a being of a higher 
order ; still up to this point the whole proceeding was but 
dumb show, requiring an explanation. This explanation the 
Baptist could give j it must be to the effect that Jesus, by 
this communication of the Spirit, was prepared to be the 
Messiah, and was accredited as such by the visible portion 
of it. Such an explanation was supposed to be found in a 
famous passage of the Old Testament, but it was put into 
the mouth of Jehovah himself, in the words of the Psalm 
(ii. 7), ^^ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.'^ 
That this speech refers to some Israelitish Eling, ,who is 
thus declared to be the representative of God, maybe seen 
as certainly as it is uncertain and of no consequence to us 
what king may be alluded to in it.* In the New Testa- 

* Comp. besides, C. Meier, The Three Bojal Psalms, &c. in Zeller's Theolo- 
gical Annaal, 1846, p. 334, ff., and Hitzig's Commentary on the passage. 

VOL. II. D 
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ment, on the other hand, the test is thrice repeated { 
5, T. S ; Acta xiii, 33), referred to Jeaua and applied to t! 
declaration of him as the Messiah or the Son of God i 
higher aenae. In the Paalm it was probably given throogh 
David {comp. Acta iv. 25) by divine commission ; what then 
more obvioua now that it was to be verified to represent it 
as being solemnly repeated by God himself. Already was 
Heaven opened for the descent of the Holy Spirit as a Dove j 
thua from the Heaven so opened the voice of God also might 
issue down, in order, by the well known divine address to the 
Messiah, to bring ont into full expression the significance of 
the whole scene. 

In ail this it is assnmed that the voice from Heaven origi- 
nally expressed itself in the form in which Justin quotes it 
from the memorabilia of the Apostles,* that is, exactly in the 
words of Paalm ii. 7: "Thou art ray Son, this day have I 
begotten thee." In this form the passage was read by 
several Fathers of the Church of a later age, and this also is 
the reading given na by one of the MSS. of onr Goapels in 
the passage of Liike.+ In the Gospel of the Hebrews of 
Epiphaniua, this form is combined with that known to as in 
ow own Goapels. There, the Voice from Heaven says iirsfc, 
aa we now find it in Mark and Luke : " Thou art my beloved 
Son, in theo I am well pleased;" then, again: "This day 
have I begotten thee," 

Then, when the fiash of light appears the Baptist asks 
JesuB, " Who art thou. Lord ?" whereupon the Voice from 
Heaven says in answer what we read in Matthew : " This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased," We loam 
clearly from the mode in which Juatin attempts to smooth 
over the difficulty what the reason was for first putting 
in the background, and then entirely removing the words, 
" This day have I begotten thee." He says that it does not 

• Dial, c Tryph. 88, 103. 

t Comp. HUgenfeld, The Goipela of Jostin, dw. p. 169, ff. 
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follow from theso words that Jesus had not, until that 
moment, been begotten as the Son of God ; that it was not ob- 
jectively his Sonship with regard to God that commenced with 
hia baptism by John, but only, subjectively, the knowledge of 
itonthe part ofmanthatdidso. Tho wordain question har- 
monised indeed very well with the view which, as we have 
pointed out above, lies at the foundation of the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke, and which wo find at a later period in 
Cerinthus and among the Ebionites, that Jesas had been a 
naturally begotten human being, to whom the higher prin- 
ciple was not imparted until his baptism ; but when Jesua came 
to be looked upon as having been from tho first begotten by 
tho Holy Spirit, which we shall soon see more clearly to have 
been the case with tho authors of our throe fii-st Gospels, and 
aa Justin also does, then these words created a difficulty, and 
had either to be explained artificially or to be entirely removed. 
But as in the latter case the voice from hoaven would have 
been entirely lost, and this was undesirable, other words of 
God, also interpreted in a Messianic sense were seized upon, 
from Isaiah xlii. 1 . Matthow, applying these words to Jesus in 
another passage {j^ii. 18), gives tliem thus : "Behold, my 
servant, whom I have chosen; my beloved, in whom my 
soul is well pleased." This text must have appeared the 
more suitable to the baptismal scene, as in the sequel to it 
Jehovah declares that he has put his Spirit on this beloved 
one (who, indeed, according to the historical sense of the 
passage in the prophet is no other than the people of Israel). 
The harmony with the passage in tho prophet is moat 
obvious in the form in Matthew : " This ia my beloved Son ;" 
in Mark and Luke in tho address, " Thoc akt mt beloved 
Sow," &c. Ac, the sound is still heard of the rejected passage 
in the Psalm. 

Accurately speaking, indeed, it was not this passage in the 
Psalm only that would not agree with the change of view of 
the person of Jesus. If Jesus had been originally begotten 
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by the Holy Spirit, then what need was there for that Spirit 
to descend upon him ? Was it then possible that over and 
above that physical Sonship, to say nothing of the indwelling 
of the divine Logos, there should be a higher, more perfect 
communication of the Divinity ? And was it, generally, be- 
fitting that the Son of God should submit himself to the 
baptism of repentance by John? To remove the latter 
difficulty, the author of our first Gospel (Matt. iii. 14, ff.) 
introduced the scene which represents that when Jesus came 
to the baptism of John, the Baptist endeavoured to divert 
him from his purpose by the words, '' I have need to bo 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me ?*' To which Jesus 
replies, '' Suffer it to be so now : for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness /^ i. e. without doubt to satisfy the 
expectation founded upon supposed types and prophecies 
that another Elijah would anoint the Messiah. 

But while all impropriety in the act of baptism appeared 
to be removed, there still remained the contradiction between 
the supplementary commmiication of the Holy Spirit and 
the original procreation by it, indeed it came out all the more 
glaringly. If the Baptist made that objection before the 
baptism of Jesus, consequently before he had seen the mira- 
culous signs which followed upon it, then he must already 
have known Jesus as one superior to him, and, as he con- 
fesses himself to have need of the baptism of Jesus by the 
Holy Spirit and fire, as the Messiah himself; consequently, 
those signs could not have been intended for him, the Bap- 
tist, but they must have had reference to Jesus himself or to 
the people. Tlie baptismal miracle referred to Jesus accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the narrative in the very 
literal sense that it was on this occasion that the Spirit of 
God was first communicated to him; but this sense was 
excluded by the higher view of his person, and therefore 
Matthew and Mark represent the occurrence to us as a spec- 
tacle granted to Jesus (we cannot indeed say with what object) 
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and perhaps (for the language is doubtful) also to the Bap- 
tist; while Luke, who also expressly embodies the Dove, 
makes all the bystanders witnesses of it It was impossible 
that this mode of representation should satisfy the fourth 
Evangelist, who could be but little inclined to admit that on 
this occasion his Christ had gained anything which had not, 
with the Logos, already dwelt within him ; it was necessary 
that the purpose of the appearance should be decidedly 
transferred from Jesus to the Baptist, to whom it was to serve 
as a token whereby to recognise the Son of God. But he 
could only require this if he had not already knovm Jesus to 
be the Messiah ; and it is therefore expressly stated by the 
fourth Evangelist, that he had not, in contradiction and 
probably with definite reference to the first. And so from 
this point of view, jbhe voice from heaven was also dropped 
out, being changed into a statement that God had on a pre- 
vious occasion pointed out to the Baptist the sign that was 
to be expected. 

By this understanding the Evangelical narrative of the 
miraculous appearances at the baptism of Jesus historically, 
that is, in the spirit of the narrators and their time, and for 
this very reason accepting them non-historically, we escape 
a series of difficulties to which the theological explanation of 
them in the attempt to maintain the historical character of 
the occurrence must be subject. Thus, one interpreter, in 
order to make the miracle more acceptable, considers every- 
thing as a vision, produced indeed by God, but only in the 
mind of Jesus and the Baptist ; another makes a real, but 
still a natural Dove hover over Jesus ; another prefers imagin- 
ing a meteoric-phenomenon, a flash of lightning and a clap 
of thunder, which at the same time helps him to explain the 
voice from heaven. Explanations such as these would be 
the least of what we should have to encounter. But the 
question recurs as to what could be the object of a supple- 
mentary communication of the Spirit to him who was born 
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the Son of God F In order to answer this question, which 
from our point of view solves itself, theologians hatched a 
whole nest of artificoa and evasions one more ahsnrd than 
the other. The Spirit of God, Bays one,* dwelt in Jesus from 
eternity ; but now the Holy Ghost, the third person of the 
Godhead, came into a new relation with him, a relation 
different from the identity of the essence with Son and 
Father. The Holy Spirit, says another,t was innato in Jesus 
as the spirit of life, hut at his baptism it was imparted to 
him as the spirit of his office ; or he is said to have had from 
eternity the consciousness of Sonship as the Son of God, but 
he has received now for the first timo the power of proving 
himself as such to the world — mere miserable sophistries and 
oumeaning abstractions, in which even the very authors of 
them can hardly have imagined or intended anything 
definite. 

Thus the Evangelical narrative of the occurrences at tho 
Baptism of Jesus, notwithstanding all the additions which it 
has received from other conceptions, may, in its main features, 
be derived from the attempt to provide for Jesus as the Son 
of David an Anointing, and, combined with it, a commaui- 
cation of the Spirit, of the same character as was imparted 
through Samuel to his ancestor. And we find this effort, 
in the case of one of our Evangelists, carried still further up. 
The Books of Samuel, of which David is properly the hero, 
begin not with the history of David's birth, but with that of 
Samuel. Similarly Luke prefaces the history of the annun- 
ciation and conception of Jesus with that of his forerunner, 
and in such a manner that the imitation is not to bo mis- 
taken. So far as this goes this would be the place for 
tracing the origin and rise of the history of tho infancy of 
the Baptist ; but that history is so closely connected with 
that of tho announcement and infancy of Jesus that it can 

• Ebrard, Stientific CriliciBm, 261. 

f Lutbardt, The Gotpcl of John in iu poculiaril}', &c. [>. 23S. 
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only be considered in connection with the latter. And this, 
being sketched from the point of view which considered 
Jesus, not as the Son of David, but the Son of God, must 
begin a new section. 



SECOND GROUP OP MYTHS. 

JESUS, THE SON OF GOD. 

I. JSSUS BEGOTTEN OF THE HOLT GhOST. 

57. 

According to all that has been said so far it appears that 
Christianity, in its moral and religious aspect, issued out of 
Judaism, but could not have issued out of Judaism until the 
latter had been penetrated with all kinds of foreign matter^ 
tending to modify its form, and more especially matter of 
Greek origin. This is also true of a conception which does 
not indeed belong to the spiritual basis of Christianity, but 
has contributed to define its form, the conception of Jesus 
as the Son of Gbd. This appellation, applied to Jesus con* 
sidered as the Messiah, had its origin in the most ancient 
Judaism, but had, in this, as we saw above, a merely figura- 
tive sense, not excluding mere human Sonship. As applied 
to Jesus the expression was taken literally — Jesus was con- 
sidered as the Son of God, with no human father. In this 
we cannot fail to see heathen notions acting upon the earliest 
circle of Christianity. 

The passage in the Psalm about the Son of God this day 
begotten, was, as we have seen, applied to Jesus, in the first, 
instance^ by those who nevertheless considered him as 
Joseph^s Son, and understood that divine procreation and 
Sonship in the traditional theocratic sense, i. e. that Jesus^ 
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like the best of the Kings of David's line before him was to 
be considered as a favourite and representative of God, only 
in an incomparably higher degree than they. It is true, 
indeed, that in reference to Jesus, the belief in his resurrec- 
tion, in his glorified and continuous existence with God, 
contributed not a little to the exaggeration of this idea, 
without, however, immediately destroying the natural view 
of his origin. The Apostle Paul, as we read in the intro- 
duction to the Epistle of the Eomans (i. 8), says of Jesus, 
" which was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead** — and thus we see how little these two points of view 
excluded each other. 

There is, moreover, even within the limits of Judaism itself, 
a tendency observable to oppose to one another the natural 
and reUgious points of view in such a manner that in the 
birth of personages of importance the share of the natural 
parents is limited as much as possible in favour of the 
divine co-operation. The Hebrew legend is fond of de- 
scribing individuals, upon whom in the scheme of God with 
his chosen people very much depended, as the children of 
old parents or mothers who had been long barren. Abra- 
ham, says the Apostle Paul (Eom. iv. 17, S.), trusted in 
God, who quiokeneth the dead and calleth those things 
which be not as though they were, therefore he considered 
not his own body now dead, when he was about an hundred 
years old, neither yet the deadness of Sarah's womb, but 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief, but 
was strong in faith giving glory to God, and being fully per- 
suaded that what he had promised he was able also to perform 
<— that is in their old age to give them Isaac as a son. Again, 
Joseph, Jacob's wise and favourite son, and the saviour of 
his family, is the child of a mother who had been long barren ; 
60 also Samson, the strong hero, and Samuel the restorer of 
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the people and the pure worship of God ; in the case of the two 
last their birth, which had become improbable, is announced 
by heavenly messengers, as that of Isaac by Jehovah himself. 
The fact that the history of the Baptist^s birth in Luke has 
the same outline has been already alluded to, and in the 
apocryphal Gospels Mary also, the mother of Jesus, is repre- 
sented as a late bom child, and on this occasion one of these 
Apocryphal writers thus instructively discloses the idea that 
lies at the bottom of such representations. '^God,'' he 
remarks, " if he closes the womb of a woman only does so in 
order the more miraculously to open it again, and to show that 
what is there bom is not the finit of human passion but a 
gift of God.''* If in the case of such late births it was 
considered necessary that God should have the greater share, 
it was obvious enough, in a case the issue of which was to 
be especially distinguished, to represent him as the sole agent, 
i. e. as the share of the female, when the origination of a 
human being was in question, could not at all events bo 
dispensed with, as taking entirely and exclusively the place 
of the male. 

This supposition, however, involved something calculated 
to repel the strictly orthodox Jew. God, as the Creator and 
Preserver of the world, and the operative powers in it, might 
open a womb that had long been closed, revive the dead 
powers of generation of old married people, without trenching 
on the purity of his supersensuous nature ; but to represent 
his agency as absolutely taking the place of the absent male, 
as the generative principle, was demurred to, because it 
appeared to degrade him into sensuality, to assimilate him to 
the philoprogenitive Gods of the heathen. There was, 
indeed, in the Old Testament a passage which lent itself to 
such a theory, and which has even by Christians been long 
interpreted in this sense, the passage of the Virgin who is 

♦ Evangel, de Nativ. Maruc, c. 3, in Thilo. CJod. apocr. N. T. I. 322. Comp. 
my life of Jesus, I. 130, Rem. 2. 
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to conceive, Isaiah vii. 14. When, in the time of Kiufp 
Ahaz, the kings of Syria and Israel advanced against Judah, I 
and the trembling king Bned for the support of Assyria, the 
Prophet gave him the tranqnillizing sign ; Circumstances, 
Bays he, shall change for the better so rapidly that a young 
woman,* now becoming pregnant (the wife, probably, of the 
Prophet himself, comp. viii. 3, 8) will be able to call her son, 
bom within the proper period, Emmanuel, i. e. God with us. 
In this passage, in point of fact neither the Messiah, nor a 
birth from a Virgin is spoken of; but with the fantastic mode 
of interpretation prevalent among the Jews, this would have 
as little prevented thom from accepting the passage as an 
allusion to the Messiah, as the Christians would have been 
prevented by the same reason from considering it as a pro- 
phecy applying to their Christ, if the conception of such an 
origin of the Messiah had been in existence among the Jews. 
But we have not succeeded in tracing this interpretation to 
pme-Christian times. 

On the other hand no proof is wanted to show that in the 
province of the Greco-Roman religion the idea of Sons of 
God was currently in vogue. It referred not merely to the 
demigods of the mythical period, but was also applied to 
historical personages of the later times. In many cases it 
may have boen the vanity of rulers or the flattery of sub- 
jects ; in others it was undeniably a real faith of a narrower 
or wider circle, and this faith sometimes appears very early, 
almost before personages so worshipped have departed this 
life. To say nothing of I^hogoras, whom, at a later period, 
hia enthusiastic adherents represented as a son of Apollo,t 
there was a legend current in Athens, even in the hfe-time 
of his nephew Speusippns, that Apollo had had intercourse 

* For ibc Hebrew word mctuiB s young nurriogcable u-oman, whether mar- 
ried or sioglo, not an obftolute virgin ; like the virgipos napte, and the puelln 
jam virmn cxportnj in Ilornec, Conn. II. 8, 28 ; III. 14, 10. 

t lamblich. Vila Pjtbag. 2, 
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witli his mother Perictione,* in reference to whicli a le&med 

Father of the Christian Church makes the remark that people 
could only conceive of the prince of philosophy as the son of 
a virgin {and of tho God of Wisdom, he might have added) .f 
Alexander the Great may, indeed, have himself originated 
the report that he was begotten by Zeus with his mother 
Olympias: Livy,J also, insinuates that the elder Scipio 
favoured the rise of a similar legend that was current about 
him among the Soman people ; still less was Augustus too 
good for this, as Suetonius and Dio Cassins§ give us, from 
ancient sources, an account of his procreation, obviously an 
imitation of that of Alexander, how, that is to say, his mother 
Atia fell asleep in the temple, on occasion of a midnight 
festival held in honour of Apollo, and a snake had intercourse 
with her, and then after ten months she had a eon who waa 
considered tho offspring of Apollo. But, however they may 
have arisen, histories of this kind were believed under many 
forms at a time, with the impulse of which towards contact 
with the aupematural world they corresponded, and thus we 
cannot be surprised if the Christians sought to give to their 
Messiah a birth of equal rank with these Teachers of philo- 
sophy and Rulers of the world of divine origin. In doing so 
it was natural that everything of a Bensuous character, every- 
thing relating to human intercourse, carefully removed aa it 
was from the Greco- Roman narratives, should also be struck 
out from those of the Christians ; it was no God in a human 
or serpent form that had enjoyed the intimacy of his mother, 
but it was the Holy Spirit, the aupersensual creative power 
of God, which, in the womb of the pure Virgin, had called the 
divine fruit into life. 

In this form tho conception might be acceptable even to 
the Jewish- Christian ; he found a prophecy of this mode of 
generation in the Son of tho Virgin mentioned iu Isaiah, ap- 

• Diog. Snet.in, I, 
} Boc4: xxTi. 19. 
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to conceive, Isaiah vii. 14. When, in the time of Kin 
AhftZ) the kings of Syria and Israel advanced against Jud 
and the trembling king sued for tJie sopport of Assyria, 
Prophet gave him the tranqoillizing sign : CirctimBtanceiiy] 
Bays he, shall change for the better so rapidly that a yoiingfj 
woman,* now becoming pregnant (the wife, probably, of thtfl 
Prophet himself, comp. viii. 3, 8) will be able to call her son^-f 
bom within the proper period, Emmanuel, i. e. God with us. 
In this passage, in point of fact neither the Messiah, nor a 
birth from a Virgin is spoken of: but with the fantastic mode 
of interpretation prevalent among the Jews, this would have 
as little prevented them ft-om accepting the passage as an 
allusion to the Messiah, as the Christians would have been 
prevented by the same reason from considering it as a pro- 
phecy applying to their Christ, if the conception of such an 
origin of the Messiah had boon in existence among the Jews. 
But we have not succeeded in tracing this interpretation to 
prtB-Christian times. 

On the other hand no proof is wanted to show that in the 
province of the Greco-Roman religion the idea of Sons of 
God was currently in vogue. It referred not merely to the 
demigods of the mythical period, but was also applied to 
historical personages of the later times, In many cases it 
may have been the vanity of rulers or the flattery of Bnb- 
jects ; in others it was undeniably a real faith of a narrower 
or wider circle, and this faith sometimes appear* very early, 
almost before personages so worshipped have departed thia 
life. To say nothing of Pythagoras, whom, at a later period, 
his enthusiastic adiiercnts represented as a son of Apol!o,t 
there was a legend current in Athens, even in the life-time 
of his nophew Speusippus, that Apollo had had intercourse 

* For tbc Hebrew word mcana a youag ntftniagaiblo woman, wbclher mai^ 
lied or single, not an absolute virgin ; like the rirginea napUo, and the puellja 
j«n linim Bxptrta: in Horace, Carm. It. 8, S2 ; III. 14, 10. 

t InmbUch. Vim Pythae- a. 
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only be considered in connection with the latter. And this, 
being sketched from the point of view which considered 
Jesus^ not as the Son of David, but the Son of God, must 
begin a new section. 



SECOND GROUP OP MYTHS. 

JESUS, THE SON OF GOD. 

I. JSSUS BEGOTTEN OF THE HOLT GhOST. 

57. 

According to all that has been said so far it appears that 
Christianity, in its moral and reUgious aspect, issued out of 
Judaism, but could not have issued out of Judaism until the 
latter had been penetrated with all kinds of foreign matter, 
tending to modify its form, and more especially matter of 
Greek origin. This is also true of a conception which does 
not indeed belong to the spiritual basis of Christianity, but 
has contributed to define its form, the conception of Jesus 
as the Son of Gbd. This appellation, applied to Jesus con- 
sidered as the Messiah, had its origin in the most ancient 
Judaism, but had, in this, as we saw above, a merely figura- 
tive sense, not excluding mere human Sonship. As applied 
to Jesus the expression was taken literally — Jesus was con- 
sidered as the Son of God, with no human father. In this 
we cannot fail to see heathen notions acting upon the earliest 
circle of Christianity. 

The passage in the Psalm about the Son of God this day 
begotten, was, as we have seen, applied to Jesus, in the first 
instance, by those who nevertheless considered him as 
JosepVs Son, and understood that divine procreation and 
Sonship in the traditional theocratic sense, i. e. that Jesus, 
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to conceive, Isaiah vii. 14. Wten, in the time of 
Ahaz, the kings of Syria and Israel advanced against Jnd 
and the trembling king sued for the support of Assyria, 
Prophet gave him the tranquillizing sign : CircnmBtanceeJ 
says he, shall change for the better so rapidly that a young 
woman,* now becoming pregnant (the wife, probably, of the 
Prophet himself, comp. viii. 3, S) will bo able to call her son, 
bom within the proper period, Emmanuel, i. e. God with us. 
In this passage, in point of fact neither the Messiah, nor a 
birth from a Virgin is spoken of: but with the fantastic mode 
of interpretation prevalent among the Jews, this would have 
as little prevented them from accepting the passage as an 
allusion to tlie Messiah, as the Christians would have been 
prevented by the same reason from considering it as a pro- 
phecy applj'ing to their Christ, if the conception of such an 
origin of the Messiah had been in existence among the Jews. 
But we have not succeeded in tracmg this interpretation to 
priB-Christian times. 

On the other hand no proof is wanted to show that in the 
province of the Greco-Roman religion the idea of Sons of 
Grod was currently in vogue. It referred not merely to the 
demigods of the mythical period, but was also apphed to 
historicul personages of the later times. In many eases it 
may have been the vanity of rulers or tho flattery of sub- 
jects ; in others it was undeniably a real faith of a narrower 
or wider circle, and this faith sometimes appears very early, 
almost before personages so worshipped have departed thia 
life. To say nothing of Pythagoras, whom, at a later period, 
his enthusiastic adherents represented as a son of Apollo,t 
there was a legend current in Athens, even in the life-time 
of his nephew Speusippus, that Apollo had had intercourse 

* For ihe Hebrew word mesiu n young mamagcable woman, wboUicr mu*- 
rid or Binglo, not an iibBolQle virgin ; like tho virgines nuptn, and ihe pueltn 
jun vinun expcrlfc in Horace, Carm, It. B, 32 ; III. M, 10. 

t IwnbUch. Vila ryUiag. a. 
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with his mother Perictione,* in reference to which a learoed 
Father of the Christian Church makes the remark that people 
could only conceive of the prince of philosophy as tho Bon of 
a virgin (and of tho God of Wiedomj he might have added). f 
Alexander the Great may, indeed, have himself originated 
the report that he was begotten by Zeus with his mother 
Olympias: Livy,J also, insinuates that the elder Scipio 
favonred the rise of a Bimilar legend that was current about 
him among the Roman people ; atill less was Augustus too 
good for this, as Suetonius and Dio CaasiusJ give us, from 
ancient sonrces, an account of his procreation, obviously an 
imitation of that of Alexander, how, that is to say, hia mother 
Atia fell asleep in the temple, on occasion of a midnight 
festival held in honour of Apollo, and a snake had intercourse 
with her, and then after ten months she had a son who was 
considered the offspring of Apollo. But, however they may 
liave arisen, histories of this kind were believed under many 
forms at a time, with the impulse of which towards contact 
with the supernatural world they corresponded, and thus wo 
cannot be surprised if the Christians sought to give to their 
Messiah a birth of equal rank with these Teachers of philo- 
sophy and Rulers of the world of divine origin. In doing so 
it was natural that everything of a sensuous character, every- 
thing relating to human intercoorse, carefully removed as it 
was from the Greco-Roman narratives, should also be struct 
out from those of the Christians j it was no God in a liuman 
or serpent form that had enjoyed the intimacy of his mother, 
but it was the Holy Spirit, the supersensual creative power 
of God, which, in the womb of the pure Virgin, had called the 
divine fruit into life. 

In this form the conception might bo acceptable oven to 
the Jewish- Christian ; he found a prophecy of this modo of 
generation in the Sou of the Virgin mentioned in Isaiah, ap- 

• Diog. Buel. Ul. I, 
X Booksxvi. 19. 
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to conceive, Isaiah vii. 14. When, in the time of '. 
Ahaz, the kings of Syria and Israel advanced against Jndi 
and the trembling king ened for the support of Assyria, i 
Prophet gave him the tranqaillizing sign : CircntnstancesJ 

Bays he, shall change for the better so rapidly that a yom 
woman,* now becoming pregnant (the wife, probably, of tl 
Prophet himself, comp. viii. 3, 8) will be able to call her si 
bom within the proper period, Emmanuel, i. e. God with u 
In this passage, in point of fact neither the Messiah, nor Q 
birth from a Virgin is spokon of: but with the fantastic mof 
of interpretation prevalent among the Jews, this would hayf 
as little prevented them from accepting the passage as tait 
allusion to the Messiah, as the Christians would have beeii'l 
prevented by the same reason from considering it as a pro^J 
phecy applj-ing to their Christ, if the conception of such a 
origin of the Messiah had been in existence among the Jews. .' 
But we have not succeeded in tracing this interpretation to I 
prffi- Christian times. 

On the other hand no proof is wanted to show that in the"! 
province of the Greco-Homan religion the idea of Sons of ■ 
God was currently in vogue. It referred not merely to the T 
demigods of the mythical period, but was also applied to 
historical personages of the later times. In many cases it 
may have been the vanity of rulers or the flattery of sub- 
jects ; in others it was undeniably a real faith of a narrower 
or wider circle, and this faith sometimes appears very early, 
almost before personages so worshipped have departed thia 
life. To say nothing of Pythagoras, whom, at a later period, 
his enthusiafitic adherents represented as a eon of Apollo,t 
there was a legend current in Athens, even in the life-time 
of his nephew Speusippus, that Apollo had had intercourse 

* For tbc UebreiT word meana a young mumagcable ivoman, nheUicr mar- 
ried or sioglo, not an nbiolute virgin : like Uic virgin<!3 naplai, and the puella 
jam viruro expcrto! in Horace, Conn, II. 8, S3 ; III. 14, to. 

t lambUth. Vita PjUiog. a. 
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with his mother Perictione,* in reference to which a learned 
Father of the Christian Church makes the remark that people 
could only conceive of the prince of philoaophy as the son of 
a virgin {and of the God of Wiedomj he might have added) .f 
Alexander the Great may, indeed, have himself originated 
the report that he was begotten by Zena with his mother 
Olympias: Livy,t also, insinuates that the elder Bcipio 
favoured the rise of a similar legend that was current about 
him among the Roman people ; Btill less was Augustus too 
good for this, as Suetonius and Dio Cassius§ give us, from 
ancient sources, an account of his procreation, obviously an 
imitation of that of Alexander, how, that ia to say, his mother 
Atia fell asleep in the temple, on occasion of a midnight 
festival held in honour of Apollo, and a snake had intercourse 
with her, and then after ten months she had a son who was 
considered the offspring of Apollo. But, however they may 
liavo arisen, histories of this kind were believed under many 
forms at a time, with the impulse of which towards contact 
with the supernatural world they corresponded, and thus we 
cannot bo surprised if the Christians sought to give to their 
Messiah a birth of equal rank with these Teachers of philo- 
sophy and Rulers of the world of divine origin. In doing so 
it was natural that everything of a sensuous character, every- 
thing relating to human intercourse, carefully removed as it 
was from the Greco- Roman narratives, should also be struck 
out from those of the Christians ; it was no God in a human 
or serpent form that had enjoyed the intimacy of his mother, 
but it was the Holy Spirit, the supersensua! creative power 
of God, which, in the womb of the pure Virgin, had called the 
divine fruit into life. 

In thia form the conception might be acceptable even to 
the Jewish- Christian ; he found a prophecy of this mode of 
generation in the Son of tho Virgin mentioned in Isaiah, ap- 

* Diog. Bnet. in. 1, 2. f Hicroii. ndv. Jmin. i. S6, 

X Book xxvi. IB, 5 Soeton. Oclav. 94. Dio Cass, Hist, *5. 
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proximating types in the men of God of the Old Testament, 
bom late and contrary to human expectation, and withdraw- 
ing himself at the same time from the old Jewish prejudices 
by the unsensual form in which the idea was clothed, he had, 
by the pre-eminence which an origin of this kind assured to 
Christ above Moses and all Jewish Prophets, gained a strong 
weapon in the conflict with Judaism. 

But this conception, once attained, had now to be properly 
brought upon the scene, to bo put forward in a regular 
narrative. For doing this, the most appropriate means, as 
in the case of most of those Old Testament births at an 
advanced period of the parents' lives, was a supernatural 
announcement previous to the event. Then the natural 
father was in existence upon whom the Genealogy had built 
so much, and who now must be set aside. Finally it was 
necessary to prepare for the heavenly scion a fitting re- 
ception upon earth. 

With regard to the two first points, we have in our Gospels 
a twofold account, one in the first and one in the third Gospel 
(Matt. i. 18 — 25 ; Luke i. 26 — 38), of which, if wo consider 
them without prejudice, the first will appear the earliest and 
most original. It is both sterner and more simple than tho 
other. Sterner in so far as it puts forward the repulsive fact 
of the pregnancy of a bride without the agency of the bride- 
groom, and, so far as the reader is concerned, immediately 
removes the diflBculty by tho addition that the pregnancy 
was caused by the Holy Ghost, but represents Joseph, tho 
bridegroom, as really taking oficnce, and only becoming 
subsequently pacified by an angel in a dream. In this 
account we do not learn whether oven Mary had been pre- 
viously made acquainted with the cause of her pregnancy. 
That she should not have been so, appeared to the author of 
the corresponding narrative in Luke, even if he were other- 
wise acquainted with that of Matthew, altogether too abrupt. 
Still, in the case of Mary, violence could not be supposed to 
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have been offered to her as by heathen gods in heathen story, 
but she must, according to Luke, have come to an under- 
standing about the matter. So an Angel is sent to Mary. 
And this Angel is not a common nameless one, but the Angel 
known from the Old Testament (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21 ; comp. 
Tob. xii. 25) as one of the highest dignitaries in the court of 
God. And he is deputed to announce to her that she is 
favoured by God, so far as to become pregnant, and to be the 
Mother of the Messiah, and moreover that all this, as the 
angel adds in answer to her doubting question, is effected by 
the Holy Ghost, and that therefore the holy offspring of her 
womb shall be called, in the full sense of the words, the Son 
of God. Mary acquiescing in the divine pleasure, the 
author considers it superfluous to add any thing by way of 
explanation as to Joseph's conduct in the matter, and 
conversely, Matthew thinks it superfluous to state at all how 
Mary was informed of what was to happen to her. 

These discrepancies are caused by the difference in the 
plan of the two narratives. But they have two main features 
in common. They are these, first that a heavenly messenger 
announces the miraculous conception of the Messianic infant, 
and, secondly, that ho fixes beforehand on the name, Jesus. 
Instances of this were already furnished by the 01 d Testament 
types, in the histories of Isaac and Ishmael, of Samson and 
Samuel. As in Matthew the Angel says to Joseph : She, thy 
wife shall (or in Luke, to Mary, Thou wilt) bear a Son, and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus, exactly in the same manner had 
Jehovah (IMos. xvii. 19) spoken to Abraham; Thy wife shall 
boar to thee a son, and thou shalt call his name Isaac : as 
the latter name is derived from the laughter, at one time of 
Abraham himself (xvii. 17), at another time of Sarah (xviii. 
12 — 15), then of the people (xxi. 6), so, in Matthew the 
name of Jesus is derived from the destination of the infant 
to save the people from their sins. And this again is done 
in words which remind us of the announcement of Samson's 
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destination to save Israel from tho hand of the Philiatinea 
(Judges xiii. 5). This imitation of Old Testament narratives 
points to an origin in a Jewish Christian circle. Agreeable 
to it also is the Jewish view of the destiny of Jesus, especially 
in Luke, where tho throne of David, endless dominion over 
the House of Jacob is spoken of (i. 32, ff.) ; though in Matthew 
also, not only the sins are alluded to, from which the child, 
miraculously conceived, shall redeem hia people (i. 21), but 
also, in the Jewish sense, the consequences of them, that isi 
subjugation to, and maltreatment by, the people of the 
Heathen. 



58. AnSDNCIATION and BiETH op the PoRBRinOiER. 

Tho history of tho birth of Jesus is more artificially sketched 
in Luke than in Matthew. This, indeed, appears in tho 
characteristics already considered, but is still more decisively 
shown by the fact that while Matthew is satisfied with making 
us acquainted with the beginning of tho lifo of Jesua, Lnke 
draws that of hia precursor John, within the range of hia 
description (i. 5—25. 3G. 39—80}. So far, as has been 
already remarked, the beginning of his Gospel resembles 
that of the first Book of Samuel, which also starts from the 
history of the birth not of King Saul or King David, but of 
the Seer Samuel, who was destined to anoint them without, 
however, connecting the accounts of tho nativity of these 
kings with that of Samuel, m the manner in which the 
author of the first chapter of the Gospel of Luke connects 
that of Jesus the Messiah and hia forerunner John, 

Samuel's parents live on Mount Epbraim, So, likewise, 
those of the Baptist in the hill-country of Judea (i, 39). 
Samuel, tho king-maker, was looked upon, at least in the 
later Jewish tradition, as a branch of the stem of Levi 
(1 Chron, vii. 26, ff.), probably because the anointing of 
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kings was, according to tho latest ordinance, performed by a 
prieat (1 Kings i. 39). So also in Luko, the man who was 
to anoint tho Messiah was, on the father's side, descended 
from Levites, while his mother is even made a descendant of 
Aaron, and namesake of his wife (2 Mos. vi. 23). And by 
this, perhaps, b& the mother of Jesus is called a cousin of the 
mother of his precursor {i. 36), a further point was supposed 
to be attained, that, namely, of deriving the royal Son of 
David througk his mother from a priestly line, and conse- 
qnently of representing him as a Priest and King, after the 
order of Melchizedek (Pa. ex. 4).* Samuel's mother had 
been long barren, so also is that of John. But the former, 
like Rachel and Loah, is associated as the barren bat 
beloved wife with another who bears children to her husband. 
The mother of the Baptist, on the other hand, is made a 
second Sarah; that is, according to tho custom of that time 
she is represented as the only wife, having grown old in 
barrenness, of a husband equally advanced in years. And 
the similar expression in both cases : " they both were well 
stricken in years" (Luke i. 7; 1 Mos. xviii. 11), leaves no 
doubt as to the imitation. Then again, it is in accordance 
with the type of Samuel, that the promise of the Son is con- 
nected with a roligioua journey ; in the caso of Samuel with 
the annual joumoy of his parents to Shiloh, to offer a sacri- 
fice to Jehovah ; iu that of John, with the journey of hia 
father to perform the duties of hia priestly office. The 
wish to have issue in the parents of Samuel, as the father 
had children by tho other wife, was particularly strong on 
the part of the barren wife. It is, therefore, she who prays 
Jehovah for a son, and receives from tho High Priest the 
assurance that her prayers are heard (1 Sam. i. 10, ff.}. But 
in tho parents of the Baptist the wish is supposed to be 
equally strong on both sides ; but, as the wife in this instfmoe 

" As ho appear* in the Tcalampni of tho Iwolvo patrUrchs, comp. ETilgcn- 
Md, The GiMpcl of Jualin, &c., p. 2GS, Romnrk. 
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docs not accompany the husband^ we must assnme it to have 
been made known to God by him alone^ during the oSering 
of incense tn the sanctuary, and the angel Grabriel to have 
appeared and signified to him the assent of the Ahnighty. 
The angeKc appearance, which is not found in the history of 
Samuel, was borrowed by the Evangelical accounts from the 
history of Samson, who was likewise a son of parents ad- 
vanced in years (Judges xiii,) j to the parents of Samson 
the angel appears in some undefined place in the country, to 
Zachariah in the Temple. The cause of this difference is the 
difference in the position of the parents in each case ; but 
the name of the angel which is peculiar to the narrative of 
Luke, and is taken from the mythology of the Jews subse- 
quent to the Captivity, was to a certain extent already given 
in Samson's history, where indeed the angel refuses to give 
his name (ver. 18), but is repeatedly designated as a ' Man 
of Gt)d,' which is just the meaning of Gabriel. 

In the history of Samson no doubt whatever is expressed 
as to the fulfihnent of the promise given by the messenger 
of God. Quite as little in that of Samuel, as to the assurance 
of the High Priest. The parents are not represented as 
being old in either of these cases, and consequently the 
result is not considered as improbable. But the narrative of 
Luke makes the parents of the Baptist an old married couple^ 
like Abraham and Sarah, and therefore borrowed also the 
feature of the word of the angel appearing, at first, incredible 
to Zachariah. As in that case, the parents in succession 
insist upon the objection arising from their old age (1 Mos. 
xvii. 17, xviii. 12), so, in this, Zachariah insists upon it on 
his own behalf and that of his wife (i. 18) ; and as Abraham, 
on receiving the first promise that he, through his descen- 
dants shall possess the land of Canaan, asks the question, 
how he is to know this ? (1 Mos. xv. 8), so, and in the same 
words also, Zachariah expresses his doubt to the angel (ver. 
18). ITius the unbelief of Abraham and Sarah passed away ; 
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but they liad as yet before them no similar example of the 
effect of miracaloHS power ; on the other hand, Zachariah, 
who, in the history of his people had several instances of this 
sort before him, was struck dumb, as a sign of punishment, 
until the fulfilment of the promise (ver. 20), as Paul, according 
to the narrative in the Acts, was struck blind for a time 
after the reproachful apparition of Christ, and as Daniel 
became dumb after the appearance of the Angel (not indeed 
by way of punishment, but at the majesty of the figure), 
until he touched the lips of the prophet, and thus restored 
his speech (Dan. x. 15, ff.). 

llie name of the promised child is fixed beforehand, and 
this is a feature borrowed from the history of Ishmael and 
Isaac (1 Mos. xvi. 11, xvii. 19). The precepts, again, as to 
his future mode of life, how he is to avoid wine and strong 
drink, are word for word the same that were given to the 
mother of Samson for her observance during her pregnancy 
(Judges xiii. 4, vii. 14) ; moreover, the dedication of both 
infants to higher objects from their mother's womb, and their 
waxing in the spirit is in both cases expressed in similar 
words (Judges xiii. 5, 24, ff. ; Luke i. 15, 80). On the 
other hand, the hymns of praise interwoven with the narra- 
tive in Luke, are taken from the history of Samuel. His 
mother, on bringing to the High Priest the son that had 
been given to her (1 Sam. ii. 1, ff.), broke out into a hymn 
of praise. So likewise does the father of the Baptist, when 
on the circumcision of the latter his tongue is again loosened 
(Luke i. 67, ff.) ; although in particular points the hymn of 
Mary (Luke i. 64, ff.) resembles that of the mother of Samuel 
more than that of Zachariah does. 

Thus the author of this prefatory history in the third Gospel 
compounded his narrative like a Mosaic out of different anti- 
types in the Old Testament. And the process can only appear 
improbable to one who has no conception of the form of 
thought and authorship of the later Jews. The Jew of that 

VOL. II. E 
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period of tlie Epigoni lived bo ontirely in the earlier history 
of his people, and in the sacred books in which that history 
waa laid down, that he foimd in them everything that subse- 
quently took place prefigured, everywhere prophecies and 
aymbola of following events, and the Poet likewise who 
wished to glorify the birth of a man of God of a later period 
could imagino nothing but that all had taken place in con- 
nection with it as in the corresponding cases of sacred history 
in primeval times, 

Otherwise the composer of the prefatory history is no 
spiritless imitator, but when the object he has in view re- 
quires it, can, without binding himself to matter already 
given, exercise independent invention. This is shown by the 
original manner in which he brings about a meeting between 
the mother of the Messiah and that of his precursor. In the 
arrangement of this meeting, his object was no other but 
that of gloiifying Jesus by putting the Baptist as early aa 
possible into a relation with him, and making that relation 
one of subordination. This object could not be attained 
better than by bringing together, not the sons in the first 
instance, but the mothers, with the embryos of the sons already 
in the womb, and by representing something to take place 
significantly prefiguring the subsequent relative position of 
the two men. In order to give probability to their meeting, 
it was necessary that the women should be connected : their 
actual meeting was brought about by a hint of the Angel, 
who in order to make tho fulfilment of the promise given to 
Mary credible to her, referred her to what God had done ia 
the case of her cousin Elizabeth, and which waa scarcely less 
incredible. Tlie author indeed puts a prognostic of the 
relation between the two sons into tho words with which 
he represents the mother of the precursor as saluting tha 
mother of the Messiah {i. 43) : " And whence is this to me 
that the mother of my Lord should come to me ?" i. e. how 
am I so hououred that, &c. And this, only referring to the 
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mothers, Implies the aarae as ia irapliod in the words put by 
Matthew (iii. 14) into the month of the Baptist on tho 
approach of Jesus : " I have need to be baptized of thuc, 
and comest thou to me ?" But the prognostic was incom- 
parably more striking if the embryo Baptist liimaclf also 
took part in this homi^e. And the writer had before him 
an analogous instance in the Old Testament history. Rebecca, 
the wife of the patriarch Isaac, was ahto at first barren, and 
it was not until after the prayer of her husband that Jehovah 
bestowed upon hor those twins who were to be the progeni- 
tors of two nations, the EJomitcs and tho Israelitiea (1 Mos. 
xsT. 21). The subseriuent relation between these nations 
had, according to tho Hebrew legend, been already tj-pified 
in the relation between the two children in the womb of their 
mother. First, their hostile position to each other by the 
fact that the two children struggled in tho womb of their 
mother (xxT. 22) ; next the spiritual superiority of the ver- 
satile but weaker Israel over the uncultivated strength of 
Edom, in the circumstance that on the occasion of tho 
birth Jacob took hold of tho heel of his first-born brother 
(xxv. 26; comp. xxvii. 36). But as the Baptist was not 
to be the twin brother of Jesus, there was nothing else 
possible but that he should mako, in the womb of his 
mother, a significant movement. Abraham had rejoiced 
that he should see the day of tho appearing of Christ, and 
had been glad when (in Paradise) he had really lived to see 
it (.John X. 56). In'like manner the forerunner of Christ, 
while even in his mother's womb, expressed hisjoyatthe 
coming of him whom he was afterwards to announce by 
making a movement indicative of joy on occasion of the 
salutation given by Mary on her entrance {i, 44). In order 
to do this it was necessary, for ovon miraculous histories 
prefer, in tho secondary features, clinging to the natural 
course of things, that he should have entered upon the period 
at which embryos begin to move : hence the assertion that 
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Elizabeth had beou already pregnant for six months i 
Mary's visit to her was occasioned by the angelic mesaai 

The hymn of praise which the mother of Samoel sings 
when she delivers up her infant, after being weaned, to his 
lofty calling, has been already spoken of as a model nob 
likely to be left unused. It was obvious to put a similar 
hymn into the mouth of the father of the Baptist ; but before 
the birth and circumcision of the latter, gave a fitting oppor- 
tunity for such an outburst, Mary comes m with her visit, 
and now she anticipates Zachariah in plagiarizing the hymn 
of praise of Samuel's mother (comp. Luke i. 47 with! Sam. ii. 
1 J Lake ver. 49 with 1 Sam. ver. 2 ; Lnkever, 51 with 1 Sam, 
ver. 3, ff. ; Luke ver. 52 with 1 Sam. ver. 8 ; Luke ver, 53 with 
1 Sam. ver. 5 ; moreover Luke vor. 48 with 1 Sam. i. 11), 
and leaves to Zachariah, for his hymn of praise on the 
occasion of the circumcision of hia son, only an anthology 
from different passages in the Psalma and Prophets. 
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Annunciation of the birth of the Baptist; annunciation 
of the birth of Jeaus ; meeting of their mothers ; birth and 
circumcision of the Baptist ; birth and circumcision of 
Jeaus : thus, in Luke, the narratives are interwoven with 
one another. In Matthew, on the other hand, not only ia 
nothing here said of the Baptist, but even the birth of 
Jesus is only alluded to once before it and once after 
it : while the birth itaolf and its attendant circumstances, 
are not made the subject of a narrative. 

In Luke such a narrative ia found {ii. 1 — 20). Tho basis 
of it, the taxation of Quirinus, as the occasion of the journey 
of the parents of Jesus, we have already examined and found 
it to be an historical error, occasioned by a dogmatical 
necessity. The further features of the narrative are referred 
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to this basis. As strangers, only brought to Bethlehem by 
the taxing, the parents of Jesus have there no dwelling-place, 
and the same occasion having brought many strangers to the 
same locality, the parents cannot find room even in the inn, 
but are obliged to find shelter in a stable — or, according to 
the apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy, and several Fathers 
of the Church, in a cave not far from the place* — and to lay 
the new-bom infant in a manger. Hence ensues the transi- 
tion into the pastoral world, to which, however, the author 
of our narrative is led not merely by the stall and manger, 
but is also concerned with it on its own account. The 
patriarchs of the Hebrew nation had been shepherds, and had 
received the revelations made to them in the midst of their 
flocks : the Angel of the Lord had appeared to Moses, the 
first Saviour of the people, when he was keeping the flocks of 
his father-in-law Jethro (2 Mos. iii. 1, fi".), and the ancestor 
of the Messiah, David, had been taken by God away from the 
flocks at Bethlehem, in order to feed his people (Ps. Ixxviii. 
79, fi". ; 1 Sam. xvi. 11.) In the same way the Greco-Roman 
legends choose to represent their heroes, a Cyrus or Bomulus, 
as being brought up among flocks.f So also in this case they 
are poor simple shepherds in the field, not the Pharisees and 
Scribes, or the cruel King in the capital, who are thought 
worthy of the first inteUigence of the birth of the Messianic 
infant. 

It is night when the angel appears to the shepherds, and 
the glory of the Lord shines around them. This, again, is 
connected with another idea. According to Isaiah (ix. 2), the 
people that walks in darkness is to see a great light, and a 
light is to shine upon those that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death. This prophecy is applied not only by 
Matthew (iv. 16) to the Messiah, Jesus, but also in the course 

* Justin Dial. c. Trjph. 78. Orig. c Cels. i. 51. Protey. «facobi, c. 18. Evang. 
de Natiy. Mar. c 13. Justin also refers to Isaiah xzxiii. 16. 

t Herodot. i. 110, tL Jay. i. 4. 
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of the history of the Infancy, in Luke (i. 79}; it is the Day-staTa 
irom on high, tho light that shineth in darkness {comp. John W 
i. 5); and as soon as the symbol had got the privilege <^M 
being understood literally even once, the night-scene whioh M 
wo have in Luke was the natural result. 

Tho Angel that appears to the shepherds in the heavenly 1 
hght proclaims to thein the birth of the Messianic Saviour j 
in the city of David, and as a sign of the truth of his aa- 
nouncement, refers them to the fact that on their retmii to J 
the city they will find a new-bom infant lying in a manger. J 
So Isaiah (vii. 14), had given to Ahaz as a sign, a child stiU | 
mibom, but to be called on his birth by a name of joyful im-A 
port. And it was altogether in the spirit of the Hebrew -J 
legend to represent sometimes the truth of a prophecy^r 
Bometimcs the divine character of an event, sometimes tlie J 
dignity of a man of God, as being guaranteed by the coiuoiT.^ 
dcnco of an occiurenco foretold as being about to happenfl 
immediately. {Comp. e.g. 1 Sam. ii. 34, x. 7) ff. ; Matt,J 
xxi. 2, tf. ; Acts X. 6, ff., 17, ff.). As soon as this one Angfllil 
has dehvered his message, the heavenly hosts join in chorus, I 
the shepherds return to the city, find the child, and tell thel 
announcement that has been made to them in reference to it. 1 
At this the common hearers are surprised, but his mother I 
keeps all these sayings in her heart and ponders on them, i 
formerly Jacob had thoughtfully presei-ved in his heart what | 
Joseph, his miraculous son, told him of his dreams. 

The birth of Jesus having been thus glorified by angelio 
scenes, it seemed superfluous to embellish the scene of the . 
circumcision as had been done on tha occasion of that of the 
Baptist. Only it could not be passed over (Luke ii. 21), in 
order, in accordance with tho tendency of this history of the 
Infancy in Lnko, to bring into rehef the exact observance of 
the law on tho part of the family of Jesus. 
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The view that Jesus was begotten by the Holy Ghost in ' 
the womb of a Virgin might indeed, aa above explained, be 
reconciled with the Jewish idoa of God, by the exclusion of 
every sensuous element from the conception. Still aa the 
■consideration of this element could not be prevented from 
continually intruding, the theory retained something offensive 
not only to the Jewish Christians, but also to those converted 
from the Heathen, who had elevated their minds to a spiritual 
conception of the nature of the Deity. Christians, accord- 
ingly, of this description, and these in particular, were under 
the necessity of making their new form of religion indepen- 
dent of that of the ancient Jews, of attempting to raise their 
Christ above the nature of common humanity, and at the same 
time above the greatest of the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
A method of doing so, and of keeping clear at the same 
■time of that objectionable theory, appeared to present itself 
to them, a method by which the same object might be 
attained, and at last a point even higher might be reached.* 
When it became impossible for the adherents of the 
murdered Messiah to consider him aa dead, as a disembodied 
shade, >. e. when their faith in hia resurrection and ascension 
to God arose, they attainod to a conception of Jesus which, at 
least from the moment of hia reaurrection and ascension to 
heaven, placed him in tho same rank with the rest of the 

I " Ccpinpare, on what follows, Zcllor, on the Christology of tho New Teela- 

meat, Tlieologieal Annual, 1S42, p. 51, ff. Philosophy ofihe GcDcka, iii. 2, p. 
eai, ff. Sohweglcr, ihe po«t-Apo8tolic Age, ii. aS6, ff. HcllwBg, Theory ofthe 
Fro-exiGtenco of Cbriat id the Ancient Christian Chnrch, Theological Aunual, 
1648, p. \ll, ff. S!7, ff. Liicke, CoiDDienlary on the Ooepcl of John (Uiird 
edition), L ass, ff. Bntir, Christianity of the Thre« FirEt Ccntarios, p. 308, ff. 
Volkmar, Commentary on the Bavelation of John, p. 72, IT. 113. llolsten, 
Paul's Vision of Christ, Joumul gf SciontiEc Theology, 1B6I, p. 231, ff. J 
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court of God, the Angelflj nay, even above them, as a Bein^ 1 
to whom all power in Leaven and ear^ was given by God i 
(Matt, xjtviii, 18). But, if his exiatcnco had not begun until I 
the timu of hia human birth, he could not bo even in the I 
rank of the Angela, seeing that they were as old as the crea- I 
tion of the world. If he was to be mode equal to them, ha J 
must have existed before his human birth ; this must hara 1 
been, not the origination of his person, but only a desconb 1 
of it from his earlier superseusual existence. 

The formation of such a view of Jesus as the Messiah was 
assisted by several Jewish uotiona. ITie Son of Man in , 
Daniel, who comes in the clouds of Heaven before the throna J 
of God and is endowed by him with dominion of the universe, 
might have been originally intended merely as a symbol | 
to mean the people of Israel. But when, as is obviously j 
the case in our Gospels, the term was considered to apply 
to the Messiah, the latter was naturally looked upon as a 
supernatural Being. The name of Messiah, as well as the 
nation and their law, was considered by the Jews as among 
those things which had existed in the mind of God, even- 
before the creation of the world j that is, as God, as they 
were taught by their own selfishness to believe, made the 
world for the sake of the Jemsh people, and for their sake 
also would send the Messiah into the world, he must at the 
same time that ho sketched the plan of the universe, have 
also had in his mind the Messiah and his mission to it. 
Now, the course of ideas of this kind is well known. What 
was previously intended is converted into a fact already 
executed, the ideal becomes the real pre -existence. ■ Prom 
the description of God, as the God of Abraham of Isaac and 
of Jacob, Jesus inferred the continued existence of these 
Patriarchs (Matt. xxii. 31, ff.). Just as easily might another 
person, on the supposition that the appearance of this 
Messiah was included in the eternal scheme of God in the 
creation, infer that he had been God at the time of the 
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creation of the world. The description of Jeans as "the 
Beginning of the creation of God," in the Revelation (iii, 8), 
stands on the dividing lino betweoa the ideal and real appre- 
hension of the notion. 

Something similar might be suggested by a pecnliarity in 
the Mosaic history of the creation. It is well known that 
in the first Book of Mosea the creation of man ia told in two 
ways. First, i, 27, in the words, "And God made maji 
in his own image, in the image of God made ho him, man 
and woman made he them ;" again, ii. 7, it is stated that 
God formed man of the dust of the gronnd, and breathed into 
hia nostrils the breath of life, and then, subsequently, made 
the woman of one of his ribs. This double narrative, which 
has persuaded modem criticism that two distinct portions 
are combined in the first Book of Moses, snggested to 
Jewish thinkers discoveries of quite a different sort. As 
it was said of Man, in the first instance, that he was made in 
the imago of God, and, in the second, that he was formed 
of the dust of the earth, it was supposed that the same man 
could not be meant, but that the first must have been the 
Bupecsensua! heavenly man, the second the aensunl and earthly. 
We find this distinction in the Alexandrian Jew, Philo ; we 
find it also in the Apostle Paul, and indeed applied to Jesus aa 
the Messiah. According to Paul, Jesus is, in his nature, the 
other man, the second Adam, the image of God ; who, as 
heavenly, is contrasted with tho first earthly man {1 Cor. xv. 
45; 2 Cor. iv. 4). He is called the second or the last, 
though created before the other, witliout doubt because he 
did not appear until after the first. God waited for the 
posterity of the earthly Adam to develop itself up to a 
certain point, and then, and not till then, in order to close 
the present period of the world scut upon earth in human 
form the heavenly Adam, who since his creation had been 
with him, as the Son of God, in a glorified form of fight. If 
the Messiah, as the heavenly Adam, had thus existed since 
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the creation, he might still, even though he had uot ap- 
jiearod among mortal men until the coming of Jesus, hare J 
inQucnced mankind, and especially the chosen people, and | 
when Paul on one occasion {1 Cor. x. 4 — 9) calls Christ that 1 
epiritaal rock which followed the Israelites through the I 
wilderness, and warns the Corinthian Christians not to tempfc I 
Cliriat as some of thorn had done, we are at all events not 1 
compelled to see in the first case a mere allegory, or in the I 
second by a forced construction to evade the inference thai 1 
Paul conceived hia Adam-Christ, even at the time of the ! 
inarch through the wilderness, to have stood in a peculiar 1 
relation to the people of Israel. 

It is, as is well known, a disputed point whether he attri- I 
buted to him a part in the creation of the world. When, indeed, 
we read in 1 Cor. viii. 6, " But to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him ; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him ;" 
wc might at first sight suppose that these words can mean 
only that Christ was the Creator of the world, though in a 
secondary, more instrumental position. And if Paul is also 
the author of the Epistle to the Colossians, in which (i. 1 5, ET.) 
Christ is called the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
of every creature, for by him were all things created that are 
in heaven and that arc in earth, visiblo and invisible ; and if, 
therefore, the first passage is to be explained by the last, 
it would not bo possible to doubt the creation of the world 
by Christ to be the doctrine of Paul. It is true indeed that 
according to the original Mosaic record, Man, oven the 
Being created in the image of God, was not created until 
the sixth day, after everything else. And thus it is not 
exactly clear how ho can be supposed to have taken part in 
the creation. But that his having been created would not 
exclude the possibility of his own creative eflBcacy, we 
ace from this very passage of the Epistle to the Colossians : 
after ho had been created by God, all else, it is eaid, 
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was then created by liiiu. But if tho Epistle to the Colos- 
siaca, together with those to the PhilJppians and Ephesians, 
belongs to a somewhat later period, and the passage in 
that to the Corinthians taken hy itself admits of another 
explanation, still we see from them, as well as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, wliat the tendency was of the course of 
the development of those conceptions. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, like that of the Coloasians, while passing over 
the Pauhne idea of the primaaval Man, connecta the creation 
of the world immediately with the attribute of the Messiah, 
Son of God, taking it not in the Jewish theocratic bat 
in the metaphysical sense. The Son is the express image 
of the essence, tho brightness of the glory of God, tbe First- 
bom, through whom God created the ^ons, i.e. the present 
and future, the visible and invisible world (i. 1 — 6), whom, 
afterwards, out of consideration for men, ho made to become 
like unto men, and to take upon him human flesh and 
blood (ii. 14, ff.). In fact, wo have here already the same 
nature which the fourth Evangelist calls tho Logos, only 
that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews does not use 
this term. And this is the more remarkable as he is acquainted 
with it (iv. 12, ff.), and must have been acquMntod with it 
through his education in tho school of Alexandria and Philo. 

Like tho whole of the Alexandrine philosophy, the idea of 
the Logos in Philo has a double root, Jewish and Grecian. 
But it is not the speech of God for the purposes of creation, 
1 Mos. i. ; for even in the application of it, Ps. xxxiii. 6 ; 
" By tho word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the host of them by the breath of his mouth," we have not 
yet even a poetical personification ; and the Memra of the 
Cbaldoo Paraphrase of the Old Testament ia to be considered 
rather as a retrospective effect of the Alexandrian idea of the 
Logos. On the other hand, through the whole Hebrew 
bterature of Reflection and Proverbs, from the Book of Job 
and of Proverbs up to that of Sirach and the Wisdom of 
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Solomon, there runs the idea of tbe divine Wisdoni which, ia.1 
Job (xxviii. 12, fF,), is plainly only a poetical personification, ' 
but in the Proverbs {especially chap. viii. and ix.) 
described in such a manner that even if the author did not 
intend it might easily suggest a real personahty. Wisdom 
Here appears speaking in her own person. She boasts of 
ha\'ing been made by God — as the beginning of his way 
before his other works. Wbcn he laid the foundation of the 
earth she wjia by him, and was his delight, as she, on the 
other hand, has her delight in the sons of men. According 
to Sirach, also (chap, sxiv.). Wisdom was created by God 
before all time, proceeded at the beginning from the mouth 
of the Highest ; she sought for herself a firm habitation 
among the nations, until she was told of God to tabernacle 
in Jacob,* and to have her possession in Israel (comp. Baruch 
iii. 36, ff.). In the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon (vii. 25, ff., 
X. 1, ff.). Wisdom is the effluence of the glory of God, and 
the brightuesa of the eternal light, the Spirit of God that 
orders the world and is the friend of men, that preserves 
goodness in the world, takes his dwelling in the souls of 
pious men, and in particular led the people of Israel on the 
march through the wilderness in tbe shape of the pillar of 
cloud and the pillar of fire. From this Word of God which 
forms and preserves tho world, the last quoted apocryphal 
book distinguishes the Word of God not only as the Word 
that creates but also judges, and likewise represents it as 
euch in a personal character. When the Egyptians continued 
in their unbelief in the presence of the miracles of Moses, 
then, in tho midst of the silence of the night (Wisd. xviii. 
14, ff.), the Almighty Word came down as a mighty champion, 
carrying his solemn command like a sharp sword, and placed 
himself (like tho Angel of the pestilence, 1 Chron, ixii. 16) 
between Heaven and oarth, filling all with death. 

Now, the system of Greek philosophy that next to the 

■ Ver, S. if loKu^ jcaraudji'uirav, John L t4(of Ihe \6yoe) cnl iatiimaiv 
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Platonic obtained the greatest influence over the Jews in 
Alexandrittwaa the Stoic. Inthissyatem, the term used to de- 
scribe the divine Reason penetrating and artificially moulding 
the world was not Wisdom, but tliat by which the Alexandrian 
translation of the Old Testament and the Jews who spoke 
Greek universally designated the creative Word of God, the 
term Logos. This term, from a peculiarity of the (Jreek 
language, meant at the same time Heason and Word. The 
consequence was that philosophizing Jews in Alexandria soon 
accustomed themsclvos to ascribe to the divine Logos what 
had been before attributed to the divine Wisdom. Thus, iu 
Philo especially, the contemporary of Jesus who survived 
him, the Logos on the one hand corresponds to that which 
in the Proverbial literature of the Jews is the divine Wisdom 
and on the other to that which in the Stoics is the Reason 
of the World, in Plato and the Neopytbagorcaua the Soul of 
the World and the World of Ideas. The Logos of Philo is 
the Mediator between God and the world : it stands on the 
boundary line between the two, and makes their intercourse 
possible, inasmuch as, in a downward direction, and being 
the essence of the Divine Ideas, it informs the world with 
those, while, acting upwards, it represents the world, and 
especially Men, with God. It is neither uncreate, or created 
as we are, but came into existence, being, however, the most 
ancient and most origiQal of all that did come into existence ; 
it is therefore a God to us as Beings who stand far below it, 
not God absolutely, but a second or subordinate God. This 
Logos, as an invisible Angel, led the Exodus of the people of 
Israel out of Egypt, in the pillar of cloud and fire, and is 
probably to be understood by the superhuman appearance 
which, according to Philo, in the Messianic period, being 
cognisable only to the saved, but invisible to all besides, is to 
lead back the scattered Jews into the land of promise. Still, 
Philo conceived of the Messianic Prince, who was to place 
himself at the lead of the rctnming people as something 
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distinct from tliiB supcrLDinaii reason. For lie looked upon J 
the Logos as superscnsual, not capable of entering into 
matter, scarcely indeed as a definite personal Being. 

But tbe combination of these two Ideas, that of the Logoa 
and of tho Messiah or Christ, couM not be long delayed. 
The Mediatorial character which the one had to sustain 
between God and the chosen people, the other between God 
and the world in general, could not fail to nnito them. In 
the New Testament indeed they are not found in combina- 
tion except in the Gospel of John, or before it (i. 1 — 18). 
The Apostle Paul, thongli assuming an cxiateoce of the 
Messiah anterior to man, knows nothing of a Logos in Philo's 
sense. The term is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but in the same way as in the Book of Wisdom it is placed 
by the side of Wisdom, so the Logos is placed, as a sharp, 
all-penetrating and judging spirit (iv. 12, £F.), by the aide of 
the Son who creates and redeems the world, tbe brightness 
of the glory, and the express image of God (i. 1 — 3). In 
the Revelation of John (six, 13) "the Word of God" ia 
written as hia mysterious name on the head of Christ ap- 
proaching as a conqueror. But by this Jesns is only intended 
to be described as the herald and executioner of the Div-ine 
sentence upon the world. This is shown by the context, and 
especially by tho sharp sword which (vor. 15j goeth out of 
his month, and which is this powerful word of God. Besides, 
it is clear that the later author of the Gospel, who is likewise 
supposed to have borne the name of John, might take to this 
description of tho Apocalyptic John and understand it in its 
metaphysical sense. It can however hardly be the case that 
the author of this Gospel was the first who completed the union 
of tho two ideas. For it is found, if not earlier, at all events 
independent of him in other writings of the same period, 
especially in those of Justin Martyr, who wrote in the interval 
between 147 and 160 a.d., and, as has been already remarked, 
it is found in him in a fonn differing in so many ways from 
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the type of John, that we see clearly that he, like the author 
of the fonrth Gospel, adopted the doctrine of the Logos as a 
current idea of the time, and used it in his own way for 
his theory of Christianity, 

The entrance of the higher nature that appeared in Christ 
into the world of naan ia described by Paul (Rom. viii. 3) in 
the following words : " God sent his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh," i. e. in a body whifh was like the sinful 
human body (only like, because he was himself without sin). 
When the Apostle expresses this idea in the following 
terms (Galat. iv. 4) : " God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman, made under the law;" this lias as little to do with tho 
exclusion of male agency in the histories of the Infancy as 
given in Matthew and Luke, as when on any other occasion 
{Rom. i. 3, ff.) it is said of him that he was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, but declared to be tho 
Son of God according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead. On the contrary, there is no doubt that 
Paul conceived of his Christ as a naturally begotten man, 
with whom the Son of God, the heavenly Adam, perhaps 
before his birth, united himself. 

Nor, in the Gospel of John, which describes the higher 
Spirit as the divine Logos, the only-begotten Son, who from 
tho beginning was with God, and by whom all things were 
made, is anything more accurate stated with regard to tho 
mode of his entrance into mortal life. It is only said (i. ]4) 
that the Word became flesh, i. e. took a human body; but at 
what moment or how we do not learn. We have, in this 
Gospel, quite as httle reason as in Paul, for supposing 
the exclusion of male participation from his procreation. 
Not only by the Jews (vi. 42), but also by the Apostle Philip, 
afler he had already recognised in Jesus the Messiah pro- 
phesied by the Law and the Prophets, is Jesus, without the 
hint of correction, described as the Son of Joseph (i. 4G). As 
faithful Christians, natural human beings in their origin, 
" are born, not of flesh and blood, nor of the will of man, but 
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of God" (i. 13), so also, according to the view of Jolin, 
might Christ himself, notwithstanding his perfectly human 
procreation, be the only begotten Son of God. But the 
Evangelist does not give a hint aa to when this union took 
place. When, indeed, it is said of the Logos, as the true 
light (apparently in reference to tho period of the Baptist's 
ministry), that it Ughteth every man that cometh into the 
world (i. 9), and immediately after, on the occasion of the 
baptism, the Holy Spirit is represented (i. 32, ff.) as abiding- 
upon Jesus, the inference has been drawn that the fourth 
Evangelist conceived the baptism of Jesus to have boon the 
moment of tho union of the Logos with man.* But the Spirit 
in the form of a dove, which he represents as descending upon 
Jesus on tlijs occasion, cannot be immediately compared with 
the Logos, but is a remnant of the most ancient view of tha 
higher nature in Christ, which the Evangelist followa as tra- 
ditional, though it did not fit in with his docti-ine of the 
Logos ; as tho descent of tho Spirit upon Jesua on tlie occa- 
sion of the baptism would not have fitted in with the synoptic 
notion of the procreation of Jesus by him. The most probable 
supposition is that tho fourth Evangelist connected that 
nnion with the first beginning of the life of Jesus, after the 
manner of the Platonic incorporating of pre-existent souls, 
but passed over the history of the Infancy, partly because 
it was much more difficult to conceive the subordinate God 
incarnate in tho age of Infancy than tho human being who 
had been begotten of God, partly because a Gospel of the 
Infancy was too humble for the lofty style and higher flight 
of his description. 

But if the views of the Prologue of John and those of tho 
synoptic histories of the birth with regard to the origin of 
the person of Jesus on the other, are equally unlike the more 
ancient view given in the history of the baptism of the 

• Hilgenfeld, The Oospelj. p. SU. The Qatiation of the Gospeln, Tlieoiiy. 
gical Anaaal, I8ST, p. 523. Cump. also llrRtsclineiilcr, Probabll. p. 6, 13S. 
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Messkknio preparation of that person^ still they cannot there- 
fore be reconciled with each other. 

The solution of Justin,* that by the Holy Ghost or power 
of the Highest^ which Matthew and. Luke describe as the 
efficient cause of the pregnancy of Mary, only the Logos is to 
be understood, does not hold good. Whether Spirit or Word, 
there must always be a difference between, on the one hand, 
a divine nature that has become flesh in Jesus and abided 
immanently in him, and, on the other, merely a divine opera- 
tion occasioning his procreation. Li the latter case, the 
subject of the Evangelical history is produced by this opera- 
tion; in the other case it already exists and only enters, in 
virtue of its incarnation, into another form of existence. Li 
the one case, the personality of Jesus is a mixed product of 
fructifying divine operation, and receptive, human, i. e. female 
co-operation; in the other, it is the pure, divine, personaUty 
of the Logos, to which the human element in him stands 
in the relation only of a transitory appurtenance. 
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But it was not merely when a loftier, superhuman subject 
for the personality of Jesus, the Messiah, was sought for that 
the divine Wisdom of the Proverbs and of Sirach presented 
itself, but Jesus, the Teacher, pointed in this direction. 
Wisdom frequently appeared in those writings as the In- 
structress of men ; as soon as Jesus was looked upon as the 
ideal of a Teacher, it was obvious to put him in the place of 
Wisdom, the Instructress of men. When, in Proverbs (ix. 1, 
ff.) it is said of Wisdom that she hath built her house, she 
hath slain her beasts, she hath mingled her wine, she hath 
furnished her table, she hath sent forth hor maidens, she 
crieth upon the highest places of the city, '^ Come, oat of my 

* Apol. I. 31, 35. 
VOL. II. p 
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bread and drink of the wine wMch T have mingled I" we are 
reminded oftho Evangelical parable of the Feaeta (Matt. 
xiii. 1, ff. ; Luke xiv. 16, ff.), where, likewise, the Master 
Beods his servants into tho streets of the city, with the invita- 
tion that his feast is prepared, his oxen and his fatlingB are 
slain, and all is ready, only tho guests are wanting. In this 
parable it is God himself who takes the plane of Wisdom in 
the Proverbs, but we have already above aeon a case in which, 
in the Evangelical tradition, Jesua haa been substituted for 
her, The speech about the Prophets and Apostles, which 
were sent to the Jews, and ill-treated and murdered by 
them, which Jesus in Luke (xi. 49, ff.) brings forward as 
words of the " Wisdom of G-od," are attributed to him in 
Matthew (xxiii. 34, £F.) as spoken directly by him, and uttered 
in his own name ; as the ancient Jewish- Christian writer 
Hegesippna describes the companiona of Jesus aa those who 
bad been thought worthy to hear, with their own oars, 
" God-inspired Wisdom."* 

The conclusion ofthebookof S]rach(chap, 51) is a thsnks- 
giving, in which tho author, aa a pupil and distributor of 
Wisdom, uses in part exactly the same words which in a well- 
known passage in the first and third Gospels we find put into 
the mouth of Jeans. *' I wiU praise Tliee, Lord and King," 
he says {ver, 1, ff.), both for protection and preservation, and 
also for the gift of Wisdom which he haa vouchsafed to him. 
And now he criea( ver. 23), " Draw near unto me, ye unlearned, 
seoingyoursoa/s are very thirsty (ver. 26), put yoiu- neck under 
the yoke and let your soul receive instruction j I have had 
but little labour and have gotten unto me much rest." 
Here the words of Jesus in Matthew (xi. 25, ff.) cannot fail 
to occur to us : "I praise thee. Father, Lord of Heaven and 
earth," after which follows the thanksgiving pecuhar indeed 
to him, for that God has hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and has revealed them unto babes. Then follows, 
* QiioltJ iu Eufloliius, Etcli'sinsticnl Tlislorj. iii. .12. 8. 
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exactly as in Sirach, the invitation, " Come to me, all ye that 
labour 2i,ndi are heavy laden^ and I will^irc you rest ; take my 
yoke upon you .... and ye shall^wrf rest to your souls J^ 
Such a coincidence can hardly be accidental ; but it may be 
supposed that possibly Jesus may have had in his mind the 
passage of the Book of Sirach, winch was originally written 
in Hebrew. 

But in the Proverbs (viii. 1—22, ff.) we hear Wisdom call, 
'' The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before 
his works of old. . . . Before the mountains were 
settled was I brought forth. . . . When he appointed 
the foundations of the earth, then was I by him as one 
brought up with him, and I was daily his delight. .... 
Now, therefore, hearken unto me, all ye children : for blessed 
are they that keep my ways, for whoso findeth me findeth 
life, and shall obtain favour of the Lord, but he that sinneth 
against me wrongeth his own soul ; all they that hate me love 
death.'* Again, we read in Sirach (xxiv. 1, ff.), " Wisdom 
shall praise herself, and shall glory in the midst of her 
people. . . I came out of the mouth of the- Most High 
. . . (ver. 19, ff.). Come unto me, all ye that be desirous 
of me ! . . . they that eat me shall yet be hungry, 
and they that drink me shall yet be thirsty,'* &c. &c. When 
we are reading these speeches, we are looking into the very 
cradle of the speeches of Christ as given in John. The 
historical Jesus was combined with the Wisdom of the 
Apocrypha and the Old Testament, the office of Wisdom as 
the Instructress of mankind assigned to him, and also as 
helpmate of the Divinity at the creation. The asseveration 
of Wisdom that whoso findeth her findeth life, that he that 
sinneth against her wrongeth his own soul, all they that hate 
her love death, is re-echoed again in many ways in the 
speeches of Christ in John (e. g. iii. 20, ff. 36 ; v. 24) ; the 
invitation of Wisdom to eat of her bread and to drink of her 
drink, nay to eat and drink her herself, is also found in the 

F 2 
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mouth of the Christ of John (iv. 10, ff., vi. 51, ff., vii. 37) ; 
only that what Wisdom adds, in Sirach, that whoso has 
eaten and drank her once will always hunger and thrist for 
her, is changed in John by Jesus into a higher sense, to the 
effect, that whoever comes to him and believes in him, will 
never thirst, as the water which he gives becomes in man 
himself a well springing to eternal life (vi. 27, 36, iv. 14). The 
Vine also and its branches, to which Christ, in John, com- 
pares himself and his disciples (xv. 1, ff.), is taken from the 
speeches of Wisdom in Sirach (xxiv. 16, ff.). And, generally, 
the expression in the Book of Sirach, " Wisdom shall praise 
herself, and shall glory in the midst of her people/^ imparts 
its character to all the speeches of Christ in the fourth 
Gospel. Such a continuous glorifying and praising of itself 
is not the least offensive on the part of a divine Idea or 
attribute personified, but becomes so immediately it is 
transferred to a real human person, even though compounded 
of God and man. 

Thus, in his speeches, Jesus was identified with that 
Wisdom which speaks in the Old Testament and its Apociy- 
phal Books. And this Wisdom, in consequence of the 
familiarity of educated Jews with the Platonic and Stoio 
philosophy, was at a later period transformed in Alexandria 
into the idea of the divine Logos, and in the course of the 
second century Christianity forced its way into a circle thus 
cultivated. The natural result was what we have in the 
Gospel of John, that Jesus in his speeches glorifies himself 
as the principle of Salvation and of Life, like the Wisdom of 
the Proverbs and of Sirach, and finally in the prologue is, 
in exact accordance with the doctrine of Philo, introduced 
as the Divine Logos, the Creator of the World. 
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THIRD GROUP OF MYTHS. 

JESUS THE SECOND MAN. 

62. His Life endangebsd and psesebved bt the Stab 

OF THE Messiah. 

It may be said that whoever reads Suetonius intelligently 
cannot fail to be enlightened as to the mode in which the 
miracles of the Evangelical history are to be viewed. For 
from the supernatural procreation till the ascension the two 
lines of miracles run parallel, and though the Old Testament 
narratives of miracles may offer more decisive points for 
comparison, still on the side of Suetonius there comes under 
consideration the useM fact that his prodigies and miracles, 
when they cannot be expkined on natural principles, are 
recognized by every one as fables, and now, considering the 
speaking similarity of the almost contemporaneous imperial 
miracles to the Christian, it begins to be too difficult at the 
present day to see in the one set fables, in the other true 
histories. 

The theme of the group of narratives immediately before 
us : The life of a child destined for great objects endangered 
and miraculously preserved is one of the fundamental themes 
of all heroic legends ; which, not to go in this place beyond 
the point at which a real connection between the people and 
legends is probable or possible, we find recurring in the 
Hebrew, the Persian, the Greek, and Roman legend. To say 
nothing of the dangers which threatened the infant life of 
Zeus, or of Hercules, and the mode in which they were 
averted, we find the theme in the histories of the infancy of 
Moses in the Pentateuch, of Abraham in the later Jewish 
legend, of Cyrus in Herodotus, of Romulus in Livy, and then 
in the same century in the history of the childhood of the 
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first Roman Emperor in Suctouius, aud of the Christian 1 
aiak in the Gospel of Matthew (chap. ii.). The theme is 
ried out in all of these with features ho similar that it ib 
impoBsiblo to ovei-fook either the influence of one legend 
upon the other, or the common psychological source of all. 
This source ia that law of the imagination which leads men 
to endoaTour to make the value of a good, and therefore also 
of a great, man tlio more sensibly felt by the near approach 
of tho possibility of his loss on the one side, and by the care 
of providence for hia preserration on tho other. And oa 
regards the influence of one legend upon the other, such 
influence on the part of the Mosaic legend upon the Cliristian 
is unmistakable, on that of Persian on tho Greek probable, 
on that of the Romans at least possible. 

In tho history of the Infancy of Jesus the mode in which 
the danger is brought about ia peculiar. The cause of it ia 
a Star, which about tho time of hia birth appears in Heaven, 
and guides Eastern Magi to Jerusalem, where their inquiries 
after the new-born King of tho Jews attracts tho attention of 
Herod the Great to the latter. Thus the Star appears aa the 
means which gives occasion to the danger to his life. Still 
the legend with regard to it had an object of its own. There 
is a beUef coming from hoar antiquity even to our own times, 
that new appearances of stars, particularly comets, coming 
unexpectedly and vanishing again, prognosticate revolutions 
in human affairs, birth and death of great men, or, in better 
cases, good wine. Men start from the supposition that so 
striking a phenomenon in the Heavona must have, corres- 
ponding to it, a similar one on earth, in the circumstances 
of mankind. Then, when among a hundred casea such a 
coincidence happens, this is looked upon as a proof of the 
hypothesis. Tho ninety-nine, meanwhile, are overlooked, in 
which the natural phenomenon passes without any historical 
parallel, and then, conversely, when an historical event 
happens which it ia wished particularly to diatinguish, some 
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extraordinary natoral phenomenon which never took place is 
invented to correspond to it. Whether in the cfuse of a 
traditionary narrative of this kind we are to assume that the 
natural phenomenon really occurred, and was only brought 
by the narrator into close connection with an historical event 
with which it had in reality noiliing to do, or that the alleged 
phenomenon rests entirely upon fiction, will have to be decided 
by the presence or absence of other unsuspicious statements 
with regard to that phenomenon, also by the character of the 
narrative and its sources. When Suetonius* relates that on 
the occasion of the first set of games which Octavian gave in 
honour of his great uncle, after his murder, a comet was seen 
for seven days, and was considered by the people to be the 
soul of the deified Caesar, it is possible, independehtly of this 
superstitious application, that the notice of the appearance 
of a comet at that time may be perfectly correct, because the 
narrative contains nothing contradictory to the nature of such 
a meteor, and because the historian lived near enough to the 
time and the place of the occurrence to get credible informa- 
tion with regard to it. And we do, in fact, learn fipom Pliny t 
that in Augustus' own memoranda the phenomenon was 
mentioned. But when we read in a rabbinical author;]: that 
at the moment of Abraham's birth a Star stood in the East 
which swallowed up four other stars, each of which stood in 
one of four quarters of the Heavens, what is said to have 
happened is so extravagant, the date of the origin of the 
account is so far removed from that of the alleged occurrence 
that in both respects it may be looked upon as a mere 
romance. Lastly, Justin§ tells a story about Mithridates, 
to the effect that in the year in which he was bom, and in 
that of his accession, a comet appeared, each time for seventy 
days, every day for four hours, of so large a size and so 
bright that it occupied a quarter of the sky and outshone 

* Julinf, 88. Comp. Plutarch. Cssa, 69. f Hist. Nat. 11. 23. 

% Jalknt. Babeni, f. 32, 3. § Hist. Philipp. 37. 2, 
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the brightness of the sun. In this case, also, the descriptti 
of the phenomenon is at least highly fabulous, and whel 
we are to believe or not the general statement, that 
st all events, of those two periods (for the duphcation is moi 
than suspicious) a oomet did appear will depend npon 
examination of the sources which Justin, or rather Troj 
&om whom he extracts, made use of in the compositioa 
his history. 

Now, in the first place, the composition of the narratii 
in the Gospel of Matthew of the star that appeared on 
occasion of the Birth of Jesus, was not so far removed froi 
the occurrence in question as to bo doubted on this groi 
alone. A report of au extraordinary phenomenon hai 
appeared in Palestine might just as easily have been pi 
valent in the country eighty, or oven a hundred and m< 
years after the event, as that about tho comet of C^sar ii 
the time of Suetonius, ». e. of Trajan. But hei-e a diatinctit 
appeal's to the disadvantage of the Evangelical narrative.^ 
The comot in Suetonius coincided with the games in honoTUSi 
of CEesar, consequently with an event to which gcnei 
attention was directed, and in connection with which 
celestial phenomenon that coincided with it must have im< 
pressed itself upon the memory of the people and have aUoj 
been entered in contemporary memoranda. The birth-yt 
of Jesus, on the contrary, apart from tho Evangelical nai 
tives, the truth of which has still to bo proved, was mai-kei 
by no particular event as regords those who were living a^^ 
the time. So that a hundred years after it could scarcely; 
have been known with certainty whether a phenomenon^ 
Buppoaing such a thing to have been surviving in the memoiy 
of men, was seen in that year or in another. 

Aa regards, in the second place, tho description of the 
star in Matthew, we learn that the Magi saw it in the East, 
and that when they had recognised it, we know not how, as 
the stai- of tho new-bom King of the Jews, i. e. tho Meesiahj 
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they commenced their journey to Jemsalem. It is not said 
that the star continued visible during this journey. On the 
contrary when, on the command of Herod, they had set forth 
on the road to Bethlehem, it comes into sight again aQ at 
once, and not only precedes them as a guide, but also con- 
tinues stationary, in so marked a manner, over the house of 
Jesus^ parents, that the Magi likewise stop and, with their 
presents, enter the house. What sort of a star it was we 
are not told, but whatever it may have been it is impossible, 
if it was a natural star, that it should have done what 
Matthew says it did, and if it was a supernatural one, i. e. a 
star immediately sent from and guided by God, it should 
have done more, that is it should have avoided Jerusalem 
and taken the Magi straight to Bethlehem, so as not to have 
aroused the old Tyrant in the capital and hand over the poor 
infants in Bethlehem unnecessarily to the sword. We must, 
therefore, in any case set aside every thing supernatural in 
the star, such as its going before the Magi, and its stopping, 
and the only question is, whether we have reason also to give 
up the appearance of ihe star altogether, or to maintain it as 
historical. 

Now no other historical document of that time, as &r as 
we know at present, does accredit it ; but Kepler*-<a great 
name— in order to get a datum for determining the true year 
of the birth of Christ, has calculated that in the year 748 of 
the City of Rome, two years beforo the death of Herod, a 
conjunction of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars took 
place, and in this conjunction, Kepler, and after him a series 
of modem astronomers and theologians* have found, as they 
suppose, the historical nucleus of the Star of the Wise men in 
Matthew. But, independent of the hci that Matthew speaks 
not of a group of etars but of one star, a conjunction of two 



* Comp. as a specimen of all the rest, Wicseler, Chronological Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels. 
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or even of three planets is not of such rare occurrenca 
(between Jnpitor and Saturn every twenty years) as to 
appear to Orientals, acquainted with the starSj so very extra- 
ordinary a thing as is represented in the narrative of Matthew. 
Hence, oven Kepler himself did not consider the mere con- 
junction of the planets by itself as sufficient, but surmised 
that a new and extraordinary star may have been combined 
with it, as was the case in his own time in the year 1604. 
Then these three planets were in conjunction, and on a sud- 
den such a star did appear, and having shone for some timo 
with the brightness of a star of the first magnitude, it 
gradually waned and at last disappeared. As, however, 
there is absolutely no internal connection between tiie 
appearance of such a star and the conjunction of those 
planeta, the truth or otherwise of the supposition that as in 
the year 1604 after Christ, so also at the time of his birth, 
the appearance of an extraordinary star may have coincided 
with an ordinary conjunetion of planets, remained undecided 
unto Professor Wieaeler at Giittingen discovered in Chinese 
registers, that in fact in the fourth year before the beginning 
of our epoch (and this epoch places the birth of Jesus just 
this much too late), a bright star did appear and was visible 
for some time. 

All honour to the accuracy of the Registers of the celestial 
kingdom, all honour, too, to a theology whose zeal to rake 
together proofs of the truth of Christianity drives it to the 
wall of China. We, on our part, must confess that the 
journey is too far, nay, that it appears to us to be a circuit- 
ous route, as we think we have the object of the search in a 
better and more satisfactory form close at bond. For let us 
even suppose that we had for the birth-year of Jesus a comet, 
or an extraordinary but still natural star, still we have nob 
such an one as Matthew describes his to have been. For 
that not only appears to the travellers, but actually goea 
before them. And it does not, hko other stars, atop 
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when the persons in motion stop^ but stops first tohere they 
are to stop. Now a star is a heavenly body^ existing for 
itself and for objects entirely distinct from onr earthly affairs. 
On the other hand^ we find exactly such a star as we require^ 
a star from which all the services performed for the Mes- 
sianic pilgrims might be expected^ which Matthew boasts 
that his star performed ^ in the fourth Book of Moses (xxiv. 17). 
The Star out of Jacob, announced by Balaam, is not a real 
star, but the Star of the Messiah, and therefore could not 
refuse any service which it might be the pleasure of the 
Jewish-Christian faith to impose upon it in honour of the 
Messiah. 

The episode of Balaam and his prophecy is, as is well 
known, one of the most beautiful poetical pieces in the Old 
Testament, composed at a happy period, when the spirits of 
the people had just been raised afresh by victories over hos- 
tile neighbouring tribes, especially Moab and Edom. The 
composer of the piece clothes this feeling in a narrative, ac- 
cording to which Balak, the terrified Moabitish king, makes 
Balaam the Seer come firom the Euphrates against Moses, 
advancing victoriously out of the Desert, in order to curse 
Israel, but who, instead of cursing, is inspired by Jehovah 
with blessing and lofty prophecies in favour of his people. 
Among these prophecies is found also the following (ver. 17), 
'^ I shall see him, but not now; I shall behold him, but not 
nigh : there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel, and shall smite the comers of Moab, and 
destroy all the children of Seth/^ It is manifest here that the 
expression, " a star out of Jacob" answers to that of " a scep- 
tre out of IsraeP' to express the same object. The addition, 
therefore, in ver. 18, '^ Out of Jacob shall come he that shall 
have domioion,'* is not necessary in order to convince us 
that by the former ones a glorious ruler is symbolically 
meant. It is equally clear, in the next place, that by this 
Buler is meant, not the Messiah, but an historical King of 
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Israel, perhaps the very ono under whom the Foot waa livi 

and whose achievements, in order to exalt them the more 
he represents as being foretold by a Seer as early as t 
time of Mosea, though there may bo a, question as to whi 
king is intended, whether David or a later one. 

Now the Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch, which ii 
considered older than our Gospels, has, inBtead of the star t 
king, and instead of the Bccptro the expression an Anointed I 
ono. And thus, if the allusion to the Messiah was not ext 
established, still the way to it was prepared, aa every i 
might be called an Anointed one, or Messiah. It is certi 
that many of tbo later Rabbis imderstood the passage of t 
Messiah ; and it is also probable that such an interpretatio 
had already become traditionary in much earber times, i 
the fact that the pseudo -Messiah who kindled the Jewiahfl 
insurrection under Hadrian, openly called himself, in accord- . 
ance with this passage. Bar Cocbba, i. e. Son of the Star. 1 
Ho might, indeed, style himself so if he only understood the I 
Star aa a symbolical description of the Messiah, but the spirit I 
of literalism and astrological superstition of tbo time co- T 
operated so far, that by the Star out of Jacob a real star J 
came to be understood, which was to appear at the time of 1 
the Messiah and annoonce hia coming. In the Apocryphal f 
Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, dating (rom the end of 1 
the first Christian century, it is said of the Messiah,* " And | 
his Star shall rise in Heaven as a King's, beaming forth with J 
the light of knowledge :" nay, as the birth of the Messiah J 
was announced by a star, that of Abraham, on tho part of I 
the Jews, was represented aa being so likewise. But if the T 
expectation was once established that a star would appear I 
about the time of the birth of the Messiah, it will be admitted f 
that a Christian who cherished it must have been convinced. 1 
and as the author of an Evangelical prefatory history would I 



• Teei. Leri, 18 i in Fabric. Cod. I'icuilopigr. V. T. 58*, ff. 
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naturally say^ that the appearance of it coincided with the 
birth of Jesns^ whether he knew anything of a particular 
celestial phenomenon or not — also that in the description 
which he gave of the Star of the Messiah, he would be guided 
not by historical inquiry, but solely by his own conception 
of the Star of the Messiah. 

Consequently, the author of our narrative took the Star 
&om the fourth Book of Moses, and he took the Magi from 
the Star. For who could have observed it first and recog- 
nised in it the Star of the Messiah but men initiated into the 
secrets of natural, and especially astronomical, philosophy, 
and those too coming from the East, the ancient home of 
mysterious knowledge, probably from Babylonia, froin the 
Euphrates, whence also Balaam came, who had beheld that 
Star from far off in the distant future, as now his successors 
saw it in the nearness of the present ? 

But the Magi bring presents for the Messianic child whose 
Star they had seen, Balaam had brought nothing of this 
kind ; on the other hand Balak had been compelled to per- 
suade him to undertake the journey out by presents which he 
sent to him at the Euphrates (4 Mos. xxii. 7). Balaam 
came, persuaded by the gifts, and the result was that he saw 
immediately the Star out of Jacob ; the Magi came guided 
by the Star in order to bring presents. Here there is in the 
copy a perturbation, only to be explained by the influence of 
another type, which, however, we have not to go far to seek. 
The Messiah was not merely the Star out of Jacob, he was 
also the Dayspring from on high (Luke i. 78 ; comp. Matt, 
iv. 16)) the light that, according to the prophecy of Isaiah 
(Ix. 1, S.), was to rise up over Jerusalem, and to which peo- 
ples and kings were to draw nigh with rich offerings. By 
this Light, indeed, the Prophet, as he expressly says, under- 
stood the glory of Jehovah, i . e, Jehovah himself, who being 
reconciled to Israel at the end of the captivity, was to return 
to Jerusalem which had been deserted by him in consequence 
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of their sins (comp. lii. 7, ff.), in order to restore and to roign \ 
over them, now that they had been purified and received into J 
grace. When however the return out of captivity and the ( 
restoration of the worship of Jehovah had taken place, and 1 
■ the further promise of glory had been in no respect fulfilled, 
the natural consequence was that the promke was referred J 
to a more distant future which could be none other than the 
time of the Messiah. For him also the presents of gold and 1 
frankincense must be intended (ver. 6), which the Gentiles I 
were to bring, as, indeed, it was said in the seventy-second I 
FB&Im (ver. 10), of a King who was to judge the people of J 
Israel with righteousness, broafc in pieces his oppressors, 
help the poor and needy, and who shall bo feared so long as 
the Sun and Moon endure, thus of a ruler under whom at a 
later period it was impossible to avoid understanding tha ; 
Messiah that the Kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring him: ' 
presents, and among them in particular Gold. And it is, a 
it were, a sort of obscure reference to the real origin of thiS' J 
feature in the Evangelical narrative that in ecclesiastical I 
tradition the wise men from the East were, at an early period, j 
supposed to have boon Kings. 

The narrative therefore in the first Gospel about the Magi' I 
and their Star is the result of a combination of the two pro- 
phecies of BaJaam and the second Isaiah, understood in a 
Messianic sense. From the first comes the star and the fea- 
ture that those who see it are astronomers j from the other the J 
feature that they follow the celestial light, i. e. according to I 
the combination of both prophecies, are led by the Star, and I 
that they bring presents to the new-bom Messiah, to which J 
the star leads them ; to which the Evangelical narrative, per- 1 
haps from Psalm xlv. (ver. 9), which is also interpreted in, I 
Heb. i, 9, in a Messianic sense, added tho Myrrh. More- 
over, they who bring the offerings are represented in Isaiah 
as belonging to tho foreign nations among whom tho Jewa 
had sojourned during the captivity. So also in Matthew 
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the Magi are to be considered not as foreign Jews^ but as 
Heathen^ and the ecclesiastical legend in taking the wise 
men from the Bast to be the first representatives of the con- 
version of the Grentile world to Christianity, has in this also 
shown a more correct appreciation of the fact than many 
modem theologians, who, in order to make the inquiry of the 
Magi more intelligible, saw in them foreign Jews. 



63. 

In the Evangelical narrative, the Magi, in order to find 
the new-bom King of the Jews, turn immediately to Jeru- 
salem, The reason of this repres^itation might appear to 
be contained in the passage of Isaiah, according to which the 
bearers of the presents travel to this place. But the main 
reason is that the tyrant Herod lived there. For the history 
of the Star and the Magi, although, as we have seen, of inde- 
pendent Messianic import, also serves the purpose in the 
connected narrative of exposing the life of the new-bom 
Messiah to danger, and of bringing about a miraculous pre- 
servation from it, thus placing in so much clearer light 
the great value of his life and the divine protection extended 
over it. 

It has already been remarked, that the history of the 
Infancy of the first Saviour of the nation served as a type 
for that of the second. Herod is the second Pharaoh, and 
he, like the latter, would have efiected the murder of the one 
he wished to kill, together with that of the others, if that one 
had not been preserved by a higher Providence. Pharaoh, 
however, as we are told in 2 Moses i., was concerned with 
many children, not with the one alone, of whose birth and 
destination he knew nothing. His object in issuing the 
command to put to death all the infants of the Israelites 
was only to prevent the dangerous increase of the people. 
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Herod, on the contnu'y, was conecmed only with the one 
Messianic Infant, of whose birth he had been told by the 
Mftgi; and it was only because he could not effect hia object in 
any other way, that he gave orders to despatch all the male 
children of a certain age who might be found in Bethlehem, 
the supposed city of the Birth. Meanwhile, like so many 
other Old Testament narratives, that of Pharaoh's murderous 
command has been further embelbahed in the sequel, and in 
a manner which made it still better adapted to servo as a 
type for our Evangelical account. That Pharaoh, iu issuing 
his command should liave made no particular reference to an 
Infant of a destiny bo exalted, and so dangerous to himself, 
as Moeos, appeared but little in accordance with the impor- 
tance of this child. So in Josephus,* who in all probabihty 
followed in this an old tradition, it is represented that Pha- 
raoh was induced to give the order for a generid massacre by 
a declaration of his scribes (as Herod by the inquiries of the 
stranger astronomers), as to tho approaching birth of aa 
Infant who should some time bring help to the Israchtes and 
hnrablc the Egyptians. 

So far the account of Moses follows the track of that 
of Cynis, Eomnlus and Augustus, and upon this track that 
of Jesus ran parallel to it. Pharaoh or Herod is, in the case 
of Cyrus, his grandfather Astyages, iu tliat of Eomulus and 
Remus their great uncle Amulius, in that of Augustus, the 
lioman Senate. Astyages had a dream, which the Magi 
interpret for him, that his daughter should bear a son, who 
would he king instead of him.f Amulius naturally feared 
tho vengeance of the twins for the deposition of their grand- 
father.! Before the birth of Augustus, it was said to havo 
been prognosticated at Rome by a prodigy that Nature was 
pregnant of a King for the Roman people. § How prone the 
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popular imagination of the Hebrews especially was to fictions 
of this kind^ is clear from the fact, that in later Jewish writ- 
ings the account of the peril which threatened the life of the 
Lawgiver was copied also in the history of the Patriarch 
of the nation. In this case Pharaoh is Nimrod : in one 
account Nimrod sees a star in a dream ; this star, according 
to the other account, actually appears in the sky, and his 
sages explain it to him to mean that a Son is at that moment 
bom to Tharah, from whom shall come a mighty nation, 
destined to inherit the present and the future world.* And 
when the same feature had been introduced into the history 
of the In&ncy of Jesus, it was at last, like the secondary 
rainbow, also introduced into the history of the Infancy of 
the Baptist, who having been endangered by the massacre 
at Bethlehem was said to have been preserved by a miracle, f 

Now in the legend of Cyrus, Romulus, and Abraham, the 
tyrants give special orders for murdering only the children 
who are pointed out as dangerous to them ; the narratives of 
Moses, Augustus, and Christ resemble each other in this 
that the Potentates seek to catch the destined infant, who is 
unknown to them personally, in a wido net together with 
others. In the original narrative of Moses, Pharaoh, as has 
been already remarked, does not even know generally that 
the birth of such a child is impending ; in the later form of 
the legend in Josephus, like Herod in Matthew and the ^ 
Roman Senate in Suetonius, he does know thus much, 
but Uke them he does not know which of the children that 
are to be bom, or which have just been bom, is the dangerous 
one. So Pharaoh gives orders to drown all the male children 
of the Israelites ; the Senate, not to allow any male bom in 
that yet^ to be brought up ; Herod, to despatch all male 
infants found in Bethlehem and the surrounding districts of 
two years old and under. At first, indeed, Herod wished to 

* Jalknt Rabeni, f. 32, 3, and the passage oat of an Arabian writing in 
Fabric. Cod. Fscudcpigr. V. T. L 345. f Frotevang. Jac. c. 22, flf. 
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put himself in a position, like the tyrants in tlie legends of 
Cyrus, Romulus and Abraham, to attack the dangerous 
infant immediately, hoping to get information of it 
through the Ma^ on their return from Bethlehem ; and it 
was not until they, in conaequence of a warning from above, 
had avoided Jeruealem on their return that he took other 
meaaureB, and wo now also understand for the first time why, 
just at the beginning, when, with his original purpose it could 
be of but little importance to him, he still had felt it ncceasary 
to make such careful uiquiriea of the Magi aa to the time 
when the star had first appeared to them, in order thereby to 
^et a datum for the probable age of the child. Kow such 
an order for a general massacre, though not quite in accord- 
ance with tlie sagacity, is quite so nevertheless with the cruelty 
of the old Herod. Still it is rendered more than doubtful 
by the Idatorical consideration that neither Josephus, who ia 
otherwise so explicit about Herod, nor any older author makes 
mention of it, excepting one of the fourth century after 
Christ, who manifestly confounded the execution of one of 
Herod sons, ordered by him, with the notorious massacre of 
the infants told in Matthew.* 

There is a discrepancy between our narratives in the mode 
in wliich they represent their miraculous child as being pre- 
served fi-om mortal danger. In the Mosaic and ancient 
£oman legend, in which in accordance with the geographical 
character the children were threatened with a watery grave, 
the Nile plays in Egypt, the Tiber in Latium, which a 
basket laid upon the shore and the compassion of those 
concerned, are the means by which the infants are saved • 
in that about Cyrua, the sagacity and kindneaa of those who 
are charged with the commission of the murder ; in tho 
legend about Augustus, the interest of the Senators them- 
selves who have had sons bom to them in that year deprives 
the resolution of the Senate (of which, besides, quite as little 
• ! MMrob. Saluru, ii. 4. 
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is known from other sources as of Herod^s massacre) of all 
effect; the narrator in the first Grospel here introduces a 
motive, much used indeed generally throughout the legen- 
dary history both of Jews and early Christians, but an espe- 
cial favourite of his— a suggestion in a dream. An angel, ap- 
pearing to Joseph in a dream, had already warned him not to 
be offended at the pregnancy of his bride (i. 20) ; then, in a 
dream (whether or not by an angel is not expressly said, but 
at all events by Gk)d), the Magi are cautioned on leaving Beth- 
lehem not to return to Herod (ii. 12) ; now, while the latter 
is occupied with threatening the infants at Bethlehem with 
the massacre, the angel of the dream advises Joseph to fly 
to Egjrpt (ii. 13) ; immediately after the death of the tyrant 
he tells him to return into the land of Israel (ii. 20) ; and 
then comes, byway of supplement, the recommendation of the 
dream not to go to Bethlehem into the province of the no less 
cruel Archelaus, but rather to turn towards Galilee (ii. 22). 
A miraculous star, and five miraculous dreams within a 
few years, of which four are imparted to the same person, 
however, is almost too much, especially if it can be shown 
that several of these might have been combined not only 
without disadvantage, but with manifest advantage. It is 
clear at once that the last warning by a dream might have 
been dispensed with, if, by the one before the last Joseph 
had been recommended to go to Qalilee, instead of indefi- 
nitely into the land of IsraeL Still the separation into dif- 
ferent dreams at least did no harm. On the other hand, as 
has been already pointed out, it was productive of very im- 
portant harm that either the star, which was so conversant 
with pointing out the road, did not, instead of leading the 
Magi to Jerusalem, lead them straight to Bethlehem, and 
from thence home, or that the warning of the dream was not 
given on the way to Jerusalem before the visit there. For 
thus the interference of Herod and the massacre at Beth- 
lehem might have been avoided. It is intelligible that God 

2 
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should permit cruelties of tliia kind in tlie regular course of 
nature and liiatory; but it ia incredible that he should himself 
produce them by hia own extraordinary intorfisrence. In this 
case the children at Bethlehem would have remained unhurfc 
had not the Magi given the alarm at Jerusalem after having 
been guided to that city by the star. 

Wo have therefore hero not only no natural or historical 
occurreuce, but not even such an one as we might imagine to 
have happened on the supposition of a miraculous interference 
by Providence. We are therefore entitled all the more to 
consider it as one which a pioua Christian from among the 
Jews would have imagined towards the end of tho first 
century. Such a Christian would feci it necessary to have a 
massacre of innocents ordered by a tjTaut, from which, by 
a miracle, tho second great Saviour of the nation escaped, 
because the first Saviour also escaped, by a higher Providence, 
a massacre oi-dered by a tyrant, and because, over and above 
all that, the passage in Jeremiah about Rachel weeping for 
her children (xxxi, 15 ; Matt. ii. 1 7, ff.}, a passage which did 
indeed, in the mind of the prophet, refer to the carrying away 
of tho people into captivity, might be applied to this massacre. 
And then of miraculous dreams, tho more tho better. Not 
only had the men of God of tUo old covenant had such, but 
it was especiaJly considered as araark of the last, i. e. of the 
Messianic times, that in consequence of the imparting of the 
Holy Spirit men and women should prophesy, old and young 
see visions and dreams (Joeliii. 1 ; Actsii, 17). 

The method of preserving the Messianic child fi-om the 
murderer Herod, pointed out to his guardian by the angel ia 
the dream, is flight out of the country. In tho Revelation of 
John (xii. 5, ff.) the child which the woman clothed with the 
sun, and crowned with stars, standing upon the moou, is to 
bring forth, is caught up to heaven from before tho Dragon that 
lies in wait for it to swallow it, while the mother flies into tho 
wilderness. Cyrus, Romulus, arc bi-ouglit up among shep- 
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herds, Mosos by fclie king's daughter, until a Babsequent 
occurrence, that of killing an Egyptian, after he has grown 
up to manhood, occaaioua his flight out of the country (2 
Mos. ii, 15). It ia clear that it is this later fliglit of the first 
Saviour which the Evangelical narrator has in his mind in 
deHcribing the earlier occurrence in the life of the second 
Saviour, from the fact, that in assigning the motivo for the 
return of the latter after the death of Herod, ho uses the sama 
words aa the Old Testament writer uses in speaking of the 
return of Mosea after the deatli of Herod : " Go," eaya 
Jehovah in the latter case, " return into Egypt, for all the 
men are dead which sought thy life ;" after which it says, 
" And Moses took his wife and his Bons, and set them upon 
flji BBS, and be returned to the land of Egypt" (2 Mos. iv. 19, 
flF.). " Arise," says the angel in the dream to Joseph {who 
lay asleep, Jehovah having appeared to Moses while awake, 
and having therefore m ade use of a diflercnt introductory 
cxpreasiou), " and take the young child and his mother, and 
go into the land of Israel ; for they are dead which sought the 
young child's life ;" whereupon, we are also told, he arose, 
took the child and his mother, and came into the land of Israel 
{Matt, ii.20, ff.). Wo see hero how Joseph steps into the 
place of Moses, Maiy into that of his wife, and the child 
Joans into that of his children, and the ecclesiastical legend 
with a true fooling as to the origin of the legend has also, 
out of that of Moses, introduced the ass. 

Tha first Saviour, having grown up in Egypt, fled out 
of Egypt to Midiao, the last, bom in Palestine, Hies to Egypt, 
and subsecpiently returns from it again. In this the narrator 
sees the fulfilment of the prophecy of Hosoa (xi. 1) ; " Out 
of Egypt have I called my Son." By the term " Son" the 
prophet was, indeed, far from moaning tho Messiah. 
Jehovah begins, " When Israel was a child, then I loved him ;" 
then continues, " and out of Egppt I called my Son ;" says 
further on, " ho taught Ephraim to go, taking them by thoir 
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arms, but, notwithatanding, they havo offered to idols," Non^ 
iu all this it is palpable that by the Son, as elsewhere by t 
Servant of God, no one ia meant but the people of Israel. , 
It ia true indeed that the passage spoke of the Son of God j 
but the Son of God was, according to the Jewish -Christian j 
interpretation, the Messiah Jeans; if, therefore, God had ] 
called hia Son out of Egypt, Jesus (und aa a child, for h 
Hoaea " teaching to go" is spoken of) must once have been I 
in Egypt. ITiat, accoi-ding to primeval Christian logic, 
a perfectly conclusive argument, of which the Jews at all i 
events had no right to complain, as it was from them that the I 
Christians had learnt this logic. Moreover, events of great I 
antiquity rendered Egypt an obvious placo for the infant 
Messiah to fly to. Even if the lawgiver had fled not to, but J 
out of, Egypt, it had repeatedly been the place of refuge for the j 
Patriarchs from scArcity and famine. If, as Koseahad donsj [ 
the people of Israel were considered as a whole, it might be I 
said to have passed its earliest childhood (the Fatriarchal 
age) in Palestine, and the later in Egypt, and had subse- 
quently been called thence by God into the land of ita J 
destiny, and now it was obvious to copy this conrao of life of I 
the collective Son of Godj in the individual life of the per- 

Fiually, we have our first Evangelist's assurance that by I 
Joseph's journey to Nazareth, the prediction of the Prophet 
that " he should he called a Nazarene" {ii. 23) was fulfilled. 
From this we may see the lengths to which he waa carried i 
by his zealous endeavour to seek up supposed prophecies in i 
tho Old Testament, and tho arbitrary manner in which ha 
pressed such passages into the sei'vice in defiance of all rules 
of correct interpretation. By this prophecy uotliiug, cer- 
tainly, is meant but that in the Prophets the Messiah is fre- 
quently designated as a Shoot of Jesse, for which Isaiah, in 
the passage best known, xi. I, uses the Hebrew word Neztr 
(other Prophets, aa Jeremiah xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15 ; Zech. i 
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vi. 12, the synonymous ZemachJ, in which, together with the 
literal meaning of the word, a mysterious allusion to Nazareth 
as the future home of the scion of David is supposed to be 
implied. 



64. Parallel Section: Presentation op Jesus in the 

Temple. 

Turning now from this narrative in the Grospel of Matthew, 
we throw a glance of comparison on the one other Gospel which 
gives us a history of the Infancy, that of Luke. And we find 
in the same place an account totally different, differing from 
the other in substance and fundamental ideas (ii. 22—40). 
In Matthew the glorification of the birth of the Messianic 
child by the star and the homage of the Magi exposes his 
life to a danger from which he only escapes by flying into a 
foreign country in consequence of a divine warning, where 
he is compelled to remain until the death of the persecutor. 
Meantime, in Luke, he is brought to Jerusalem at the time 
appointed by law, f . e. forty days after his birth, in order to 
be presented to Jehovah as a first-bom male. And on this 
occasion his mother, as having been lately delivered, presents 
her offerings of purification, and the homage which in Mat- 
thew the child receives from the Eastern Magi is performed 
by Israelites of strict piety. Not a word is said of danger, 
but the parents, after having satisfied the exigencies of their 
pious duty, return in peace to their home, taking the child 
with them (ii. 22 — 40). In Luke, therefore, the glorifying 
of Jesus is kept within a narrower circle than in Matthew, 
does not, as in the account of the latter, produce a tragical 
complication, but all goes off peacefully, and the complications 
that threaten the future are only alluded to preUminarily in 
the speech of the aged Simeon about the resistance which 
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Jesua ia to meet with, and the aword which shaH pierce 1 
moUier'a sonl. 

Moreover, in the narrative of Luke no reference J3 obf 
able to the iintitype in the life of Moses. We find, indet 
in tho introduction the law of Mosos quoted three times, o 
as to the days of the puriticatioa, then as to tho redemptica 
of the first-bom, and tho offering of the mother, and at t 
conclusion we road that after hia parents had fulfilled eveiy-J 
thing required by tho law of Moses they returned to their * 
home. And we see from this that the narrator, who as we 
remember, also made oxpross mention of the circumcision of 
JesuB, was much more concerned to show that from the time 
of the earliest infancy of the Christian Messiah nothing bad 
been neglected which tho Mosaic law required in the case of 
a child. Tlie Jewish zealot hated in Jeans the Person who 
wae to destroy Law and Temple (Matt. xivi. 61 ; Acta vi. 
14), Naturally they indulged in hostile fictions, specimens 
of which may be found in later Jewish hbels,* to the efifect 
that he was unlawfully begotten and unlawfully brought up. 
In opposition to this it was important to show that on the 
contrary Jesua had been the offspring of a strictly pioua 
family, that the alleged Destroyer of the Temple had been 
early presented to God in the Temple, and received as the 
long expoctt'd Saviour by devout and inspired attendants at 
the Temple. In this respect the salutation of the Infant 
Jesus by i^imeon and Hannah, after being saluted at hia 
birth by augela (also in Lnke), and therefore in a still more 
glorious manner, was by no moans superfluous from the Jewish 
point of A-iow. It was not enough for the Jew to know what 
the relation had been between Jesus and the religion gene- 
rally, he wished also to bo accurately informed what the rela- 
tion had been between him and Judaism, tho Law and the 
Temple. 

* Such u the Book TholcJolh JitH:hUj comp. EucDmenger.JudaiDiuupydlci]. 
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At the aame time the salutation of the Messianic child by 
pious Israelites admitted of being used for another purpose. 
The chief ofTenca which the Jews took at tho Christian Mes- 
siah was the ignominious end, in a worldly sense, to which 
he came : the crucifixion of Christ was as to them a stum- 
bling-b lock which they could not get over {1 Cor. i. 23). 
When, thon, a just and pious man like Simeon, waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and inspired by the Holy Spirit, on 
first seeing the Messianic Infant, predicted to that Infant 
its future struggles, and to the child's mother her fhture 
agony, alluding in a manner not to be mistaken to the violent 
death of the former, in all this the lesson was involved that 
correctly and spiritually understood the Messianic Idea did 
not exclude but include the mark of snfiering and of death. 
When Simeon expresses himself to the effect that tho child 
is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for 
a sign which shall bo spoken against, in this an allusion waa 
contained to the fact that the resistance of the Jews to JeaoB 
was already counted upon in the scheme of Providence, and 
that it was then for every single Jew to see that tho Messiah 
set by God bo not, to himself, a fall but a rising again. 

There is something in the arrangement of tlie presentation 
scene in Luke which may remind us of the Magi in Matthew. 
Simeon comes into the Temple impelled by the Spirit, from 
whom he has received a promise that before his death he 
shaJl yet behold the Messiah. In like manner the M(^ came 
to Jerusalem led by the star, which was to them a sign of the 
birth of the Messiah. As the Magi, when the star had made 
known to them the house in which the infant Jesus lay, did 
homage to him and offered him their gifts, so Simeon takes 
into his arms the child, which, us we must euppoao, the Spirit 
pointed out to him at first sight as the one promised to him, 
and, in inspired words, offered him his homage. And as, in tho 
first case, the anrival and inquiries of the Magi caused an 
excitement in the capital, eo in this Hannah, the prophetess. 
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takes care, by the reports which ahe spreads, that the circtfm- I 
atance shall not remain concealed from any one iu Jerosalem I 
who haa faith iu the Messiah. The resemblance may be acei**! 
dental, and arise from tho circnmstance that at correspondi 
points of the history of the Messianic infancy similar leatiu 
naturally appeared ; still it is not impossible that the authcH 
of the narrative in tho third Gospel knew that of the I 
and purposely contrasted another with it. We know froB] 
Justin Martyr* that one of the accusations of the earliet 
opponents of Christianity waa that the miracles of Jesus n 
only magical illusions ; that he himself was a magician a 
impostor of the same description as several others who a 
that time travelled through tho country with pretensions fe 
higher powora. How an accusation of this kind might 1 
supported by the narrative in tho first Gospel of the 1 
to Egypt, the ancient home of sorcery, we see from the woi 
of Celsus against the Christians, in which this heathei 
philosopher puts into the mouth of a Jew the assertion that " 
Jcaus did, in his youth, enter service in Egypt from poverty and 
there learnt mystical arts which he practised after his return 
home.t This suspicion having been once excited, not merely 
the flight to Egypt, but also the contact with Eastern Magi 
might be demurred to, and thus it might seem advisable to 
introduce Israelites of imimpoaehable character who, instead 
of stars and astronomy, were concerned with the Templo 
and the Holy Spirit, Thus, again, tho concluding formula 
as to tho child's increasing in wisdom and stature is of an 
ancient Hebrew character, being in fact copied, almost word 
for word, from a similar formula in the history of Samson 
(Judges xiii. 24, ff.}. 

Independently, however, of the inconceivable character of 
the accounts of the infancy in Matthew and Luke, or of the 
fact that in their individual features they are manifestly 
framed with a purpose in view, it ia clear, lastly, that we 
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have in them not true bustoriea but fictions, from the conside- 
ration that while each harmonises perfectly with itself, it ia 
absolutely impossiblo to reconcile one with the other. We 
have already seen above that each of the two Evangelists 
starts from a different hypothoais with regard to the original 
dwelling place of the parents of Jesus, inasmuch as in 
Matthew Bethlehem appears in that character, in Lnks 
Nazareth. In accordance with this hypothesis, the parents 
of Jesus, in Matthew, continue afler tho birth of the chUd 
to live quietly in Bethlehem, receive here the visit of the 
Magi, and would never have thought of removal had they not, 
on account of the impending massacre of the infants at 
Bethlehem, been warned to go into Egypt by the angel in 
the dream. But having been informed here of the decease 
of the murderous tyrant, they would immediately have 
returned homo to their Bethlehem if they had not been told 
in a dream that in Arcbelaos, now reigning over Jadea, 
the case was one of like aire bke son, and that they would 
therefore do well to avoid his district and to settle in Galilee. 
While, therefore, in Matthew the existence of the parents of 
Jeaua gravitates throughout towards Bethlehem, from which 
they are removed only by a power from without, in Luke, 
on the contrary, Nazareth ia thia point, and in it, accord- 
ingly, the pendulum that has been set in motion comes as 
soon as possible to rest. Brought to Bethlehem, as strangers, 
by tho taxing, they stay there only the forty days, during 
which the condition of tho mother on the one hand, the 
necessity of undertaking the journey to Jerusalem at the end 
of that period on the other, made their sojourn in tho place 
near to the capital advisable ; as soon as their business in 
Jerusalem is done there is nothing to prevent them from 
returning to their distant Nazareth, 

If both accounta were historical they must admit of being 
incorporated into one another. The Magi must have come 
either before, or after the presentation in the Temple, the 
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preaentatton in tlie Temple must have taken place either 
before their visit, or, if not, after it ; but still before the flight 
to Egypt, or, lastly, not until parents and child had returned 
again from Egypt. But whichever of these positions we 
attempt to adopt the narratives will fit into none of thom. If 
we make the presentation in the Temple precede, then im- 
mediately after this the family went back to Nazareth, and 
the Ma^i, coming afterwards, would find them no longer in 
Bethlehem, which Matthew expressly Bays was the case. 
Besides, if on the occasion of the presentation in the Temple, 
Hannah the prophetess had communicated to all who were 
hoping for it in Jerusalem the news of tho birth of a Messiah, 
then, on the subsequent arrival of the Magi the event could 
no longer have been, as Matthew represents it, a novelty in 
the capital. If then, by way of trial, we place the coming of 
the Magi together with the flight to Egypt in connection with it 
be/ore the presentation in the Temple, we fall into a difficulty 
with the forty days which Luke introduces as the interval 
between the birth of Jesus and his presentation in the 
Temple. For when Herod inquired of the Magi how long it 
Was since the star was first visible to them, he seems to 
have supposed that the Messianic Infant had beeu bom 
oimultaneously with the appearance of the star; and when, 
in consequence of the information which the Magi gave him 
upon this point, he commanded the Bothlehemitish children 
Up to two years old to bo slain, he must have supposed 
the infant Messiah to be at least approximating to that age. 
Consequently from the birth of Jesus until the arrival of the 
M^ we should have, acconling to Matthew, to suppose 
iftore than forty days to have elapsed ; and beside this, in 
the space of time above-mentioned tho Magi must bo sup- 
posed to have withdraivn again, tho parents to have travelled 
to Egypt in company with the child, to have staid there till 
ttio death of Herod, and after it to have again travelled out 
of Egypt to Palestine, That is manifestly too much for six 
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weeks; and hence the neceseity of an attempt, however 
difficult it may he to succeed in it, one thing in the narrative 
of Matthew being bo closely connected Trith another, to 
separate the Egyptian journey from the visit of the Magi, 
and to drive in, like a wedge between the two, the presenta- 
tion in tho Temple. So then after the retirement of the 
Magi, the parents of Jeaua would have travelled with the 
child to Jerusalom, and this must have taken place before 
the angel had advised the flight to Egypt on account of tho 
danger threatened by Herod, But how is it conceivable that 
this angel should not, above everything, have prevented tho 
journey, dangerous as it was, to the residence of the tyrant, 
or that, when the journey had been taken, and the news had 
been spread in the street, by the loquacious Hannah, of the 
Infant Messiah having arrived in the capital, Herod did not 
seize him, and spare himself tho expedient, as uncertain as it 
was odious, of the massacre at Bethlehem ? On the contrary, 
the account of the presentation in the Temple in Luke, does 
in no way pre-suppose such an occurrence as the arrival and 
inquiry of the Magi, but runs as if nothing had ever been 
heard of the thing before, and there had been no danger to 
the child heard of far and wide. 

The unhistorical character, accordingly, of the two Evan- 
gelical descriptions, which the character of each separately 
had indicated, is confirmed by their incompatibility, and wo 
must therefore consider them as fictions, which the authors 
of the first and third Gospels either worked out themselves 
or adopted into their works. There is, however, still ono 
thing which may surprise us. For observing as we do the 
Judaising element to prevail in the first Gospel and the 
principles of Paul in the third, if we keep together on 
the one band the narrative of the star and the Magi, and on 
the other tliat of the circumcision and the presentation in 
the Temple, wo might feel some surprise at not finding the 
latter in Matthew and tho former in Luke, instead of the 
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converse. For in the star and the Magi there is aa manifestly 
implied a reference to the Heathen world and their admission 
into the kingdom of Christ, na in the prominence given to 
the circumcision and presentation in the Temple to the 
Banctity of the Jewish juridical system. But we have 
already found, in the Gospel of Matthew, together with por- 
tions of an undeniably Judaiaing tendency, at the same time 
others in which the calling in of the Heathen was brought 
into view; and in the narrative of the Magi nothing is said 
decidedly as to the mode in which or the conditions nndor 
which they are to bo admitted. On the other hand it is the 
Apoatlo of the Heathen himself who declares that Christ, 
when he appeared on earth, was put nnder the law (Gal. 
vi. 4, ff.), so that the description iu Luke might be considered 
only as an illustration of the expression of Paul in reference 
to the infancy of Jesus. Meanwhile Paul immediately adda 
that the object of that ordinance in reference to Christ was 
that he might redeem those who wore subject to the law 
(ver. 5), and thus put an end to the law (Rom. x, 4); an idea 
which is not alluded to in the history of the infancy in Luke. 
On the contrary, if we consider this preliminary history in 
connection with what ia said with regard to John the Baptist, 
we cannot mistake the presence of a Judaising element 
both in form and substance. But we found in other instances 
Judaising portions of this kind incorporated inta his Gospel 
by Luke, only balanced at the same time, in some cases by 
portions of an opposite tendency, in others characterised in 
themselves by a Catholic spirit. Characteristics of this kind, 
rendering Judaism unprejudicial to the general scheme of the 
Gospel, are found also in this case, either having existed 
originally in the narrative, in which case they might be 
adopted by tho author of the Gospel with the less demur, or 
been introduced for the first time by himself. When Simeon 
calls the Lifunt Messiah a Light to lighten the Gentiles 
(ii. 31 ; comp. Isaiah xUi, 6), tho whole meaning contained in 
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tiie narrative is comprised in this expression; as^ on the other 
liand, in what Simeon says further on of the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel and the opening of the thoughts of 
many hearts (ii. 34, flf.), the Jews are confronted as sharply 
as possible with the prospect of the sifting that is to come 
upon tiiem, in which many will not stand. 



II. Jesus, like Moses and Samuel, dedicated eablt to his 

HiaU CALLINO. 

65. 

Suetonius tells of Augustus* that, having been, as a 
little child, laid on the ground in the cradle in a room, he 
had vanished on the foUowing morning, and after a long 
search was found at last in the highest part of the house 
lying towards the East. 

Now it will be asked what resemblance this story is sup- 
posed to have to that of Jesus at twelve years old in the 
Temple (Luke ii. 41 — 52), Certainly the age, and what 
depends upon it is, in both cases, different ; but in both we 
have still the common feature that a child, destined to higher 
objects, is missed where he is ordinarily to be found, and dis- 
covered in a place dedicated to God. This, indeed, in the 
narrative about Augustus is not a temple ; but the East is 
the sacred quarter of the heavens, and the high tower, as 
Suetonius expresses himself, alludes to the neighbourhood 
of the gods, whither, as we must suppose, the child Augustus 
was removed out of his cradle in a supernatural manner. As 
in the case of Christ so also in that of Augustus, lofby 
destination was identical with lofty extraction; for it is 
hardly possible that the anecdote abpve quoted should have 
arisen without reference to the legend of Apollo having been 
the fiEkther, whose property, as the Sun-god, the East espe- 

• Octay. 94. 
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ciolly was ; as ia our Evangelical narrative the answer of 
Jesua as to hia Father's House mauife&tly contaias an allu- 
aion to the histoiy of hia auperuatural conception, 

As Jeaua was a Son of God in human form, ao also waa 
CyruB, who was brought up as a shepherd's son, a king's 
grandfion in the form of a slave, and also in his caiie his royal 
nature and destiny broke through the disguise at an early 
age, namely, in his tenth year. 

Having been elected King by his ployfellows when he was 
about this age, he exercised the duties of his office in ao dig- 
nified a manner that the discovery of hia real extraction 
immediately followed.* 

In the case of Moses it was somewhat late before his 
destination as the Saviour of his people declared itself 
in a similarly pre-eminent manner. For the purposes of the 
powerful assistance rendered to a fellow-countryman which 
ia said to have been the means of this declaration, it was 
necessary that he should be " grown" as the narrative in 
Moaea (ii. 11} says, though not perhaps exactly forty years 
old as the Acts of the Apostles (vii. 23), resting upon later 
Jewish tradition, more accurately defines his age. But we 
know that a statement diSei-ing from this, and of Rabbiuic 
origin, made him twenty years of age on that occasion, and 
even if great physical power could not have developed itself 
before that period of manhood or youth, still the distinguished 
inteUigonce of the Lawgiver waa represented to have come 
out in his earlier years. According to Jos6phuB,f his intel- 
ligence was out of all proportion to hia age, according^to 
Philo,t Moses, as ahoy, waa attracted not by child's play and 
trifies but by serious occupation, and at an early period 
teachers had to be engaged for him, to whom in a short time 
he showed himself superior by natural genius. 

Samuel was still an infant when his mother brought him 

• Herod, chap. I. 114, ff. f Antiti. ii. 9, 6, 

t De Vita Mosis, 0pp. eti. Mang IL a3, ff. 
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to ShQoh for the constant service of Jehovah in the Taber- 
nacle (1 Sam. i. 25), and still a boy when the call and 
address of Jehovah came to him for the first time in the 
night (iii. 1, ff.). In the Old Testament his age is not given 
more accurately ; but as the Acts of the Apostles says with 
reference to Moses^ so also Josephus* says of Samuel, on 
the authority, no doubt, of a later tradition, that he begun to 
prophecy at his twelfth year. For it was from the twelfth 
year that, according to the Talmud, a boy was considered 
among the Israelites to be of the age of discretion ; this age, 
as the fourteenth year with us, was looked upon as the 
transition from the period of boyhood to that of youth : 
hence in a record of Christian origin indeed, but probably 
in accordance with Jewish tradition, the wise judgments of 
Solomon and Daniel (1 Kings iii. 23, ff. ; Susanna 45, ff.) 
were placed in their twelfth year.f It is clear, however, 
from other features that the history of Samuel's youth served 
as a copy to our Evangelical historian not only in this 
instance but in those also of an earlier period. In the first 
place he introduces his narrative with the remark (ver. 41), 
that the parents of Jesus travelled every year to the Pass- 
over at Jerusalem. Similarly it is remarked of the parents 
of Samuel, not merely introductorily but repeatedly (i. 21 ; 
ii. 19), that they went every year to Shiloh in order to make 
an offering to Jehovah. Secondly, the remark at the end of 
tiie Evangelical narrative that the boy Jesus increased in 
wisdom and stature and in favour with God and man (ii. 52), 
is manifestly copied from the concluding remarks as to the 
child Samuel that he grew and was in favour both with the 
Lord and also with men (ii. 26). 

If we pass from these grounds for the origination of a 
narrative of this description, grounds existing in the very 
nature of the heroic legend, and from those, more special, 

♦ Antiq. v. 10, 4. t I^pat. Epist. ad Magne?. 3. 
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existing in the loro of the Hebrew prophets, to the peculiar 
form of the Messianic legend, we must remember that the 
operation of fiirniahing the Man Jesus with the powers re- 
quired for his Messianic calling was at first conneetod with 
his baptism by John, consequently transposed to a mature 
age, and that it was not until a later period that those poworB 
were considered to have been produced by a supernatural 
principle, and his higher Messianic powei-a to have been 
peculiar to him from the beginning of his life. Now, if tho 
transition were made, as our first Evangelist makes it, imme- 
diately from the birth and earliest infancy of Jesus to his 
baptism, there was, between the two events, far too largo a 
gap, and the question might be put : Well, but if your Jesus 
was full of the Holy Spirit from his mother's womb, how 
happens it that the Spirit was so long idle with him, and tliat 
it was not until tho years of manhood that he gave proofs of 
his power and wisdom ? This question, through which there 
was always danger of tho Ebionitic doubts as to tho super- 
natural conception of Jesus insinuating themselves again, 
was barred by Apocryphal Gospels of the infancy by means 
of narratives, according to which Jesus, while still a child, 
perfoi'med miraclea, spoke when in the cradle and declared 
himself to bo the Son of God, disclosed to his tutor in the 
alphabet its mystical meaning, and, in general, embarrassed 
all his teachers by his questions before his twelfth year.* 

The narrative of Luke, as a comparatively healthy product 
of primiBva] Christian invention, stands in favourable con- 
trast with these late results of tho operation of a wild imagi- 
nation. In the first place it altogether avoids the perform- 
ance of the miracles. But as to the wisdom, it does indeed 
transgress the hmits of the human and the probable. For it 
represents Jeans at twelve years old, instead of sitting at 
tihe feet of his teachers, as would have become his age and as 

* Comp. the Frotcrang. Jacobi. tbe KviuiK. Thomn, alao the ArabUa Gospel 
bf the Inlkncv in Tliiln's CmIcx Ajiocr, I. 
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propriety required (comp. Acts xxii. 3), as sitting in the 
midst of them and on a par with them; and, moreover, 
as calling God his father in a sense which assumes either the 
truth of the history of his supernatural procreation, or a 
maturity of religious development which, naturally, a boy 
could not have. Still it does not offend so glaringly against 
nature as those apocryphal stories do ; but, apart from that 
designation of God as his father, does not go further than 
the vain Josephus does in reference to himself, when he 
speaks of the notice which he excited in his fourteenth year 
by his premature genius and knowledge.* And even in this 
our narrative gives a very appropriate representation when 
it places the stepping stone between the birth and early 
infancy of Jesus on the one hand, and his mature age on the 
other, exactly on the intermediate point between the age of 
boyhood and that of youth. 

The narrative begins with an illustration of that which is 
the fundamental theme of the whole of the history of the 
infancy in the third Gospel, the account, that is, of the mode in 
which the strict piety of the parents of Jesus showed itself in 
their annual joumies to the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem. 
Immediately on the occasion of the departure of the parents 
from Jerusalem the child remains behind, and they seek for 
him in vain. Thus it appears at once that his ways are not 
the ways of ordinary men, that he follows a higher law of 
his own ; in his question on the occasion of their finding him 
again, why had they sought him, did they not know that 
he must be about his Father's business; he makes them 
feel this, not without a degree of harshness, which is palliated 
however by the concluding remark as to his continuous 
obedience (ver. 51), and is certainly exceeded by Jojm in a 
speech uttered on another occasion : '^ Woman, what have I 
to do with thee?'' The inferiority in intelligence on the 

* Vita, 2. 

h2 
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part of the human parents to the Son of God is ftirther illus- 
trated by the author in the addition of the words, that they did 
not understand his questions (ver. 50), as in the former section 
he had remarked their surprise at the speech of the old 
Simeon (ii. 33). But if it had been true that even before 
the birth of Jesus the angel had foretold both to Mary and 
to Joseph that the child, as a Being begotten by the Holy 
Spirit, would be called the Son of God, they must necessarily 
have understood what he meant by his Father^s house, and 
when the Evangelical narrator represents them as not under- 
standing, he betrays himself to be not an historian but a 
narrator of miracles, whose style is appropriately charac- 
terised by accounts of the continuous astonishment and per- 
plexity on the part of the human beings who are placed in 
contrast with the performer of miracles. The remark, lastly, 
which had already been made when the shepherds told their 
stories (ii. 19), that Mary kept all these sayings in her heart, 
shows that the author had in his mind Joseph, the miraculous 
child of the Old Testament, in whose history it is likewise 
said, in reference to the important dreams which he told as a 
boy, that his father kept the saying (or the circumstance) in 
his mind. 



m. The Messiah, Jesus, withstands the Temptation to 

WHICH THE PEOPLE IN THE WILDERNESS, LED BY MoSES, 
YIELDED. 

66. 

At the age when young men become their own masters, 
and show whether they are to pursue the paths of virtue or 
of vice, the Hercules of Prodicus imderwent his temptation, 
or (according to the expression of Xenophon*) had the choice 

* Memorab. U., 1, 21. 
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given him. Abraham must have been advanced in years 
when^ being commanded to sacrifice bis only and late-bom 
son, he was subjected to his temptation — the hard trial of 
his faith and obedience (1 Mos. xxii.). On the other hand^ 
the people of Israel was, as the prophet says, still young 
when Jehovah called it, as his Son, out of Egypt (Hos. xi. 1), 
and during the period of forty years tried him in the wilder- 
ness with all sorts of hardships in order to search his heart, 
and to discover whether he would keep the commands of 
God or not (5 Mos. viii. 2). David also, immediately at the 
outset of his public career, after having been first (according 
to the combined accounts of the compiler of the Books of the 
Kings) anointed by Samuel and filled with the Holy Spirit, had 
to submit to a dangerous trial, the battle with the gigantic 
Philistine Goliath (1 Sam.xvii.). These trials had been suc- 
cessfully withstood by Abraham and David, as also by Her* 
cules ; but the people of Israel yielded to the temptation, and 
had been so carried away as to murmur at Jehovah, to prac- 
tise licentiousness and idolatry. In this they had acted in the 
same way as the first pair of human beings who had also given 
ear to the seducing voice of the serpent and sinned against 
the command of God, thus drawing upon themselves banish- 
ment from Paradise and from the tree of life. 

As the Mosaic history generally survived in the memory 
of the Israelites, so, in particular, as warning examples, 
did these trials in the wilderness, so ill withstood, together 
with the divine punishments which they brought with them. 
*'Now all these things,^' writes the Apostle Paul, after 
giving short accoimts of these occurrences, '^ happened unto 
diem for ensamples and they are written for our admonition 
upon whom the ends of the world are come *^ (1 Cor. x. 
6—11) ; and so, on another occasion, fearing lest his Corin- 
thian Christians might, in their simplicity, allow themselves 
to be deceived by false preachers, he reminds them of Eve 
who was beguiled by the subtle serpent (2 Cor. xi. 3). 
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It waa thG calling of the Messiah to restore that which was 
corrupt, to do well what others had done ill. It was nect 
Bary, therefore, that he shonld withstand temptation better, 
and that Jesus, as the Messiah, should have withstood it 
better than the people iu the wilderness, or the first parents 
in Paradise. Now the whole life indeed of Jesus, and 
especially his suffering, had been a series of such trials (Luke 
xxii. 28 ; Heb. iv. 16) ; but see at once how strong the 
inducement must havo been to separate off one single solemn 
act of temptation, and, as in the case of Abraham's trial, the 
temptation of the first parents, to dohneate it with dramatic 
picturosquenesa (Matt. iv. 1 — 11; Mark i. 12, ff. ; Luke 
iv. 1—13). 

There was another circumstance that co-operated to this 
end. Abraham, tho people in tlie wilderness, had been, 
exposed to temptation by God himself, and, indeed, with a 
good intention, for the people had only to withstand it as 
their ancestor had withstood it. But as time went on, it 
appeared objectionable to refor temptation immediat«ly to 
God. Many thus fell, who would otherwise have continued 
npright ; many were thus brought into trouble which they 
had not deserved : did not God, if he had exposed them to 
it, appear in theUghtof a jealous Being, rejoicing in mischief? 
God must himst'lf participate in e\-jl, it appeared, if he could 
tempt any one to evil (James i. 13). Hence the inchnation 
arose, at an early period, to assign to Temptation another 
author. In Goureis, the Being which excites in Eve the 
desire to act in opposition to tho divine command, is the 
serpent, as being the subtlest of the beasts of tlie field ; a 
fabulous representation, which could not long hold its ground. 
Now the Israelites in captivity became acquainted with the 
Zend reUgion, which assumed the existence of a good and 
evil principle, and looked upon the development of the whole 
system of the world as a battle between tho two opposing 
principles. This theory suited the Jewish people in the crisis 
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through which it was passing at that time^ and thus espe- 
cially the conception of the Persian Ahriman adapted itself 
to the limitation that he did indeed counteract the operations 
of the God of goodness^ but remained nevertheless strictly 
subordinate. He was the Enemy (Satan), the Accuser and 
Slanderer of men to God, who by his doubts of the constancy 
of Job's piety, caused God to tempt him by heavy sorrows : 
he it was also who, disguised in the form of a serpent, 
tempted the first parents in Paradise, and thus brought death 
and destruction into the world (Wisd. ii. 24 ; 2 Cor. xi. 13 ; 
Eevel. xii. 9, ff.). 

With regard to the change in the Jewish views of the 
world, nothing is more instructive than a comparison of the 
motives assigned in the older Book of Kings and the later 
Book of the Chronicles for the numbering of the people 
undertaken by David, and so severely punished by Jehovah. 
'' And again the auger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel,^' we read in the first account (2 Sam. xxiv. 1), " and he 
moved David against them to say, Go number Israel and 
Judah/' In the second, on the contrary (1 Chron. xxi. 1) : 
" And Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David to 
number Israel.^' Now if the history of the Patriarchs and 
of the journey through the wilderness had been abo written 
in the later period after the captivity, we should probably 
fiud Satan in like manner represented as being implicated in 
the temptations to which Abraham and the people of Israel 
were exposed. In the Talmud, at all events, this is actually 
the case. In the Babylonian Gemara, God is represented 
as being stirred up by Satan to try Abraham, as in the 
prologue of the Book of Job to try Job. Satan, accordingly, 
meets Abraham as he goes out to sacrifice his son and per- 
sonally tempts him. In like manner in the march through 
the wilderness it is Satan, according to the later Jewish 
statement who, while Moses lingers on the mountain, per- 
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Biiades tte people of his death, and thua seducea tliera to the 
worship of the calf.* 

All that was Bad and Evil in the world, especially in so far 
as it concerned the people of Israel, being thus referred to 
Satan, as its Sr^t cause, it was a natuTal result that the 
Messiah, who was to purify the people from their sins, and 
to deliver them from the evils which oppressed them, should 
be opposed to Safvn as his antagonist and conqueror. 
Christ is come to destroy the works of the Diivil (John 
iii. 8), to destroy bad spirits (Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 
34) ; ho aeoa Satan fall like hghtuing from Heaven (Luka 
X. 18), the Prince of this world, who is no other than the 
devil, cast out {John xii. 31). But for this end, it was 
necessary first to conquer him. If he attacks Christ he must 
find nothing in Christ on which he can lay hold (John xiv. 
30). But attack him he will as surely as ho attacked so 
Qiany Old Testament saints, and also as certainly as he still 
in the Christian world goes about seeking whom he may 
devour (1 Peter v. 8), lu ordinary cases this sifting by 
Satan consists, only in the entrance of ovil, in tempting 
thoughts (Luke xxii, 31 ; John xiii. 2). But againat the 
Messiah, sinoe a decisive battle was to come off, a personal 
appearance of Satiin was required, for, as it were, a duel with 
the Son of God. As David confronted the proud giant of 
the Philistiuoa, so must the Messiah confront Satan, the 
Prince of the world ; as David overthrows the former by the 
stone out of his sling, so does the Messiah put Satan to flight 
by the weapon of the Word of God ; the Holy Spirit approves 
itself in both, they having received it immediately before, the 
one through the Anointing by Samuelj the other through 
the Baptism of John. 

The period at which the history of the temptation ia 
placed, being thus fixed by this type of David, or, generally, 
• Geiiumi Suihcdr. in Fabric. Cod. psendepigr. V.T., p. 33j, Scliabbm hah, 
quoted in Gfriircr, the Ccntntj' of SMlvntion, ii. 3B1. 
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by the consideration that the couununication of the Spirit 
just received is to approve itself under the strongest trial, so 
also the locality of the scene, the duration of Jesus' con- 
tinuance upon it, the substance moreover and form of the 
temptation, as well as the resistance offered to it, are 
all copied from the Mosaic history. The theatre is the 
Wilderness, not merely because it waa always considered 
among the Jews as the dwelling-place of evil spirits (3 Mos. 
xvi. 8 — 10 j Job viii. 3 ; Matt. xii. 43), but, above all, 
because the people of Israel also were tempted in the wilder- 
ness. The time of trial for the people in the wilderness had 
lasted forty years ; in the case of the Messiah the substance of 
these forty years waa compressed into as many days ; which 
at the same time was connected with the character of the first 
temptation prepared for him by Satan. 

For the first temptation encountered by the people in the 
wilderness had been hunger, and they had yielded immodi- 
ately to this first so far as to murmur against Moses and 
Aaron, i. e. in the last resort, against Jehovah himself 
(2 Mos. xvi.), nay, soon after, being dissatisfied with the 
manna given them, they desired meat (4 Mos. xi.) . There- 
fore it was by hunger first that the Messiah was to be 
tempted : in order to feel hunger he must have fasted ; now 
Moses had fasted during the march through the wilderness, 
on Sinai (as Elijah had done subsequently and similarly, 
1 Kings xix. 8) forty days (2 Mos. xxxiv. 88; 5 Mos. ix. 9). 
So also Christ fasted in the wilderness forty days, and aftep 
the lapse of these he felt hunger, whereby Satan hoped to be 
able to get him into his power. It would be to no purpose 
to tempt the Messiah to murmur, as in his case the fasting 
was voluntary; consequently the Tempter fixes upon his 
character as the Son of God, and endeavours to seduce him 
to aid himself by his own power. The form in which he does 
this, the demand made to him to change at a word the stones 
that lie around him into bread, is determined partly by the 
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stony ground of the deaort, partly by proverbial langnagB 
mot with elsewhere also in the New Testament. God, said 
John the Baptist, likewise in the desert, could, in case of 
necessity, raise up children to Abraham from these stones 
(JIatt. viii, 9), and coinciding still more closely with this 
foatiiro of the history of the temptation, Jesus had asked 
whether any one wonld give hia eon & stone wlion he asked 
for bread (Matt. vii. 9). So much the more suitable it must 
have seemed to Satan's mischievous nature to refer a hungry 
person to stones instead of bread, with the additional demand 
to forostal God by a miraculous word, and change them into 
bread. But, notwithstanding the fact that a particidar fea- 
ture is taken from elsewhere, the temptation of the people of 
God in the wilderness is throughout the real antitype of the 
histoiy of the temptation. This appears immediately from 
the answer by which Jesus repels this first attack of the 
Tempter. At the close of the march through the desert, 
Moses, occoriling to the representation in Deuteronomy, c^lls 
upon the people to remember all the way which Jehovah led 
them all tlie time in the wilderness and proved them, and 
says among other things (5 Mos. viii. 3) : " He humbled 
thee and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna 
(which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers kuow), 
that he might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word tliat prooeedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord doth man live." These last words are the very 
words with which Jesus replies to the Tempter (Matt. iv. 4), 
appealing at the same time to what " is written," and thus the 
latter, baffled at the first onset, applies himself to a second. 

In order to understand this second temptation, wo must 
start from the words at the end of it, the answer of Jesus ; 
"Again it is written. Thou shait not tempt the Lord thy 
God." In the passage of the fifth Book of Moses, fro^ 
which also this text is taken (vi. 16), it is said more accu- 
rately : " Ye, that is, the people, shall not" (when ye come 
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into the land of Canaan)^ " tempt the Lord your God, as ye 
tempted him at Massa/' That is at the time when from want 
of water in the wilderness they murmured against Moses 
and Aaron (2 Mos. xvii.) ; for this was considered a " tempt- 
ing*' of God, implying as it did a doubt of his miraculous 
support (ver. 7). This tempting of God, or as he seems to 
understand it, of Christ, is also numbered by the Apostle 
Paul among the things in which the Christians are to make 
the precedents of the Israelites in the wilderness a warning 
example to themselves, so as to escape similar punishments 
(1 Cor. X. 9, where 2 Mos. xvii. 1, flf. is combined with 
4 Mos. xxi. 4, flf.). Also, in that portion of the Prophet 
Isaiah, so much read among the first Christians on account 
of its supposed Messianic importance, chap. vii. where King 
Ahaz, encouraged by the Prophet to demand an accrediting 
sign, answers (ver. 12), " I will not ask, neither will I tempt 
the Lord,'' the expression has ¥rithout doubt the same mean- 
ing, but might possibly be also explained to mean that the 
king would not make of God any improper demand, as in 
Ps. Ixxviii. 18, it is said in reference to this murmuring of 
the Israelites for meat (4 Mos. xi.) : ^^ And they tempted 
God in their heart by asking meat for their lust.'' Now 
what improper demand was there that could be suggested 
by Satan to the Messiah to make of God? Ps. xci. 11, AT., 
it is said of him who stands under the protection of the Most 
High, as in the most distinguished sense was the case with 
the Messiah, that God shall give his angels charge over him 
to keep him in all his ways, that they shall bear him in their 
hands, that he strike not his foot against a stone. This, 
literally understood, might be taken to mean that the Protected 
of God might throw himself without danger from a height, 
as Grod's angels would support him and bring him without 
hurt to the ground. Satan, therefore, calls upon Jesus to do 
this, and as in another Psalm it is said of a man of clean 
hands and a pure heart, again therefore pre-eminently of the 
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Messiah (Pa. xxiv. 3, comp. xv. 1), that he eliall ascond into 
the hill of the Lord, and stand in his holy place, the Messiah 
nlao is now to aaccnd tho pinnacle of the Temple and 
throw himself down from thenoe — to which proposal the 
answer came in quite suitably in the text, " Thou slialt not 
tempt the Lord thy God." 

One of the most prominent warnings drawn by the Apostle 
Paul in the often-quoted passage of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, from the history of the march through the 
wilderness, is that in chap. x. 7, not to be idolaters, as some 
of them (2 Moa. xxiii, 6) were. In the same section, 
idolatry (in accordance with the view prevailing among tho 
Jews), is explained to be a worship of devils (x. 20, £f.) ; 
and tho Prince of the Devils is, according to this mode of 
conception, Beelzebub (Matt. xxii. 24), t. e. Satan. For a 
considerable time the Jews must have seen the sovereignty 
of the world in the hands of idolatrous people ; consequently, 
according to their ideas, the supreme Idol, Satan, was Prince 
or God of the present world {2 Cor. iv. 4; John xsii. 12, 31, 
xiv. 30, xvi. 11). So the temptation to idolatry, which as the 
antitype of the natiou the Messiah had to undergo, took the 
form, according to the ideas of this later period, of a demand 
to worship tho devil; and to this demand the devil might 
add as an inducement, the promise to surrender to tho 
Messiah the whole of this world, the disposal of which 
belonged to him as the Lord of it. In order to invest this 
inducement with the greatest possible strength, it was neces- 
sary to show to Jesus this world in all its glory, find with 
this view he takes him to the top of a high mountain, as 
Jehovah had taken Moses before his death to Mount Nebo 
and made hJm survey tho whole country which he would give 
to the people of Israel (5 Mos. xxxiv. 1, 8'.). It is clear that 
the Messiah would yield to this temptation as little as to any 
of the others, and in this case tho weapon with wliich he 
repels the Tempter is an expression from the speech of Moses 
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at the end of iihe wanderings in the desert^ t. e. the command 
to the people to worship Jehovah, to the exclusion of all 
other Gods. 

Beaten thus in three onsets, Satan is compelled to give in 
and retires, but, as Luke adds, only to renew his attack at a 
more convenient season. There is no doubt that by this 
later attack, Luke meant the Suffering of Jesus. And this, 
not indeed in Luke but in Matthew, is opened by three 
courses, as in the Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus thrice 
separates from his sleeping disciples in order to pray to 
his Father for the putting away of the cup of suffering (Matt. 
xxvi. 36 — 45). In like manner Peter thrice denies his 
Master (Matt. xxvi. 69 — 75), and so it followed that his love 
for him must thrice be called in question (John xxi. 15—17); 
all instances in which the triple repetition has the same 
ground, the natural preference not merely of the Jews but 
of others also for the number three, which must also have 
appeared especially appropriate for the arrangement of 
dramatic scenes, like that of our history of the Temptation. 
Hence also the narrative of the Gomara above-mentioned, 
represented Satan as having three courses with Abraham ; 
while other rabbinical accounts, perhaps in accordance with 
the number of Egyptian plagues, speak of ten temptations of 
Abraham. 

In the summary accounts in Mark the number three of the 
Temptations has disappeared, and it is only said, ^^ And im- 
mediately (after the Baptism of Jesus) the Spirit driveth 
him into the wilderness, and he was there in the wilderness 
forty days, tempted of Satan, and was with the wild beasts, 
and the angels ministered unto him." Whether the wild 
beasts are intended to colour more highly the picture of "the 
wilderness'' (comp. also 2 Mace. v. 27), or to represent Jesus 
as the second Adam, still it is an extravagant feature, and 
when taken in combination with the rest of the description, 
which is so abbreviated as to be almost uniutelligible, does 
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not say much in favour of the originality of this account and 
of the second Gospel generally. Even the account in Luke 
in comparison with that of Mark looks like one nt aecond- 
haudj partly from the fact that, at all events according to the 
common reading, he ia the first to speak of the Temptation 
as continuing for the forty days, and then represents the 
three separate acts of the Temptation as following upon the 
close of them, partly from the artificial touching up of the 
narrative of the latter as given in Matthew. For an artificial 
touch it is when Lidie puts the temptation to worship the 
devil second, and that to throw himself down from the 
pinnacle of the Temple third. For in point of substance the 
call to worship him is the atronge«t that the devil could 
make upon Jcaus, and forms, therefore, a suitable conclusion; 
what induced Luke to modify this order was undouttedly the 
reflection that it was more probable that Satan should have 
gone with Jesus out of the wilderness to the mountain, and then 
into the city, than out of the wilderness into the city, and 
then out again to the mountain ; a reflection httle suitable in 
the case of a narrative like ours, whero a probability more or 
less was of little consequence. A second hand also is be- 
trayed by additions such aa the following, that the devil 
showed Jesus all the kingdoms of the world " in a moment ;" 
that be makes his own dominion over the world the ground 
of hia otFering it to Jesus, and that in conclusion he is said to 
have departed from iiim only " for a season," seeing that he 
never appeared to Josus again, at least in this manner, i. e. 
personally and visibly. Meantime Luke loses the conclusion 
of the narrative in Matthew, which Matthew in spite of all 
hia abbreviations preserves, that t^er the departure of the 
devil, angels came and worshipped Jesns. They refreshed 
him Bubsequontly, as an angel did Ehjah preliminarily 
(1 Kings xix. 5, fT.), though not with earthly but, undoubt- 
edly, with heavenly food, with the bread of angels as the 
manna was called according to later Jewish notions (Ps. Ixxviii. 
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25, in the Greek translation ; Wisd. xvi. 20), and thus proof 
was given of the confident assertion made by Jesus at the 
beginning that for the support of the pious God is not con- 
fined to common material bread. 

The fourth Gospel has no history of the Temptation, nay, 
as if it were intended to be pointedly excluded, the particular 
events, from the time of the Baptism of John to the first 
performing of miracles by Jesus are connected by the 
strictest dates (as, on the next, on the third, day) so closely 
together that the Temptation with its forty days can find no 
place between them. Here, accordingly, John has certainly 
one incredible history less than the synoptics^ but he passes 
it over, not because he found it insufficiently accredited from 
an historical point of view, but because, dogmatically, it was 
not to his taste. In his dogmatic theory, indeed, the devil 
as the author of sin among men, and as the antagonist of 
Christ, had a prominent place, but the idea of his appearance 
in a sensible form was opposed to his Hellenistic education, 
and that Jesus should have condescended to enter into a 
formal conflict with him as a Being of equal rank appeared 
to John to be unsuitable to the dignity of the Son of God in 
his sense. So on this, as on many other occasions, the 
author of the fourth Gospel endeavoured, while sacrificing 
the form, to retain the substance and the result of the 
history of the Temptation, and in doing so adhered to the 
reference made by the third Evangelist to the sufiering of 
Jesus as a renewed attack of Satan upon him. In this sense 
he refers especially (xiii. 2) the treason of Judas to the 
inspiration of Satan, thus following Luke (xxii. 3), but 
avoiding his language which reminds us of a formal posses- 
sion by a devil, though he retains that language (vii. 70) 
when it suits the purposes of his own representation. Further 
on, too, and before the opening of the regular history of the 
passion he comprises all that can be looked upon as the real 
dogmatic meaning of the history of the Temptation in the 
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words wMch he puts into the mouth of hia Christ (xiv. 30) 
— " The prince of this world coraeth and hath nothing in 



ThuB, looking upon the history of the Temptation as a 
Messianic myth, we escape, in the first place, the necessity 
of having recourse to any of those traditional quihhloa by 
which attempts are made to make that history and its forty 
days fit infio the tissue of the Johannine narrative which is 
here ao closely woven. With this view, apologistic theology 
has scarcely left a place nnattempted between the beginni)ig 
of the historical narrative of the fourth Gospel, chap. i. 19, 
and iv. 54. In every case, however, with equally bad success, 
aa the object of the narrative of John is not to leave a place 
where tliat of the Temptation may possibly be inserted, but 
conversely, in all probability, absolutely to exclude it. But 
even independently of this incongruity between the fourth 
Gospel and the synoptics, which with our view of the former 
proves nothing against the narrative of the latter, this narra- 
tive in itself presents difficulties so numerous and so import- 
Etnt that a mode of looking at it wbich cuts these absolutely 
away must be considered a welcome discovery. For few per- 
sons at the present day will be bold enough, with Ebrard, to 
assert tliat the dignity of Jesus as the second Adam required 
that Satan should appear to him, as to the first, personally 
and visibly, not as to the latter under the disguise of an 
snimal, but undisguised in his own figure. And it is only 
necessary to allude to the evasions of a vision, a dream, a 
parable, &c., in order to show that in view of the text which 
manifestly speaks of a real objective occurrence they are 
aa inadmissible as the assutnptionof a myth, provided only 
the right point of view is taken, is natural and probable. 

By introducing the history of the Baptism and that of the 
Temptation we liave already overstepped the hne which is 
generally considered to bound the preliminary history of the 
Gospels, and lately, also, as that within which the admission 
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of myihical elements is no longer contested. The whole 
school of theofogians which received its stamp from Schleier- 
macher^ and as the representatives of which we would here 
name only Do Wotte and Hase, agree with their master in 
giving up as untenable, and to oven a greater extent and 
more fully than ho does, the historical character of the 
accounts of the birth and infancy, and consider these as a 
tissue of primaeval Christian legends and fictions, out of which 
no historical nucleus, even supposing such a nucleus to be 
contained in them, can be now extracted.* In making 
these admissions they follow the example of wise and decisive 
generals who, in order to be the better able to maintain a 
fortress, surrender untenable outworks, and do not even 
hesitate to bum them down themselves. In modem times, 
indeed, there has been ample opportunity for discovering 
that the preliminary history of the Gospels, may, as against 
the siege artillery of criticism, be compared to such untenable 
outworks. And nothing but the stiflf-necked stupidity of the 
old Tubingen school, or the pettifogging obstinacy of the 
modern Church tendency can blind themselves, like Smith or 
Ebrard, to this daylight so far as to think of maintaining this 
portion of the Evangelical history to be perfectly historical. 

Still there is something in the conduct of theologians of the 
latter description, in which we are bound to do them justice, 
as compared with the former. The burning of a suburb is 
only advisable when it is cut off from those parts of the city 
which are intended to be preserved, or when the latter are 
made of materials so incombustible that there is no fear of 
the fire spreading from the one to the other. On the other 
hand, if this is possible or even probable, it is generally 
considered better to let the suburb stand, and to see how 
long it can bo. hold than to set it on fire and so precipitate 
the destruction of the whole place. Indood, if we were to 

* Hase, Lebcn Jesu, § 26. 
VOL. II. I 
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listen to theologians of the first description, we should have 
to believe that the Evangelical account of the public life of 
Jesus was in every way fortified agftinat such danger. The 
testimony of the Apostle is sapposed to answer the purpose 
of a trench and wall; this (according to Acta i. 21, ff., x. 
36, ff., comp. with Mark i. 1 ), begins first with the baptism 
of John.* But these theologians do not recognize apostolical 
testimony in the synoptic Gospels at all, and as to that of 
John, whom they cannot give np as an cyo-witncss, they have 
lately made it illusory by those well-known alibis which 
they bring in whenever he tells anything which they cannot 
believe. But as regards the more durable material of which 
the narratives of the public lifo of Jesus are supposed to con- 
sist, they put just within the wall of defence, first the history 
of the Baptism with the dove and the voice from Heaven, 
the first of those being also found in the account of tho eye- 
witness John, as well aa the history of tho temptation mth 
the personal appearance of the devil — ^material as combustible 
certainly as any in tho history of the Infancy, and, conse- 
quently, not merely endangered by the tire kindled in the 
snburb, but with no hope of escape from its ravages. Or if 
we begin with the conclusion of the Evangehcal history, then 
the narrative of the asconsion of Josus is the exact parallel 
to that of his supernatural conception, the history of Ihe 
transfiguration to that of the baptism, and then there run 
through the whole of the department of the Life of Jesus the 
narratives of his miracles which likewise consist of similarly 
combustible material. If this is the case in the interior of 
the fortress, it is well indeed to think twice before firing the 
outworks, and if I had the misfortune to be inside I should 
be on the side of those who preferred defending the whole, 
outworks included, though with uncertain success, rather 
than Bet tho latter on fire and so sacnfice everything to 
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certain destraction. The real difference between the history 
of the Infancy of Jesus and that of his public life^ as it lies 
before us in the Gospels^ is only this^ that in the former there 
is^ independently of a few quite general notices^ nothing 
whatever historical, in the latter, in the midst of what is 
unhistorical there is still much that is historical on which the 
torch of criticism cannot lay hold. This historical element 
however is at the same time the natural element : the super- 
natural in the history of the public life of Jesus is so similar 
to that in the history of the Infancy, that whoever recognizes 
the necessity of maintaining the historical character of the 
one will abo find it the best course to admit no doubt to 
arise in his mind as to the historical character of the other. 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 

Mythical History op the Pubuo Life op Jesus. 

67. 

Thus we see that the history of the .birth and infancy of 

JesoSj a few meagre historical notices excepted, is throughout 

a tissue spun from dogmatic conceptions, and was, therefore, 

necessarily drawn within the circle of our present exposition, 

the object of which is to point out the progressive formation 

of the mythical History of Christ. In the former Book, in 

which we were concerned with the real History of Jesus, wo 

had nothing to do with that earlier account. But in tho 

history of his public Life, there is, as the analysis contained 

in the former Book has shown, much that must be recognised 

as historical both in the facts, and especially in the speeches 

of Jesus, and we shall now therefore be concerned with all 

that remains, and which did not come under our notice in the 

historical synthesis of the former Book. 

The miraculous element will obviously come first under 
this investigation, comprising not only the miracles which 
Jesus performed, but also those which were performed in his 
company, or in reference to him ; much also that does not 
indeed, like the miracles, contradict the laws of Nature, but 
those of historical probabihty — events, that is, with regard 
to which it is easier to understand how they may havo 
arisen as reflexes of sacred or poetical fiction than that they 
really happened. It is clear, of course, that such an inves- 
tigation will contain points open to dispute ; we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with bringing forward at present only 
those portions of the history of the pubhc life of Jesus in 
which the mythical formation may be pointed out with some 
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degree of certainty. Portions of this description are the 
accounts^ throughout, of the relation of Jesus to his precursor 
and his own disciples, towards the conclusion those of the 
transfiguration of Jesus and his entrance into Jerusalem. 
Meanwhile the accounts of miracles performed during this 
period are numerous, and continue from the beginning to the 
end of the period. 



FIRST GROUP OF MYTHS. 

JESUS AND HIS PRECURSOR. 

68. 

It was recorded, historically, John baptized Jesus. It was 
attempted to be established dogmatically — ^by hia Baptism, 
as by an Anointing, John dedicated Jesus to his Messianic 
oflSce. Hence the history of the baptism already considered. 

It was recorded further, historically, that the Baptist, 
after having baptized Jesus, did not attach himself to him 
but continued the exercise of his baptismal function as before. 
This, naturally, did not suit the dogmatic interests of Christen- 
dom : it was supposed that the Baptist himself must have 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah. We have seen how 
the synoptic tradition endeavoured to show this by its mode 
of representing the history of the Baptism. It made John 
an eye and ear- witness of the miracle which was supposed 
to take place on that occasion, and thus it followed as a 
matter of course that he represented what was said as being 
said to himself, and recognized Jesus as the Person which 
the voice from Heaven declared him to be. He had already 
referred to a mightier than himself who was to come after 
him, and to baptize with the Holy Spirit ; it is not expressly 
said that in doing so ho had in view the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but, according to the history of the Infancy in 
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Luke, it IB to be presumed he had, and when, aecording to 
Matthew, he attempted to deter Jesus from coming to h» 
boptism with the declaration, that he, the Baptist, had morB 
need to bo baptized by Jesua, he mnat have recognized the 
)atter, even before tho miracle of the Baptism, as that 
Mightier of whom he had apoken. The Hebrew Gospel 
gave to tliis recognition of Jesus on the part of the Baptist a 
palpable expression, making the latter fall at the feet of 
Jesus and pray to ho baptized by him,* 

The question, however, still remained why the Baptist, 
when that Greater One, for whose coming he was only to 
prepare, had been pointed out, and, aa it were, placed before 
him by God himself, did not immediately desist from his 
own fuijction, and attach himself to him ? To this question 
the synoptic tradition rephcd by pointing to the forty days* 
Bojouru of Jesus in the wilderness, "where it was necessary 
that the Messiah should be alone. Further on Matthew and 
Mark represent, as we are almost compelled to suppose, the 
imprisonment of tlie Baptist as taking place during, or at tho 
conclusion of, this sojourn, when of course there would be an 
end to the possibility of John's attaching himself to the 
Messiah. 

Now it ivas known, orbolievedto be known, that John had 
not been immediately put to death, but kept for some time 
in prison, and as daring this time Jesus was supposed to 
have begun his pubhc ministry, it was considered incon- 
ceivable that the Baptist should not have had intelligence ot 
this (Matt. xi. J, ff. ; Luke vii. 18, if.}. The far-spread 
rumour of the miraculous deeds of Jeans must, it was thought, 
have come to his ears in spite of the prison walls, and as he 
had from the first proclaimed ono who should come after 
him, the question forced itself upon him whether the man 
■who performed such deeds was not he that should come, and 
to proclaim whom he had been sent. If he had iudoed 
* Epiphau. hnrefi. xxj:. 13. 
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already on the occasion of his Baptism seen the Holy Spirit 
hover over Jesus in the shape of a dove, and heard the 
heavenly declaration of his being the Son of God, he must 
have known, without further questioning, that Jesus, and no 
other, was he that should come, and if he had moreover 
heard meanwhile of his miraculous deeds, this could only 
strengthen him in his conviction. The synoptic Gospels 
represent him as not only asking the question, but as adding 
to it the expression of still further doubt as to whether 
another is to be looked for. Now he could only do this in 
case he had either become doubtful as to the meaning of the 
baptismal miracle, or this miracle had not taken place at all. 
Our narrator however does not give the slightest hint of his 
having been guilty of the grievous sin of falling away while 
in prison from his belief in the miraculous sign of which he 
had been thought worthy to be the witness. We must 
therefore suppose that this account does not assume the 
existence of that of the Baptism as we now have it, i. e. that 
the account of the message of the Baptist out of the prison 
comes originally from an author who knew nothing of the 
miraculous occurrence at the Baptism. So the question 
which John is represented as asking, is one which might 
have been asked by any other person, namely, as miracles 
might be ascribed to any one else, whether those which 
Jesus was said to be performing do really indicate the ex- 
pected Messiah, or whether as had already been the case so 
often before, the hope of that Messiah^s coming was to be still 
further delayed. Jeeus is said to have replied to this question 
in words, which, if they were ever uttered by him, might, 
according to an explanation given above, apply only to the 
moral miracles of his ministry, but are understood by the 
Evangelists as referring to the real material miracles which 
Jesus performed.* 

It is not said what the eflfect of this answer upon the Bap- 

• See above, First Book, vol. i. p. 364. 
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tist was, whether or not it led him to recognise Jesus as him 
who should come. Instead of this, a speech about John is 
put into the mouth of Jesus, which he might indeed have 
spoken without this message having been sent at all, but 
which was brought in here because it appeared adapted to 
remove much of the difficulty involved in the fact that the 
Baptist did not attach himself to Jesus. For in this speech 
(Matt. xi. 7, flf. ; Luke vii. 24, ff.) John is recognised on the 
one hand as the promised Messianic forerunner, as the most 
exalted personage of the ancient time. On the other hand, 
he is made to draw a strong distinction between himself and 
the children of the more modem period, that of the Messianic 
Kingdom of Heaven, nay, even to subordinate himself to the 
least of them. And thus it might be less surprising that ho 
failed fully to understand him who had introduced this modern 
period. 

Luke also states summ^ly that John had been imprisoned 
by Herod (iii. 20) ; but the statement in Matthew as to 
when thi^ was done, and that he sent the message to Jesus 
straight out of the prison, is not given in Luke. Thus the 
result of the account of this message, which is not said, 
indeed, to have had any result at all, becomes unsatisfactory 
in another point of view. If John, when the Grroater Ono 
whom he had announced had begun his public ministry, and 
who had, moreover, now so expressly answered his doubts, 
was still at liberty and not prevented from showing his 
subjection to him, why did he not do so ? He must, it was 
supposed, have done so, not indeed to the extent of giving up 
his own Baptism, and attaching himself to him, for that he did 
not do so the continuance of his own school, which was kept 
so decidedly distinct from that of the follo^Yers of Jesus, was 
too significant a proof, but in such a manner that instead of 
putting the question as to whether Jesus was He that should 
come in a doubting spirit, he answered himself and others in 
a spirit of the firmest faith, and made declarations of his 
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relation to him, whicli must have removed all difficulty. 
The fourth Evangelist gave this turn to the narrative (i. 19 — 
28), and in doing so, not only followed Luke, as he does on 
many other occasions, but also continued and completed what 
Luke had left unfinished. 

In Luke the Baptist refers to a Mightier who was to come 
after him, and the motive for making this reference is stated 
to be the surmise, on the part of the people who flocked to 
him, that he might be the Messiah. Luke had also given it 
the more decisive meaning of a disavowal of the dignity, ani 
a transference of it to the One who should come after him 
(iii. 15, comp. Acts xiii. 25). For the fourth Evangelist this 
was not quite official enough. It was not enough that the 
people should only have entertained that surmise quietly in 
their hearts, they must have expressed it in the form of a 
question put to the Baptist ; and the people who so put it 
could not have been mere common crowds, but must have 
been emissaries of the Jewish government in Jerusalem, 
Priests and Lovites, in order that Jesus might appeal to the 
declaration of the Baptist made to them as convincing human 
testimony. But here arose the difficulty, that a proceeding 
which was intelligible enough on the part of an unprejudiced 
and excitable mob, is in the case of the Jewish hierarchs and 
their Pharisaic messengers inconceivable. It is inconceivable 
that they should have offered to the Baptist, whose preaching 
of repentance could not possibly have been agreeable to 
them, and who had moreover expressly attacked the sect of 
the Pharisees, the titles in succession of the Messiah, of 
Elijah, of that Prophet, in order, after all, to meet with a 
refusal. Not a hint is given by the Evangelist that they did 
this with a malicious intent, with the intent, that is, of seizing 
John in case he assumed the title, as they subsequently 
seized Jesus, of bringing him into suspicion with the Romans 
and dragging him to punishment. On the contniry, the ob- 
ject of the Evangelist seems simply to have boon to represent 
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Jolin aa refusing tlioso titles ; but lie coiild only refuse tlioui 
in case they were offered to Kim. lu Luke he had only dia- 
clainted the title of Measiali in favour of Jesua, while in rU 
the Bynoptica he is declared by Jesus himself to be in a cer- 
tain sense Elijah, and a Prophet in the highest souse (Matt, 
xvii. 12j ff,, comp. xi. 9, 14). In the fourth Gospel it was 
necessary that he should be represented as refusing the two 
last titles, partly in order to place himself still further below 
Jeaua, partly because the view of the Baptist aa another 
Elijah was too Jewish for the author. 

But the fourth Evangelist haa also managed to preserve 
the mission of the two disciples of John to Jesus, only in a 
form modified after his own fasliion. In his Gospel Jobu 
sends two of his disciples to Jesus as ho is passing by. He 
does this, not at a later period out of the prison, but soon 
after the Baptism, and not with the doubting question aa to 
whether ho is the Coming cue, but with the decisive assertion 
that he is the Lamb of God who takes away sins. In the 
synoptics Jesus bids the mcasengora tell their master what 
they hear and see; — here, in answer to the question of the two 
disciples as to where he dwells, ho says, " Come and see." 
Upon this tho two, instead of turning back to John as the 
synoptic emissaries do, remain in the train of Jesua and 
bring to him other disciplea (i. 35. ff.). 

The question of the Baptist as put by the two disciples in 
Matthew and Luke, standing as it does now in the account 
of those two Evangelists after the history of the Baptism, 
could only be understood as arising from doubt and difficulty. 
But the fourth Evangelist profoired modifying this feature and 
making it harmless, to leaving it uncorrected. The offence, 
therefore, was transforrud to the disciples of tho Baptist ; 
they and not their master are said to have been offended at 
the fact, that ho who had formerly been on the Jordan follow- 
ing their master, is now attended by more people than John 
himself, and it is not Jesus who sends to John, but John 
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himself gives to his disciples the explanation that solves the 
difficulty (iii. 22, ff.). The connection between the com- 
plaint of the disciples of John to their master, and the 
dispute with a Jew about the purification, i. e. 1ihe purifying 
virtue of Baptism (ii. 25), and John's comparison in his 
answer of Jesus with the bridegroom, and of himself to the 
bridegroom's friend (ver. 29), reminds us of another synoptic 
passage (Matt. ix. 14, ff.), where the disciples of John put to 
Jesus the question, why they and the Pharisees fast so much, 
and his disciples do not fast. Jesus answers them that it is 
not fitting that the children of the bride-chamber mourn and 
fast, so long as the bridegroom is with them. This passage 
also has been touched up by the fourth, and a turn given to 
the comparison of Jesus to the bridegroom, such that the 
time of the bridegroom's presence is not, as in the synoptics, 
contrasted with that when he will be taken away from his 
followers, i. e, the life-time of Jesus with the time after his 
death, but the Bridegroom, i. e. the Son of God who came 
from heaven, with his forerunner, who is only of earthly 
extraction. When on the same occasion the Baptist declares 
himself to be he who must decrease as compared with Jesus, 
who must increase, he says of himself the same, in 
reference to Jesus, as the author of the Books of Samuel 
says of Saul in reference to David (2 Sam. iii. 1) ; and that 
this declaration may have its full value as a voluntary self- 
subordination, it is expressly said that ho had not yet been 
thrown into prison (ver. 21), so that he may appear to have 
laid down his arms at the feet of Jesus, while still at liberty 
and without compulsion. 

The contradiction to Matthew, who does not represent this 
public ministry of Jesus as beginning until after the im- 
prisonment of the Baptist, is here obvious ; but beside this 
the fourth Evangelist gives us a representation of the Baptist, 
which corresponds neither with the description of him in the 
three first Gospels nor with historical probability, and can 
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only bo explained from the peculiar character of this Evan- 
gelist. It is true indeed that he gives us no description of 
the coarse exterior, the clothing and mode of life of the 
Baptist. But this may be thought of the less importance as 
ho does apply to him the passage in the Prophet of the Voice 
in the wilderness/ in the same way as the synoptics do (i. 23). 
In the synoptics his preaching consists of two parts : Repent, 
for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand. John entirely omits 
the first part, in order to bring out the other at so much 
greater length, and in more free and lofty language. Like 
the synoptics he represents the Baptist as referring to a 
Mightier and Higher than he who should come after him, 
but the higher dignity of this personage is characterised with 
features which ore foreign not only to the synoptic Baptist, 
but also to the range of thought of the synoptics themselves. 
The statement that he is the Lamb, who taketh away the sins 
of the world (John i. 29, 36), involves an application of the 
prophecy in Isaiah (hii. 4, S.) to Jesus, which is not indeed 
unknown to the three first Evangelists, seeing as they do in 
the dying Jesus a sacrifice for many (Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark x. 
25 ; comp. Matt. xxvi. 28) : but it does not occur to them to 
ascribe to the Baptist a view which did not begin to dawn 
upon the disciples of Jesus until after his death. But the 
Baptist also declares in the fourth Gospel that Jesus who 
comes after him is only preferred before him because he had 
been before him (i. 15, 30), only stands above all because ho 
comes from heaven and testifies upon earth what he had seen 
and heard there (lii. 31, fi*.). Now this view of a heavenly 
pre-existence of Jesus before becoming man is foreign not 
only to the synoptic Baptist, and peculiar to the fourtli 
Evangelist alone who, in his subjective way, attributes it to 
his own Baptist, and, to leave no doubt as to its interpolation, 
puts into his mouth exactly the same expressions and turns 
of language as he had just before represented Jesus as using 
in his conversation with Nicodemus. Jesus had said to 
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Nicodemus, ^^ That which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; and 
that which is bom of the spirit is spirit ; we speak that we 
do know, and testify that we have seen ; and ye receive not 
our witness '* (iii. 6, 11). The Baptist says of Jesus, '^He 
that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth, 
he that cometh from heaven is above all, and what he hath 
seen and heard he testifieth, and no man receiveth his testi- 
mony'* (iii. 31, ff.). Now as in the fourth Gospel the 
Baptist, Jesus, and the Evangelist where he introduces his 
own reflections, all move within the same round of thoughts 
and phrases, only three cases are here conceivable. Either 
Jesus as well as the Evangelist learnt this mode of thinking 
and speaking from the Baptist; or the Baptist as well as the 
Evangelist took it from Jesus ; or finally the Evangelist lent 
his mode of thought and expression to Jesus as well as to 
the Baptist. The first supposition is opposed to that religious 
respect which is thought due to Jesus, and it is also opposed 
to historical probability, as the synoptic Gospels know no- 
thing of such thoughts and expressions in the mouth of tho 
Baptist, and speculations of this kind are not at all suited to 
his stand-point. The second, adopted e.g. by Hengstenbcrg,* 
that the Apostle John not only copied his own mode of ex- 
pression from that of Jesus, but also told his earlier teacher, 
John the Baptist, while he staid with Jesus in his neighbour- 
hood (John iii. 22, flf.), of the dialogue which the latter had 
just held with Nicodemus, and that the Baptist immediately 
appropriated the watch-words out of it — this certainly is 
far less natural and probable than the third, that the Evan- 
gelist represents both the Baptist and Jesus as speaking in 
the style in which he himself was accustomed to speak, when 
he wished to utter his own deepest religious convictions, and 
that here in particular he puts the same thoughts and turns 
into the mouth of the Baptist as were still floating in his 

* In his Commentary on John. 
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mind anA ready to issuo from his pen, after writing down 
immodiately before the dialogue of Jesiia with Nicodemus. 

lu tlie tliree first Gospelsj also, the Baptist, in the spirit 
of the tendency of theao writings, is engaged aa the foremnncr 
of the Messiali Jesua, liut still in his austere preaching of 
repentance something of his own is left him. In the fom-th 
Gospel all independent existence is taken from him; he 
exists only aa a witness to him who is to come after him, and 
as it were as a wooden sign-post : ho is like tho heroes of 
the most modem dramas with a purpose, which are deprived 
of every rationally human characteristic, stuffed out and 
crammed with the straw and chips of the subjective pathos 
of tho composer. 



SECOND GROUP OF MYTHS. 
JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES. 



Historically it was known that there had been, among tho 
most ominent disciples of Jesus, several fishermen and at 
least one publican. In reference to the first also, the saying 
of Jesus had been preserved, that instead of fishermen in the 
ordinary sense he would make them fishers of men. 

Now it was known, further, from the legends of the 
Prophets in the Old Testament, how, e. g, Elijah was sup- 
posed to have called his servant and successor Eliaha. Tho 
latter was ploughing and driving twelve oxen- before him 
when tho Prophet threw his mantle over him : then Eliaha 
left tho oxen and followed Elijah (1 Kings xix. 1 9, ff.). 

It is impossible, in considering this narrative, not to re- 
member the well-known story in Eoman history relating 
how when the perils of war became threatening, the emis- 
saries of the Senate summoned L. Quinctius Cincinnatus from 
his little farm on tho other side of the Tiber, where he had 
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laid aside his toga and was engaged in plougldng or making 
a ditch.* This may really have occurred, for it is agreeable 
to the simplicity of the ancient Roman habits that so eminent 
a man should have been cultivating his own ground, and that 
the Senate should have summoned him from this occupation 
to the dictatorship may be naturally explained from the fact 
that he had already approved himself to his fellow-citizens 
in the discharge of several high offices. Still even in this 
case a legendary origin of the story is possible, as the 
imagination is not merely attracted by the contrast between 
an humble material occupation and a call to an exalted posi- 
tion where such contrast really exists, but has a pleasure in 
inventing it even where it does not exist. 

So also as regards the two biblical narratives, the suppo- 
sition that an Elisha may have been previously a husband- 
man, a Peter and a John fishermen, involves no difficulty; 
and, so far, the history of their calls, in the form in which 
we read it, would not lie out of the range of historical 
probability. Only in this case there is one difference. These 
men were not summoned like Cincinnatus, in consequence of 
the proofs of their competency which they had given to those 
who summoned them ; but Elisha by an immediate divine 
command (ver. 16), the Apostolic fishermen in virtue of the 
penetrating eye of the Messiah by means of which he saw 
what was in men at the very first interview. The summoning 
of Cincinnatiifl, though at first sight surprising, is still a well- 
grounded, naturally connected event ; this natural ground is 
wanting to the call of the disciple of the Prophet as well as 
to that of the Apostles, and thus, while in the case of the 
Roman narrative we only found it possible that it might be 
a legendary fiction, we recognise that character as really 
present in the other. 

Several of the most distinguished disciples of Jesus may 
have been previously fishermen, and Jesus may have named 

* Liv. III. 26. 
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them, when he called them. Fishers of Men, in allusion to 
their earlier occupation ; just as he compared the kingdom of 
heaven to a net in which fishes of every kind are caught 
(Matt. xiii. 47, flf.). But ho may also have so entitled them 
after they had long quitted their earlier trade ; nay, he may 
even have used the expression that he would make them 
fishers of men when after a longer acquaintance with them 
he recognized their competency for the Apostolical office 
without such a scene having actually occurred as Matthew 
describes (iv. 18— 22), and Mark (i. 16—20). 

That, however, we have in this scene a product of legend 
is clear, not merely from its similarity to the calling of the 
Prophet in the Old Testament, but also from a remarkable 
difierence between the two. Elisha had begged permission 
from Elijah when he summoned him first to say farewell to 
his parents, had received this permission at once, and did 
not follow Elijah until he had taken leave. In the Evangelical 
narrative we find this feature withdrawn. The elevation of 
the Messiah above the mere Prophets must, it was thought, 
be proved by the fact that on the occasion of his summoning 
a follower to attend him no such delay could be thought of. 
The fishermen called by Jesus follow him instantly and un- 
conditionally, they quit not merely the occupation in which 
they are engaged at the moment, but the Sons of Zebcdeo 
abandon their father, and Mark alone, in order not to leave 
him quite helpless, and so represent his sons as too neglect- 
ful, associates with him permanent hired servants. And 
this request for delay was not only omitted from this calling 
of Apostles, but, with a call that had succeeded, having been 
accepted at once by the persons called, these cases were con- 
trasted which failed in consequence of a request for delay, 
or in which, at all events, this request must have been re- 
jected. The significant words of Jesus, ^' Leave the dead to 
bury their dead,'^ and, " No man, having put his hand to tlio 
plough and looking back is iit for the kingdom of God,'* 
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mast be supposed to have been uttered od occasion of sncb 
requests^ when in the one case a person called had wished to 
bury his father^ and another had expressed a wish to take 
leave of his friends (Matt. viii. 21, flf. ; Luke ix. 59 — 62). 

But a simple unmiraculous history, like that of the calling of 
the Apostles, as given in Matthew and Markj who follow 
him, was far from satisfying the imagination of the primaeval 
Christian circle. For us, indeed, it is miraculous enough 
that Jesus should, without hesitation, have called men to 
follow him whom, if we are to believe the narrative, he saw 
for the first time, or knew no more of than if he had, and 
that these men should also, without hesitation havo obeyed 
the call ; but the devout listeners to Evangelical preaching 
required more than this. The declaration of Jesus that he 
wished to make those who had been called fishers of men^ 
was a mere verbal expression : at this tundng point of the 
Evangelical history, on so eventful an occurrence as the 
calling of the first Apostles, a corresponding fact was wanted, 
a miracle that should at once strengthen and realize that 
expression. As already remarked, Jesus had compared the 
men whom he gained over to the kingdom of Heaven to 
fishes that had been caught, the kingdom of Heaven itself 
to a net thrown into the sea; if, therefore, caught fishes 
meant converted men, a miraculously rich draught of fishes 
which Jesus now gave to his disciples, was the symbol of the 
numerous conversions to faith in him, which those disciples 
were subsequently to succeed in making. The narrative 
appears in this modified form in Luke (v. 1 — 11), who 
accordingly omits the simple narrative of the calling in the 
two first Evangelists. He places it a little latter, and intro- 
duces it in a different manner. In Matthew and Mark, Jesus, 
walking about on the shore of the sea of Galilee, sees first 
the brothers Simon and Andrew, throwing their nets, calls 
upon them as he stands upon the shore, to follow him as 
fishers of men, whereupon they leave their nets and join him ] 
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then he seoa likewise Jamea and John, with their father 
Zebodee, in the ship, occupied with mending their neta, 
and calls them to him with the same resulb. In the correa- 
ponding passage in Luke he sees, while teaching on the aea- 
shoro, and thronged by the number of his listeners, two ships, 
one of which belonged to Petcrj tho other to the two sons of 
Zebedee, who were occupied together on the land with 
washing their nets ; he embarks on board one of these, orders 
Simon (Andrew is not mentioned in the narrative of Luke) 
to put off a little from the shore, and thus, sitting in the 
ship, instructs the multitude ; after finishing his lecture, ho 
calls upon Puter to go out into a deeper place, and to throw 
out his net for fish. Peter, though demurring on the ground 
of their unsucceasful labour during the past uight consents, 
on the command of Jesus, to make tho attempt, and now in 
conjunction with his sailors, ho catches such a quantity of 
fish, that not only does the not break, hut, while they are 
emptying a portion of their booty into tho ship of the sons of 
Zebedee, both craft threaten to sink. Upon this the surprise 
of the people, and especially of Peter, at such a miracle, 
almost borders upon terror, hut Jesus pacifies the latter by 
telling him that from henceforth he shall catch men, and in 
consequence of this, the men leave all and follow him. On 
reading this we seo, on the one hand that wo have, only in a 
miraculous form, the same narrative as in Matthew and Mark, 
and on the other, there can be no doubt that the miracle is 
symbolical, and in accordance with tho parable of Jesus 
already quoted, realises under tho imago of a groat draught 
of fishes that ministry of the Apostles which followed, and 
which was so richly blessed, 

And then it becomes a question whether we ought not to 
go further, and look for symbolical allusions oven in separate 
features of the narrative. When Peter meeta the command of 
Jesus to move out into deeper water, and then to throw out 
the nets, with the mention of the ill success of thoir woik 
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during the past night, and then following that commandi 
gets so large a draught, we may at first sight find nothing in 
this, but the contrast between the poor material produce of 
their ordinary trade, and the rich spiritual fruit of the higher 
calling imposed upon them by Jesus ; and so likewise the 
tearing of the net, and the necessary partition of the booty 
between two ships, may be taken only as a picturesque 
indication of the magnitude of the draught. But is it not 
possible that the author of the third Gk)spel, who is also the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles^ when he speaks of the toil 
of the Apostolical fishers of men, which was at first fruitless, 
and then, when they repeat it at the command of Jesus, was 
so richly blessed, may have had in his mind the slight success 
of Evangelical preaching among the Jews, and the result of 
it, favourable beyond expectation, among the heathen ;* 
when he speaks of the tearing of Peter's net in consequence 
of the enormous draught, he may have referred to the threaten- 
ing schism in the Church in consequence of the ministry of 
Paul; and in the partition of the draught into two boats, may 
have alluded to the rise of the Heathen Christian Churches by 
the side of the Jewish Christian ? This is a question deserv- 
ing of all consideration, and which may perhaps, by com- 
parison with a further narrative, obtain still further light. 

-The fourth Gospel, in its supplementary chapter (xxi» 
1 — 14), has also a miraculous draught of fishes, and the fact 
that it places this, not as the third does, at the beginning of 
the public life of Jesus, but at the extreme end of his walk on 
earth, in the days of his resurrection, will not prevent us Miy 
more than many other such discrepancies from seeing in it 
nothing but a modification of the draught of fishes in Luke. 
With this narrative the author has interwoven traits from 
two other miraculous accounts, the Walking on the Sea and 
the Feeding ; but in this place these features, the basis of 

* Comp. Volkikiar, Religion of Jesui^ p. 316. 
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the whole, namely, the moving about of the risen Jesus, being 
miraculous, appear as in fcheraaelves divoeted of their mira- 
culous character : Jesus does not walk upon the sea, which 
would not have been anything^ remarkable in the case of a 
person who had risen from the g;rave, but stands upon the 
shore, and Peter does not attempt to go upon the waters but 
swims over in an ordinary manner, and subsequently the 
bread and the fish are there, how we know not, but with- 
out anything being said of miraculous production or in- 
crease. But even apart from these admixtures the history 
of the draught of fishes appears changed in many ways. 
Besides Peter and the Sons of Zebedee, Thomas and Natha- 
nael are also hero, and two disciples, not named, also ; the 
narrative moreover does not, like that of Luke, begin on the 
day following the night of the unsuccessful toil, but accom- 
panies Peter and his companions to their fruitless work 
during the night, and reprosenta Jesus as appearing first, 
not during the course of tho next day, but at the very first 
dawn of tho morning. But where it is said of those who had 
gone forth to fish, " lliat night they caught nothing" (ver. 
3), ex'iotly as in Luke, Peter answered tho Lord, " We have 
toiled all night and taken nothing" (ver. 5) ; and when, in 
the morning, Jesus, on tho disciples answering in the nega- 
tive his question as to whether they had anything to eat, 
calls upon them to throw out the net on the right side of tho 
ship, and they shall find (ver. 6), as in Luke ho orders Simon 
to push out into deeper water and to let down the net into 
the wator for the draught {ver. 4) ; and where, according to 
both accounts, they get so rich a one that the blessing be- 
comes a burt.hen to them — it is impossible to mistake, in tho 
two accounts, a variation upon the same theme. 

The discrepancies which appear in tho description of the 
Enccessfal result confirm this conclusion instead of weakening 
it. Luke only speaks of a groat multitude of fishes, but the 
author of John xxi. gives their number definitely at 1 53, and 
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large fishes too; according to Luke their multitude and 
weight tears the net ; in John it is only said they were not 
able to draw it up, not that it was torn, notwithstanding the 
multitude of the fishes ; lastly, in Luke, the fishes are divided 
between the two boats, which threaten to sink in consequence, 
while in John they are drawn in the net to the shore. Li 
reference to the number 153, there is a remarkable observa- 
tion of the learned father of the Church, Hieronymus. " The 
writers," he observes,* " upon the nature and characteristics 
of animals, and among them the excellent Cilician Poet 
Oppian, say, that there are 1 53 species of fishes ; all these 
were caught by the Apostles, and none were uncaught, just 
as great and small, rich and poor, all sorts of men were 
drawn to happiness out of the sea of this world." Hierony- 
mus, therefore, considers the number 153 as that of all species 
of fishes adopted by the writers on natural history of that 
time, especially by Oppian. And in the fact that exactly this 
number of fishes were caught by the Apostles at that time, 
he sees a prophetic symbol of men of all kinds being incor- 
porated by the preaching of the Apostles into the kingdom 
of God. Now, as regards Oppian in his Poem upon Fishing, 
written, however, according to the most probable supposi- 
tion, in the last year of Marcus Aurelius, and therefore later 
than the fourth Gospel, we do not find any exact number of 
the species of fish given, and if we count their numbers, we 
may, according as we take in or not the subdivisions into 
which many of the same species may be distributed, and 
count similar names twice or not, possibly make out 153, but 
also quite as easily more or less. Hieronymus, however, only 
refers to Oppian among others, and therefore there is still a 
probability that in some writer on natural history, now lost, 
that number may have been more definitely given. 

Be this, however, as it may, it is clear from another feature 

* Comment, upon EsekicI, 47. 
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in which the narrative of John differs from that of Lube, that 
the fishes thua caught Iiave a Byiubolical reference to the 
men to be iucorpoi-abed in the kingdom of God. In Luke 
tho net Bplits, in John it is expressly stated that in spite of 
the multitude of fishea, it did not split. At first sight, 
indeed, this only looks like an exaggeration or completion 
of the miracle, ob wo must suppose that he who gave the 
fishes could also give the net the Bupemataral strength re- 
quired to hold them. Meanwhile, we obscr\'e) that this nou- 
tearing of the not is peculiar to the supplement of the same 
Gospel, which (with the same Greek word, and that too the 
word from which Schism, i. e. division of tho Church, is 
derived) says also of tho coat of Jesus that it was not rent 
(xix. 24), and which attaches so much importance to tho com- 
bination into one flock of the sheep out of two folds, that ia 
of tho Christians from among tho Jews and tho Heathen 
{x. 16), and observing this ive can scarcely avoid seeing in 
the non-tearing of the not on occasion of the great draught, 
the symbol of the assumption that the entrance of the Hea- 
then into the kingdom of Christ is to produce no schism, 
that, as tlie author of the Epistle to the Colossians expresses 
himself (iii. 11), there is no longer here either Greek or Jew, 
circumciaion or uu circumcision, no longer barbarian or Scy- 
thian, slave or free, but Christ is all in all. There is also 
a suitable connection between this supposition and the 
fiwit that in the narrative of John, one ship only, from first 
to last, is spoken of, consequently no distribution of the first 
into two, as in Luke, but the whole draught is dragged to 
the neighbouring shore in order to be laid at the feet of 
Jesus. Between tlie date of the composition of tho third 
Gospel, together with the Acts, and that of the fourth and 
its supplementary chapter, the development of the relations 
between different parties had made such progress that the 
peaceful juxtaposition of a Jf.wish and Gentile Christendom 
was no longer considered suflicieiit, but it was the wish of 
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the Church to present itself to Christ on his second advent 
as one and undivided. 

But it was known^ moreover, that besides the fishermen, 
among the more confidential disciples of Jesus, there had 
been also among them one or two publicans, and it was also 
known that on the part of Pharisaically disposed Jews, much 
ofience had been taken at the harmless intercourse of Jesus 
with people of this class. 

Now the transition of a fisherman from his former trade to 
the discipleship of Jesus may have taken place in many ways 
without the necessity of Jesus summoning him away from 
the act of casting or mending his net. But the legend 
chose only the latter form as being the most picturesque. 
Thus also the same thing may have happened in one way or 
another, quite gradually and naturally, in the case of a publi* 
can. But the course of the legend was exactly the same in 
the one case and in the other. As Jesus had seen the fisher** 
men in the boat with their nets, so must he have seen the 
public€m sitting at the seat of custom; as he called the 
former, so must he have called the latter to follow him, 
whereupon as the fisherman had done in the former case, so 
in this the publican left all and followed Jesus (Matt. ix. 9, 
ff.; Mark ii. 13, ff.; Luke y. 27, ff.). In this case there is no 
such expression recorded corresponding to that descriptive 
of the relation which the fisherman's future occupi^tion is to 
bear to their past one, namely, that of '^ fishers of men,'' but 
the other circumstance, historically well known, that much 
offence had been taken at the friendly intercourse of Jesus 
with publicans was brought in here, and thus a phrase, 
though of a different kind, was gained for the embellishment 
of the scene. Jesus certainly may have dined with the publi* 
cans whom he found susceptible of his influence, without having 
previously summoned them directly from the seat of custonu 
But still, when once such a history of the calling had gained 
groundj the publican's diimer^ with the expression of Jesus, 
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" I am not coiQe to call the righteous, bnt Hiniiera to re- 
pentance," and " the whole need not a physician, but the 
sick," wore admirably adapted to be connected with it. 

The publican thus called by Jesus is named in the firat 
Gospel Matthew. Referring to the history of hia call, the 
catalogue of tho Apostles describes him as the publican (x. 
S). Mark and Luke pive him the name of Levi. They have 
no person of this name in their catalogue of the Apoatlee, 
but tho name of Matthew is found there aa well as iu the 
other.g, without, however, being described aa the publican, a 
proof that they did not refer this history of the call to him, 
aa they would have done if their Levi had had the surname of 
Matthew. As, however, histories of " calls " were narrated 
without names (Luke ix. 59, ff.), because the words of them 
were considered as of principal importance, there might also 
in another case bo a variation in the name, and the more 
readily in one like that before ua, where tho history of the 
" call " comes in only aa an introduction to the scene and 
speechea on the occasion of the pubHcan's dumer. 

Another entertainment at the house of a publican is 
peculiar to the third Gospel. It is placed in the last period 
of the life of Jesus, when he waa passing through Jericho oa 
tho road to Jerusalem (Luke xix. 1 — 10), where, moreover, 
all the synoptics represent tho healing of a blind man to have 
occurred. The publican, of the name of Zaccheus, is not an 
ordinary personage, but a chief among the publicans and 
rich; he is not sitting at the receipt of custom till Jesus calls 
him, but when he hears of his approach he rises up to see 
the great performer of miracles, which he cannot do because 
of the press and being little of stAture, without climbing a 
mulberry tree on the road. There Jesus sees liim, bids him 
come down in haste, because he must on that day abide in 
his house, and Zaccheus obeys his call, not only oveijoyed at 
it, but al^o declaring himself ready to give liberally to the 
poor, and to restore in full measure any thing that he has 
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wronged any man of. Upon this Jesos^ in answer to the 
Jews who monnnr^ palliates his assertion that salvation had 
that day come to that house, by referring to the fact that the 
publican also was a son of Abraham, and ends with the 
words, that the Son of Man was come to seek and to save 
that which was lost. That reference to Abraham has been 
considered as an indication of a Jewish Christian source, from 
which Luke may have drawn.* It would, however, be quite 
in accordance with his maimer if he understood the wordsj 
'' Son of Abraham,^' in a Pauline sense (as in Galat. iii. 7, 
flf.), according to which faith in Christ stamped even a- 
Heathen (whom the publican resembled), vdth the character 
of a Son of Abraham. 



70. 

The fourth Evangelist also speaks of a fig-tree, and of 
Jesus having observed one, who subsequently became a dis- 
ciple, not indeed upon, but under it, and as in Luke Zaccheus, 
after having come down from the tree and disclaimed all un- 
righteous gain, is declared by Jesus to be a Son of Abraham 
who is saved, so in John, Jesus calls Nathanael, after having 
seen him under the fig-tree, a true Israelite in whom there is 
no guile. The mode, however, in which Jesus sees Nathanael 
is not as in the case of Zaccheus a natural, but a supernatural 
sight, and is recognised by the person so seen as a complete 
proof of the Sonship of God in Jesus. 

This, however, apart from the fact that in the case of 
Zaccheus, no ^^ calV to discipleship in the narrower sense is 
in question, is the only resemblance between the histories of 
calls in the three first Evangelists and those in the fourth. 
The fourth Evangelist also describes the beginning of the 
acquaintanceship between Jesus on the one hand, and Peter 
and Andrew on the other, and probably, though without 

'* Kostlin, Sjnoptic Goepels, p. 228. 
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uaimDg bim, of Jesus with Jokn. On ths other hand the 
name of James is not found either here or throughout the 
Gospel, except in the supplomentaty chapter. Instead of 
him Phihp is mentioned, whom wo also find in tho Catalogues 
of the Apostles in the Synoptics, and Nathanael who had boon 
already named, and who is known only to the fourth Gospel, 
Mention is also made of the manner in which they came into 
connection with Jesns. All the more immediate circum- 
stances are different, in John, from the other Gospels. 
, In the first phice, if we had merely the fourth Gospel, wa 
Hhould havo no inkling whatever of any of the disciples of 
Jesus having been previously fishers or publicans {apart, 
again, from the supplementary chap. xxi.). On the contrary, 
it informs us that one of them, and he the one who is of the 
greatest importance in the author's view, had been an 
acquaintance of the High Priest (xviii, 15) ; a fact of which 
the throe first have not the slightest knowledge. Quite as 
little as of the secret diacipleship of Nicodemua tho Ruler of 
the Jews (iii. 1, ff.), and of the fact that, generally, as the 
fourth Gospel states, many of tho chief rulers believed Josua, 
though secretly only from fear of tho Pharisees {xii. 42). 

Tho fact that the preaching of Christianity fomid at first a 
response mostly among the lower orders of tho people, that 
not many, rich in worldly goods, not many of the powerful 
and great, were to be found among the first believers might be 
accounted for by the consideration that Christianity, when 
opposed to the wisdom of tho world, appeared only all the 
more as a divine revelation (Matt. xi. 25, 3". ; 1 Cor. i. 25, ff,). 
On the other hand, however, the reproach of tho opponents 
of Christianity, as we find it in Celsus,* about tho middle of 
tho second century, that Jesus had as his disciples only 
abandoned men, publicans and sailors of tho lowest kind, 
contained a story which became the more painful in propor- 
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tion as Christianity gradaally penetrated into the higher 
circles of society. It may, therefore, only appear natural 
that a Gospel, the product of a highly educated mind, in- 
tended also to satisfy Christians of superior rank and cul- 
tivation, should have taken up a different position with 
reference to that fact. The allegation that none of the 
Rulers or Pharisees, but only the lowest of the people 
believed in Jesus is indeed put into the mouth of the Phari- 
sees as an unrefuted reproach (vii. 48, ff.), and thus the 
objective fact is necessarily recognized : but we are also 
assured that many of the Elders of the people (provided they 
were not Pharisees) believed in Jesus inwardly and in their 
hearts, but kept their belief secret for fear of the condemna- 
tion of the Pharisees, and, like Nicodemus, chose the night 
time for their interviews with Jesus (xii. 42, xix. 88, ff.). It 
agrees with this that of the Apostles it is the favourite dis- 
ciple who is raised to a higher sphere by his acquaintance 
with the High Priest, and in the case of the others no mention 
at least is ever made of their earlier career as fishermen or 
publicans. 

When the obvious motives for representing the call of the 
disciples as having summoned them from fishing, and the 
seat of custom, disappeared, so much the more did the Bap- 
tist present himself to the fourth Evangelist as the agent 
who must have brought about the connection between Jesus 
and his first disciples. The disciples were exalted if instead 
of coming from a low industrious occupation they came out 
of the preparatory school of the Baptist. And the more the 
fourth Evangelist represented him only as the forerunner of 
<!!hrist, so much the more natural was it that beside the people^ 
some of whom continued in unbelief, some came only to a half 
imperfect faith, he should have introduced to Christ the first 
of the true and entire believers, the Apostles. So when he 
liad described to the multitude gathered round him that 
Jesus^ who was approaching him, as the Lamb of God that 
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taketh away the aina of the world, Iio theu, tlio next day, 
when Jesus is passing by, a second time repeats tlie same 
description in tlie presence of two of his own disciples, with 
the result that both follow Jesus, ask him where he dwells, 
are invited by him to come and see for themsclvos, continue 
the remainder of the day with him, and also, we must sup- 
pose, remain always after in his company (i. 35, ff.). From 
this first stem, so far as the Evangelist informs us of tho 
manner in which the disciples come together, grows, branch 
by branch, the company of Jesus' disciples. Andrew, one 
of tho two to whom John points out Jesus, brings his bi-other 
Simon to Jesns ; Philip, whom, as it would appear, tho fact 
of his being tho countiyman of the two brothers just named 
puts in the way of Jesus, is called by him himself, and Philip, 
again, brings Nathanael to him. 

Aa the fishing had disappeared so also does the expression 
about fishers of men. Instead of this expression, which in 
Matthew and Mark is referred to the two sons of Jonas, and 
which, moreover, Luke had represented as having beea 
applied only to Simon, tho Evangelist introduces here one 
that applies only to Simon, in tho addition of tlie name of 
Peter. Tliis the two older Evangelists represent as coming 
considerably later, after long acquaintance of Jesua with tho 
disciple. John, with great improbability, represents the 
name as having been given on tho first meeting of the two, 
and in such a manner that Jesus would appear to have taken 
a supematm^l view not merely of his character as Petor, or 
the Rock, but also of the name he bore as a citizen and son of 
his father (ver. 42). Quito aa supomaturally he discovers at 
a distance the guilolessness of Nathanael when approaching 
him, and aa a proof of his abihty to do this he appeals to tho 
fact that before Nathanael came within his natural range of 
sight he saw him under the fig-tree. The attempt to explain 
the former from physiognomical knowledge of the human 
countenance, the latter as casual and transient observation is 
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absurd in the presence of a Gospel which expressly says of 
the Jesus who is described in it that he did not consider it 
necessary that any one should testify to him about men^ as 
he himself knew what was in man (ii. 25) ; it was but a slight 
thing for a Jesus who had seen God before the world began to 
have seen Nathanael under the fig-tree before Philip called him. 
It is well to pay especial attention to the changes which 
the fourth Evangelist has made in the order in which the 
first disciples attached themselves to Jesus. In Matthew and 
Mark, Jesus first calls the two sons of Jonas, of whom Simon 
has the precedence, then the two sons of Zebedee, James 
having the precedence. In Luke, from first to last, Simon 
only does anything, Andrew is not named at all, James and 
John only snpplementarily as Simon^s helpers. In the fourth 
Gospel only two nameless disciples are first spoken of, who, 
on the Baptist pointing out Jesus, follow him (i. 85 — 87) ; 
we then discover (i. 41) one of these to have been Andrew, 
the other continues in the obscurity of his incognito, which 
in the course of the Gospel gradually clears, so far that John 
comes out more and more plainly. Peter, therefore, who 
stands foremost in all the other accounts, is not, in this 
Gospel, even one of the pair first called, but it is composed of 
Andrew and the supposed John. And it is only by the 
agency of his brother Andrew, who every where else is second 
to him, and is altogether passed over by Luke in the history 
of the call that Pet^r is brought into connection with Jesus ; 
while James, John's'brother, who is every where else when 
they are named together, named before him, is not mentioned 
either here or all through the Gospel. The Prince of the 
Apostles does indeed receive his traditional honour in the 
addition of the name of Peter ; but his claim to be the first- 
bom of the Apostles is altogether disallowed, in favour 
indeed, to some extent, of his brother, but at the same time 
of the unnamed party who throughout the whole Gospel is 
at his side and pushes himself before him before he is aware. 
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We have hero the first intimation oT a cleverly laid plan, of 
the greatest importance, indeed, for the understanding of the 
fourth Gospel, but only to be explained without compromising 
the character of its author, if that author is not John, If not, 
then what tells in favonr of thia Apostle is not said by him- 
self for himself, but for a principle represented by the author, 
of which principle the chief support is John.* Let ns 
examine thia relation a little more accurately. 

In the time of the Apostle Paul, we find the three men, 
James, Cephas, and John, spoken of as tlio three pillars of 
the primaeval Church at Jerusalem (Galat. ii. 0). That 
powerful James cannot have been the aou of Zobedec, for he 
had been already put to death (Acts xii, 2). If, therefore, 
he was one of the twelve, ho must have boon the other 
James of our lists of the Apostles, the son of Alpheus. But 
the ambiguous phraaein Galat. (i. 19), leaves it uncertain 
whether he was an Apostle or not, but ho is here called a 
brother of the Lord, by which term, if we look upon him 
aa the Apostle James the son of Alpheus, ouly a cousin 
of Jesna might be meant. According to what was said 
above, it is moro probablo to me that he was a real 
brother of Jesus, and in that case not one of the twelve. 
And thus also the following phenomenon may be explained. In 
the three first Evanguliats, aa well as in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, we find the same names at the head of the disciploa, 
Peter, James, and John. But in the synoptic Gospels, 
Jamea is not the brother of the Lord, but the brother of 
John, the son of Zebedee. It is conceivable, certainly, that 
Jesus cousidcred these three men as the most faithful or the 
most competent of the Apostles, thought them deserving of 
his particular confidence, and ti-eated them as it were a 
select committee of the College of Twelve. The instances, 
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indeed, whicli the synoptics give of his haying done so are, 
historically, more than doubtful. He is said to have taken 
them apart on the occctsion of his Transfiguration on the 
mountain, on that of the Agony in Gethesmane, and on that 
of the raising of the daughter of Jairus ; mysterious occur- 
rences at which the narrators intend to imply that only persons 
of advanced religious culture, and more deeply initiated than 
others, were present. We are naturally here reminded of the 
old story in Clement of Alexandria, that it was to James, 
John, and Peter, that the Lord delivered, after his resurrec- 
tion, the Gnosis, an esoteric doctrine.* The James, of whom 
Clement here speaks, is not indeed the son of Zebedee, but, 
according to his description, James the Just, t • e. the brother 
of the Lord : but how close these two came together in the 
tradition of the Church, how, to a certain extent, they 
changed places with each other, is clear from another ex- 
pression of the same Clement, in which he praises the three 
Apostles, Peter, James (son of Zebedee) and John, for having, 
with a modesty that did them honour, refrained from 
electing one of themselves Bishop of Jerusalem, and appointed 
James the Just to that office.f The Evangelical triumvirate, 
therefore, Peter, James, and John, appears to be a reflection 
of the later and historical one of the same names ; and it was 
only the notorious fact that in the life- time of Jesus, James, 
the brother of the Lord, was not one of his disciples, that 
necessitated the introduction of another James instead of him, 
who was known as one of the twelve. 

It is well-known that the distinguished historical triumvirate 
was disposed to strict Judaism ; it was only with diJBBiculty 
that Paul could get them to recognise him in his ministry as 
an Apostle of the Heathen (Galat. ii. 1 — 10), and even after- 
wards he was kept in continual conflict with the adherents of 
the triumvirate, especially those of James (Galat. ii. 12). It 
formed the rallying point of Jewish Christianity ; and again 
one of the supports of the triumvirate itself, was the dis- 

* Eosebius, Church Historj, ii. 1 — i. f EiuebiuB as quoted, iii. 
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tinguished position which the synonymoua triumvirate was 
supposed to have lield in the life-time of Christ. However 
ironically Paul may have spoken of those threo supposed 
pillars of the Church, they continued evcu after his death to 
be obstaclea to progress, as long as two of them, the same 
personally, the third as a synonj-moua double, occupied in 
the Evangelical tradition, the position nearest to the person 
of Christ. In order to make a breach for progress, it was 
necessary that the trimnvirato should be broken, and this 
the fourth Evangeh'st undertook to do. 

By a bold stroke he seized hold of John above every one 
else, for the purposes of carrying oat the opposing spiritual 
tendency. For a bold stroke it was, indeed madly so, in 
presence of the Apocalypse and historical record, so ho pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution. Throughout the Gospel 
he never names John, he only lets him be guessed at. First 
ho introduces in the most unobtrusive manner an uunamed 
party with Andrew (i. 3.5 — 41), who, however, can be neither 
Peter, nor Philip, nor Nathauacl, as these are distinguished 
from him, as having come to Jesus subsequently. Then, 
when further on Peter, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, have been 
spoken of liy name, some of them repeatedly ; wo meet at 
the last supjicr of Jesus an unnamed disciple, whom Jesua 
loved, who also at table lay on Jesus' bosom, and to whom 
Peter makes a sign to ask Jesus something (xiii. 23, if.). 
After the arrest of Jesus it ia " another disciple," who, as an 
acquaintance of the High-priest, procures for Peter the 
entrance into the palace (xviii. 15). Then, beneath the 
Cross, we again meet with the disciplo whom Josua loved 
(xix. 26), who, as an eye-witness, accredits the wound in the 
aide of Jesus (ver. 35), and immediately afterwards wo are 
given to understand that this favourite disciple, and that 
" other disciple," consequently and without doubt the name- 
less one who just at the beginning was introduced with 
Andrew, are one aud the same pereon (xx. 2). Lastly, in 
the supplement to the Gospel, among seven disciples, some 
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named^ some not named, the disciple whom Jesus loved and 
who, at the last Supper, had lain upon his bosom, appears, 
and is indicated as the author of the Gospel (xxi. 7, 20, 24). 
But no name is given even here, and it cannot be strictly 
proved out of the fourth Gospel in itself that by the disciple 
so mysteriously alluded to we are to understand John to 
have been meant at all. A comparison with the three first 
Gospels might help us a little if anything which in the 
fourth Gospel is ascribed to " the other,'' or to the favourite 
disciple was told, in them, of John ; but this is not the case. 
Still the tradition of the Church has undoubtedly appre- 
hended aright the meaning of the author in having always 
looked upon this nameless disciple as John. For if the first 
readers of the Gospels were to understand who was meant, 
he must have been an Apostle very well known and much 
respected in the country in which it appearOT; and in Asia 
Minor, and especially in Ephesus, to which both external and 
internal evidence point as the cradle of the fourth Gospel, 
this was pre-eminently Jolm. The later supplement, indeed, 
alone says expressly that the nameless disciple was at the 
same time the author of the Gospel, but even the Gospel 
itself intends, most probably, to give its readers to under- 
stand the same thing (xix. 35). But this John of the fourth 
Gospel is no longer the Judaizing Pillar- Apostle, who gave 
Paul so much trouble, but as the bosom disciple of the 
Johannine Christ, as author, or at all events voucher-man of 
the Johannine Gospel, ho is made the propagator of a 
spiritual, universal Christianity, advanced beyond that even 
of Paul himself. And John, thus spiritualized, is taken out 
of the synoptic Triumvirate, and, as the favourite disciple, is 
placed above all the rest in a sense of which the three first 
Gospels are entu-ely ignorant. 

Of the two other members of the Triumvirate James has 
absolutely disappeared. As regards the brother of the Lord, 
the James of the historicq-l Triumvirate, there is no Gospel 
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in wliicli it is said bo expressly as in the fonrtli that the 
brothers of Jesus did not believe in him. Of their sab- 
sequent belief either the author took no notice or intended 
to intimate that their Judaizing faith was no better than no 
faith at all, In any case, as his Jesus, speaking from the 
Cross, presents the disciple whom he loved to hia mother aa 
her son, and the latter takes her under his protection at 
once (xix. 26), John, according to Baur's acute observation, 
is put in the place of the brothers of Jesus, especially of 
James, and the bosom disciple is at the same time declared 
to bo the true spiritual brother of the Lord. Having thus 
set aside tlie Judaizing brother of the Lord, the fourth 
Evangelist had no further motive for bringing forward into 
prominence, as the synoptics do, James the son of Zebedoe, 
and would even have counteracted his own purpose if he had 
douo so; thus we can understand his silence about him, a 
silence which, on the supposition that the author of the 
Gospel was really Jolm, the brother of this James, is not 
intelligible by any turn of apologetic theology however 
subtle. 

Tlie author of the foui'th Gospel found no difficulty in avoid- 
ing the name of James, as the brother of the Lord had not, 
in the life-time of Jesus, belonged to his nearest circle, and 
the son of Zebedee had been put to death at an oarly period, 
and had long since fallen into oblivion, at least iu tlie tradi- 
tion of the Churches out of Palostiue. But Peter could not 
be thus dealt witli. He, in the life-time of Jesus, had been 
famous as one of his most confidential disciples, now he was 
the hoad of Jewish Christiunity, and, especially since his 
name had been brought into connection with Rome, the 
capital of the world, continued to labour in the Church, and 
therefore also lived in her traditions. A Gospel, silent 
about Peter, would have been no Gospel at all, and a Gospel 
attempting to deprive him of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics usually associated with his imnge could only have found 
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a response in very limited and distant circles. This had been 
well considered by the fourth Evangelist. So ho does not 
deprive the Prince of the Apostles of any of his traditional 
honours, informs his readers both of the famous surname 
which Jesus assigns to him (i. 43), and of the strong confes- 
sion of faith of which before all the Apostles he delivers 
himself (vi. 68, ff., comp. Matt. xvi. 16), represents him as 
coming forward in action quite as often as the other Evan- 
gelists do, nay, on some occasions even oftener — but still he 
is adroit enough almost always to append to these advanta- 
geous characteristics, and the more as the history approaches 
nearer to its conclusion, a slight ^' But*^ which disparages 
them, or he shares them between Peter and his own hero John 
in a way which gives an advantage to the latter. Thus there 
is indeed much beauty in the zeal with which Peter, on the 
occasion of the first supper, first of all will not hear of the 
washing of the disciples' feet by Jesus, and then desires to 
have both his hands and his head washed by him (xiii. 6 — 1 0) ; 
but there appears at the same time in this jump from one 
extreme to the other a violence which passes over the deep 
meaning of the act of Jesus without any fine perception of its 
meaning. Likewise all the Evangelists do indeed tell of a 
disciple who on the occasion of the arrest of Jesus cut ofi* the 
ear of a servant of the High Priest, but the fourth is tho 
only one who names Peter as the disciple who did it (xviii. 
10). And in doing so he invests him with another charac- 
teristic of that carnal zeal which made it more difficult for 
him to penetrate into the spirit of his Master. 

But the subtle calculation of the fourth Evangelist shows 
itself first in those cases in which he places his other or 
favourite disciple in juxtaposition with Peter. Above we 
have started ifrom a case in which, like the synoptics, he 
makes Peter come into connection with Jesus among the 
four fifst, not, however, as the first of all, but the third, 

while the supposed John is among the first; Peter being 
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called not iinmoiliately by Jesus, but by the agency of ono 
of tho two first. This agent is here his brother Andrew ; in 
other cases it is tho favourite disciple. The Hellenes, who 
at the last Passover wished to make the acquaintance of 
Jeaus, apply) not to Peter, but to PhJIip, and he to Andrew, 
both then to Jesus {xii. 20, £F.). In like manner Peter him- 
self, in order to extract from Jesus which of his disciples he 
intends to indicate aa his betrayer, is obliged to bespeak the 
mediation of the favourito disciple who is lying on Jesus' 
bosom. After the arrest of Jesus Peter does indeed follow 
him even in the fourth Gospel into the palace of the High 
Priest ; but not only does the other disciple also go in with 
bim, a fact unknown to the other Gospels, but it is he to 
whom, by means of his acquaintance with the High I'rieBt, 
Peter is obliged to apply before he can get leave to enter 
(xviii. 16). On the occasion of the crucifixion and death of 
Jesus, Matthew and llai-k represent only the women who 
came with him from Galilee aa being spectators. Luke 
indeed adds all his acquaintances, but only at a distance 
{Matt, xxvii. 55, ff. ; Mark xv. 40, ff. ; Luke xxiii. 49) : the 
fourth Evangelist places the women with the mother of Jesus 
near the Cross, and associates with them hero the favourito 
disciple, in order to bring him, by means of the mother of 
Jesus, into a very peculiar relation to the latter, of which wo 
have spoken above. But the proceeding of our Evangelist is 
most remarkable in the history of the Eesurrection, in which 
he places the favourite disciple in juxtaposition with Peter, 
who, according to Luke, runs to the grave, and in an under- 
hand manner deprives the latter of his rank (xx, 2 — 9) ; a 
proceeding which tho author of the supplementary chapter 
has imitjitcd in tho account of the draught of fishes (xxi, 7). 
Ri'viewing from this point the accounts of the " calls," we 
can no longer think of attempting to reconcile those of the 
synoptics and John of the mode in which the first disciples 
became couuccted with Jesus, as, on thu contrary, wo re- 
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cognise in the latter a remodelling of those of the synoptics 
in the spirit of the peculiar position and tendency of the 
Gospel of John. We may, however, congratulate ourselves 
on being elevated by this knowledge above the apologetic 
tricks and artifices by which it is intended to be made intel- 
ligible how the same men, after having been introduced to 
Jesus by the Baptist, or like Peter through his brother, and 
having already attached themselves to him, are said to have 
been called upon by him to follow him, as if they had been 
altogether strangers. In Matthew and Mark Jesus says to 
Simon and Andrew " Follow me.^' By these words a con- 
tinuous attachment is confessedly implied. Undoubtedly 
also nothing else can be intended, when in John he says to 
Philip " Follow me.^^ In like manner, the two first Evan- 
gelists, as well as the fourth, say of Andrew and John that 
they followed Jesus. And manifestly the one account as well 
as the other, intends it to be understood that they immediately 
accompanied Jesus as disciples, and there could have been 
as little need of a further calling, as stated in Matthew and 
Mark, after the act of attachment recounted in John, as after 
the former call and the success that attended it those men 
can have been unacquainted with Jesus until introduced by 
the Baptist to him. 



THIRD GROUP OF MYTHS. 

JESUS AS A PERFORMER OF MIRACLES. 

71. Miracles of Jesus. Cubes op the Blind. 

The Miracles which our Gospels speak of Jesus having per- 
formed might be divided into two, or if we will, into three 
classes, according as they are said to have been performed 
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on liiimau beings, or on lifeless nature, and the first on the 
human organism either dead or diseased. 

With regard to the first class, the cures of the sick, wo 
hiive already in an earlier investigation* admitted that sup- 
posed miracles of this sort may sometimes have been really 
performed by Jesus, though only in a manner perfectly 
natural. As the Jewish people ospectod from a Prophet, 
and still more from the Messiah, miracles, especially miracu- 
lous cures, and Jesus was considered a Prophet, and 
subsequently the Messiah ; it would, we said, have been 
extraordinary if many sick persons when in his presence, on 
being accosted and touched by him, had not really felt them- 
selves relieved, and either permanently or transiently hotter. 
We thought this more intelligible in proportion as tho suffer- 
ings of these persons were open to physiological influence, 
consequently more so in the case of persons afflicted with 
mental, nervous, and even muscular diseases, than with 
diseases of the skin or deprivation of a sense, while in the 
case of those who were already dead, or those of extra-human 
natural objects, every explanation of that kind entirely failed. 
The explanation of mii-aculoua narratives of this latter des- 
cription must be looked for not in psychology and physiology, 
but in the liistory of rehgion; it lies in the Jewish and 
original Christian expectations of the Messiah ; and as even 
those cures of Jesus which we recognise as naturally possible 
would not have succeeded had not tho power to perform them 
been attributed to him as a Prophet, the distinction between 
the two classes is only this, that in consequence of Jewish 
expectations Jesus considered to be tho Messiah, or at all 
events a, Prophet, was really instrumental in introducing one 
portion of those cITects, while an incomparably larger portion 
was subsequently attributed to him in the legend. 

We have iJready leamt the Prophetic programme which 
lies at the bottom of tho miracles told of Jesus ; it is in the 
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words in Isaiali (xxxv. 5, ff.) : " Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened^ and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped ; 
then shall the lame man leap as an hart^ and the tongue of 
the dumb sing/^ lliis passage^ though it stands in the first 
section of the oracles of Isaiah^ still, like the second, belongs 
to the period at the end of the captivity, and describes how, 
from joy at the permission to return, the poor exiles shall 
forget all their sorrows, shall feel themselves healed of all their 
maladies. But as all these prophecies, when with the return 
from captivity the expected period of bliss did not occur, 
were extended in their application to the Messianic age, the 
ideas of which were continually taking a form more and more 
supemataral, so the prophecy originally intended to be only 
symbohcal, of the blind regaining their sight, of the leaping 
of the lame, and so on, were, in the sequel, understood actu- 
ally and literally of the miracles of the future Messiah, and . 
our Evangelical narratives of the miracles are for the most 
part only illustrations of the passage of the Prophet so under- 
stood. This passage, moreover, as applied by Jesus to 
himself, underwent certain modifications upon which we must 
remark. Jesus (Matt, xi. 5) directs the emissaries of the 
Baptist to tell the latter what they see and hear, as being 
performed by him. " The blind receive their sight and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, and the 
de€id are raised up.'' In the first place, therefore, the dumb 
who are mentioned in the passage of the Prophet are not 
mentioned in the speech of Jesus, though undoubtedly they 
are comprised among the deaf whom he names, because both 
maladies frequently appear in connection, and in the Grospels 
the deaf, cured by Jesus, are generally at the same time des- 
cribed as dumb. (Matt. ix. 32 ; Mark vii. 32, ff.). On the 
other hand, there is nothing said in the passage of Isaiah of 
the cleansing of lepers and raising of the dead, of which 
Jesus speaks ; but miracles of both kinds are found in the 
legends of the Prophets in the Old Testament. Blisha cured 
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a leper, and he, like liis master Elijali, raised a dead man. 
The expulsion of evil spirits which plays so large a part in 
the Evangelical accounts of miracles is not mentioned either 
in the passage in Isaiah or in the legend of the Prophets, 
because in those early times ^' possession^' was not yet tho 
order of the day ; it is wanting also in tlie speech of Jesus, 
which had only to enumerate as fulfilled by him those 
prophecies or types of miracle, the fulfilment of which was 
to be expected from tho Old Testament. 

For the production, therefore, of the Evangelical accounts 
of miracles there have, from the first, been two factors at 
work, which may be distinguished as an ideal and a real 
factor. What is said in the passage in Isaiah of the cares of 
the blind, tho deaf, and the lame, interpret it as we will, is 
in no way to be understood of a miraculous restoration, but 
non-literally and ideally; on the other hand the acts of Elijah 
and Elisha are told as real actual miracles, and the later 
Jewish conceptioris of tho Messiah expected the same from 
him.* In like mannel*, in the speech of Jesus, Matt. xi. 5, tho 
cures and raisings were, in their original sense, undoubtedly 
understood only morally and ideally, as efiects of the preaching 
of the Gospel to the poor, the Evangelical legend understood 
them literally, as real physical miracles, though here and 
there, in the final remodelling of this legend, in a mystical 
and artistic spirit, such as wo find in the first Gospel, the 
original ideal character of these miracles again appears. 

If wo first take the miraculous cures by classes, and in the 
order which the speech of Jesus wliich we have just quoted 
suggests, the Evangelists speak both generally of many blind 
among other sick persons whose sight Jesus restored (Matt. 
XV. 30; Luke vii. 21), and give us several particular accounts 
of cures more or less in detail. The three first Evangelists 
have in common a cure of a blind man, which Jesus is said 
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to have performed on the road to Jerusalem at the last prin- 
cipal station, Jericho (Matt. xx. 29 — 34 ; Mark x. 46 — 52 ; 
Luke xviii. 35 — 43). According to Matthew and Mark this 
miracle was performed on going out of the city, according to 
Luke on going into it, and we see at once from this discre- 
pancy how little the Evangelists cared about details of this 
sort, which are of importance to the historical writer. For 
the only reason why in Luke it was necessary to represent 
Jesus as performing the miracle before entering the city is 
this, that Luke had something to tell of his passage through 
the city, of which Matthew and Mark have nothing particular 
to say. What Luke had to tell of is the meeting with Zac- 
cheus ; now if, as he continues to do from the middle of the 
eighteenth chapter, he had chosen to follow the arrangement 
of Matthew, and consequently (omitting the history of the 
mother of Zebedee's sons, for the substance of whose speech 
he reserved a place further on), had made the cure of the 
blind man follow immediately upon the announcement of his 
suflfering, then Jesus, when he healed the blind man, ought 
not to be represented as having passed Jericho, because, 
had he done so, he could not have met with Zaccheus 
in Jericho, a circumstance which Luke wished to speak of 
at some length. Another discrepancy is that in Matthew 
there are two blind men, in Mark and Luke only one, and 
that in Matthew Jesus touches their eyes, while the two 
other narrators say nothing of his having done so. Exactly 
in the same way Matthew represents Jesus as proceeding 
with two blind men in an earlier cure of which the other 
two know nothing (ix. 27 — 31) ; and thus he may have 
transferred the number two and the touching from one 
narrative into the other, as naturally such a history might 
be told, sometimes of one, sometimes of two blind men, 
sometimes assigned to one district, sometimes to another^ 
and with different details : a miraculous cure of the blind 



must be had : the particular attendant circumstances were 
unimportant. 

The trait in the narrative of the blind men persisting in 
appealing to Jeans aa the Son of David has lately suggested 
an interpretation of their blindness as symbolical of the 
bliodness of Jewish Christianity, which in Jesus boos only 
the Son of David, until Jesus himself opens its eyes.* Now 
we have above attempted to show that Jesus, in ascribing to 
himself the cure of the blind, only uuderatood this symboli- 
cally, as when in the appearance alleged to have been vouch- 
safed to Paul, he says that ho sends him to the Heathen to 
open their eyes, that they may turn from darknesg to light 
(Acts xxvi. 18). But tliat Matthew or any one of the three 
first Evangelists did, in their histories of the cures of the 
blind, ever think of such a thing — this is an hypothesis wliich 
on the veiy face of their narratives we must altogether deny. 
The idea of Christ as the opener of the eyes of the spiritually 
blind, had, when those Evangehsts wrote, long disappeared 
under the sensuous conception of a material miracle, and the 
particular features of these narratives, must always be ex- 
plained upon this conception of the nature of a miracle, 
unless, as above, in the history of the draught of fishes tho 
spiritnal reference is transparent ; and this is not the case 
in these synoptic histories of tho cures of the blind. 

In the first place the continued formation of these narrft- 
tives proceeded in anything but an ideal direction. In tho 
description of the cure of the blind man at Jericho, even Luke, 
and still more Mark, distinguishes himself by tho addition 
of traits which only serve to increase the vividness and 
picturesqueness of the scone : among these are, in the case 
of Mark, the name and father's name of the blind mau,t the 

• Volkin*r, Tho Religion of Jesm, pp. 235 — 250. 

t Then) have )>eon til sorts of sonniscE as to the eoarce from which Mnric 
ma; bava taken ilie names of TimiBus and Boninusiui. What if Ibis source 
were do other than the Greek tease of n^dw 1 (Irtri'iiiv' 'nit iiririiiaiv). 
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address of the people, and tlie casting off of his coat by the 
subject of the cure. Mark also has, as if dissatisfied with the 
narratives of his predecessors, a history of the cure of a blind 
man peculiar to himself. This he has introduced between 
the narratives of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the con- 
fession of Peter, and with the history of the cure of a man 
deaf and dumb, hkewise peculiar to himself, has arranged it 
exactly according to his taste (viii. 22 — 26). The blind man 
who is brought to Jesus at Bethsaida is taken by him first 
out of the town ; for the miracle is a mystery which the 
uninitiated must not witness ; and therefore, when it is com- 
pleted, the publication of it is forbidden, as is done on 
several occasions in Matthew and Luke, but most industri- 
ously in Mark. Then Jesus spits in the eyes of the blind 
man, just as the subservient Procurator of Egypt made 
Vespasian,* whom he had just saluted as Emperor, spit in the 
eyes of a man alleged to be blind, because in the case of 
magical cures, according to the superstition of the times^ 
saliva was an important ingredient. 

Again, the blind man does not see perfectly all at once, 
but on Jesus asking him, after having applied the saliva 
and laid his hands upon him once, whether he sees anything, 
and receiving the reply that he sees, only indistinctly, men 
walking as trees, he lays his hands once more upon the blind 
man^s eyes, and then, and not before, his restoration to sight 
is perfect. At first sight this looks like a diminution of the 
miracle, inasmuch as the sanatory power of the performer 
appears not to be absolute, but has as it were to contend 
with the resistance of the complaint ; and it is on this feature 
therefore, that the natural explanation of the miracles mainly 
rests its assumptions. But this is not what is intended by 
Mark : on the contrary, his object is to bring the miracle, 
without prejudice to its value as such, more within the range 

♦ Vol L p. 369. 
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of OUT conception by dividing it into ifa successive factora : 
certainly an nn successful effort, and one by wbicli ho losea 
more than he gains. Miracles, as instances of the inter- 
fprence of absolute causality with the chain of finite causes, 
are essentially sudden events, and are only brought into 
contradiction with themselves by being divided into separate 
factors. 

Wo find the author of the fourth Gospel following in the 
steps of Mark, and carrying still further the practice of wliich 
he sets the example in the way of giving pictnresqueness to 
tho miracles, and exaggerating their miracnlous features. 
Instead of the two accounts of cures of the blind in Matthew 
and Mark, he lias only one (ix, 1 — 41), but this, far otherwise 
than the single one in Lidce, is of a character such as to make 
all others superfluous. For tho blind man whom Jesus 
healed according to John, and not in Ttothsaida or Jericho, 
but in the capital itself, was not an ordinary blind man, but 
blind from his birth, consequently a man blind, as it were, 
absolutely, whose cure was possible only by an absolute 
miracle; an idea which tho author puts into the mouth of 
the man himself who had been cured, when he represents 
him as saying, in opposition to the unbelieving Jews, that 
since tho world began (ver. 31) it has not bcon heard that 
any one has opened the eyes of one bom blind. By way, 
moreover, of an extomal and visible instrument for tho cure, 
Jesus avails himself not merely of tho sahva ; ho spits, not 
immediately into the eyes of tho blind man, but upon tho 
ground, and making clay, anoints his eyes ; a feature which 
serves at the same time to constitute a work over and above 
tho miraculous cure, i.e. a violation of the Sabbath. Then 
tho clay has to be immediately washed off if the blind man 
is to enjoy his lately given power of sight : so Jesus sends 
him to wash, not indeed in tho Jordan, as the Prophet 
Elisha sent the leprous Naaman (2 Kings v. 10), but to the 
neighbouring pool of iSiloah, from which he returns with his 
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sight restored. All these features are attributable partly to 
exaggeration, partly to an attempt to invest the miracle 
with picturesqueness and a magical character. There is this 
addition also, that the fact is laboriously ascertained in a 
manner unknown to the older Evangelists in their miraculous 
histories by a regular examination and hearing of witnesses. 
The speeches of the neighbours, when the well-known blind 
beggar comes back to them seeing, are, in themselves, mere 
surmises, as they may be deceived by a likeness to the real 
blind man (ver. 9), his own declaration in answer to these 
questions, especially as he has no accurate knowledge of his 
benefactor, and is, therefore, so far unprejudiced, is of more 
importance ; but, before the authorities, before whom he is 
represented by the Evangelist as being summoned in order 
to give official corroboration to the occurrence, even this 
declaration does not suffice ; his parents are summoned, as 
they alone can give credible evidence that their son was 
blind from his birth. If any doubt remains, it is quashed 
by the remark that the Jewish authorities had laid the con- 
fession of Jesus being the Messiah under the ban of excom- 
munication ; if, nevertheless, the man not only adhered to 
his statement as to the reality of his cure, but also made no 
secret of his belief in the prophetic dignity of Jesus, he 
spoke to his own injury ; and this, as the Evangelist intends 
to imply, he would not have done if he had not been firmly 
convinced of the miracle that had been perfoimed upon 
him. 

But while the fourth Evangelist thus carries miracles to 
the extreme of external reality, and thus gives the finishing 
stroke to the tendency originated by Mark, he endeavours at 
the same time in a manner of which his predecessors afibrd 
no example to bring into view the ideal meaning. Thus, in 
this instance, the miracle is introduced and carried on from 
first to last not by any request for help on the part of the 
sufferer, but by a dogmatic question which the disciples con- 
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nect with hia couditiou, a qiiostion which is anawored by 
Jesus in words to the effect tliat the man wae purposely bom 
blind, that by his being cured God's almighty power might 
be manifested in him. ITiia manifeafcation or glorification of 
God by the Son consists, in John, not nierely in the per- 
formance, by Jesus, of something which surpasses liuman 
power, and which, at the same time by its beneficial, 
charitable character is worthy of God ; but it is in reality a 
phase in the operations of God and his creative word re- 
flected as it wore symbolically in the miraculous acts of Jesus. 
The divine Logos is, according to the Alexandrine doctrine, 
the principle of life and light for the world, the nourishment 
of souls; the Johanntne Jeaua exhibits himself in each of 
these capacities by one or more miracles. As regards that 
which wo are conaidering it is said of the Logos in the 
preface : " In liim was hfe and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not. . , . But aa many as received him to 
them gave he 'power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe in hia name" (i. 4, ff. 12). Now, at the 
concluaion of our miraculous narrative, the Jewish rulera 
having ahown themselves incorrigible, the man who had 
been cured having declared hia faith in Jesua aa the Son of 
God, Jeaus says, " For judgment am 1 come into this world, 
that they which see not might see ; and that they which see 
might be made blind." Again, when the Pharisees ask him 
whether they also are blind, Jesus answers, that if they were 
so, i.e. knew thomselvea to be so, it would bo well, but that 
as the knowledge is wanting, the capacity for improvement 
is wanting also (31 — 41). Now we see that the purport of 
all this ia that the man bom blind who was made to see, firat 
physically, then spiritually, represents those men who, though 
originally belonging to the world, i.e. to darkness, have 
nevertheless the power and the will to comprehend tho 
Light, and thus to become children of God : the Jews, on 
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the other hand, represent those who shut out the light and 
continue in darkness, i.e. in sin. For the completion of the 
allegory it would be an appropriate addition to say that, aa 
he who is physically blind and spiritually conscious of his 
blindness comes to see not merely spiritually, but also phy- 
sically; so, those who see physically and think they see 
spiritually, will at last be convinced not merely of their 
spiritual blindness but also be struck with physical. But this 
would contradict the declaration of the Johannine Christ, 
that he is not come to condemn the world but to bless the 
world, and that the unbeliever is already condemned in him- 
self (iii. 17, ff. ; xii. 47, ff.). From Jesus, as the divine 
creative word only what is affirmative can proceed, only Light, 
Life, and Salvation ; he neither requires nor needs to perform 
a penal miracle ; the creature who excludes him, he need but 
leave in the condition of unhappiness in which it is already 
without the operation of Jesus, and thus it is punished 
sufficiently. 

Thus the miracle in John is penetrated in all its features 
by the ideal spirit : it is throughout symbolical, and at the 
same time throughout real; it would be the greatest mis- 
understanding to suppose that the fourth Evangelist did not 
mean to say that what was so important really happened. 
We see even from one dingle feature in the narrative how little 
in his view the one excludes the other, and also how strangely 
such a view of the world was formed. The name of the pool 
in which Jesus bids his blind man wash, the Hebrew word 
Siloa, meaning without doubt a flow of water, is said by the 
Evangelist to be by interpretation Sent (ver. 7) ; he looked, 
therefore, upon the spring and the pool as being, by these 
names, prophetic of the God-sent Jesus, or of the sending of 
the blind man to it, a prophecy which at the same time 
existed as real water, that being, already, the literal mean- 
ing of the word. 
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72. Cures of Cripples. 

. In the answer to the Baptist, so often mentioned, Jesus 
speaks of cripples as second in the list of those who are 
cored by him. Cripples are also among the many kinds of 
sick who are brought to Jesus previously to the second 
Feeding, for the purpose of being healed by him ; and the 
people are surprised when, among the blind who have been 
i?iade to see, &c., they observe the lame also walking (Matt. 
XV. 30, ff.). In other places they are more generally Paralytics, 
translated by Luther the Palsied, who are spoken of (Matt, 
iv. 24, viii. 6, ix. 2) ; these, according to the meaning of 
the word, were those sick persons whose muscles on one side 
were " slackened,'^ i. e. crippled; while the description of the 
sick man, Matt. ix. 2, flF., applies to entire lameness, at least 
of the feet, that of the other. Matt. viii. 5, ff., to a painful 
palsy. The necessity of Jesus having cured sick of this de- 
scription, was implied in the literal understanding of the 
prophecy 'of Isaiah : " then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart,'' (xxxv. 6) ; a prophecy preceded (ver. 3) by the com- 
mand, ''strengthen ye the feeble knees V^ where the Greek 
translation has the same word -as that by which Luke (v. 18, 
24) describes the paralytic man. It is not so clear in the 
Evangelical narratives, that the passage in Isaiah is the root 
of these miraculous histories, as it is in one which we find in 
the Acts. It is well known that in that book the first 
miracle by which the Apostles prove their exalted mission is 
the cure of a lame man, who was begging before the Temple 
at Jerusalem, performed by Peter. Of this man it is said, 
that when Peter had commanded him in the name of the 
Lord to rise up and walk, immediately his feet and ancle 
bones received strength, and he, leaping up, stood and walked, 
and entered with them into the Temple, walking and leaping 
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(Acts iii. 1, ff.). In the leaping, so repeatedly mentioned, 
on the part of the lame man, the leaping like a hart promised 
in Isaiah is not to be mistaken ; while the strengthened legs 
and ancle bones, remind us of the strengthening of the feeble 
knees in the same prophecy. 

The history of the servant of the Captain at Capemaam, 
whom moreover only Matthew describes as paralytic, will 
come into consideration further on under a different point of 
view : the classical history of the cure of a paralytic is that 
of the man who, likewise at Capernaum, is brought on a bed 
to Jesus, and to whom he first announces the forgiveness of 
his sins, and then when the scribes take offence at his doing 
so, bids him take up his bed and walk (Matt. ix. 1 — 8; Mark 
ii. 1 — 12; Luke v. 17 — 26). We have here nothing more 
to do with the question, as to whether the cure of a sick per- 
son of this description may have been possible, in virtue of 
the confidence which he may have had in Jesus as a Prophet; 
we have not, speaking generally, disputed the possibiliiy in 
the former Book ; but in any case these Evangelical narra- 
tives are so modified according to the conception of Jesus as 
a performer of miracles, that the real facts, possibly lying at 
the foundation of them, can no longer be extracted. We see 
the liberty taken in the remodelling of these accounts, by 
the discrepancies of the several Evangelists from one an- 
other. Matthew only says simply that Jesus went across the 
sea into his city of Capernaum, that there they brought to 
him a lame man lying on a bed, and when he saw their faith 
he assured the sick man of the forgiveness of his sins. The 
faith of the people, of the bearers, and of the sick man him- 
self were, according to Matthew, known to Jesus merely from 
their having taken so much trouble to drag the sufferer there; 
to Luke this proof of faith did not appear sufficiently special, and 
as he thought it necessaiy to introduce the interference of the 
scribes, to whom he adds the Pharisees, by representing them as 
being from the first collected round Jesus, he prefers making 
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the press so great that the men with their pallet bed cannot 
penetrate to Jesus^ but find themselves compelled, carrying 
it as they are, to break a separate passage through the roof 
of the house, and to let down the sick man upon his bed from 
above into the middle of the room in front of Jesus. It is 
not out of Matthew, at all events, that Luke gets the notion 
of Luke having been in a house, but he wanted this feature in 
order to bring out the peculiar proof of faith which he had 
imagined. In speaking of the passage through the roof, or 
through the tiles as he expresses himself, there is no doubt 
that Jesus was thinking of the opening, which according to 
Eastern architecture was left in the flat, tiled roofs of the 
houses, by means of which the roof could be reached from 
the interior, and the interior from the roof; it was through 
this that, according to the notion of the Evangelist, there 
being no regular staircase and a ladder could not be used for 
the purpose, the bed with the sick man on it was let down, 
as it appears, by ropes into the room where Jesus was teach- 
ing. Whether the author of the second Gospel was not 
acquainted ydth this peculiarity of the houses in Palestine, 
or whether he wished to place the faithful zeal of the people 
in a still clearer light, he takes no notice of the opening al- 
ready existing in the roof, but represents the bearers, whose 
number he fixed at four from the four comers of the bed, as 
first breaking a hole througli, without remembering that by 
doing so he exposed the assemblage immediately under it to 
the danger of being crushed by the falling bricks. No one 
who remembers merely the history of the unfruitful fig-tree, 
will deny that such precipitancy is quite in the style of Mark, 
and he will also mark this narrative as one of those whicli 
negative the possibility of Mark being the original Evan- 
gelist. 

There is a miraculous cure connected vdth this occurrence 
which the three first Evangelists represent as taking place on 
the Sabbath, so* that in the former case the rock of offence 
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for the scribes being that Jesus arrogated to hunself the 
power of forgiving sins, in this his sanatory work is called 
in question as a violation of the Sabbath. Even the arrange- 
ment^ according to which all the synoptics place the healing 
of the withered hand immediately after the history of the 
plucking of the ears of com on the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 
9 — 14; Mark iii. 1 — 6 ; Luke xi. 6 — 11), shows us that they 
are less concerned with the miracle itself than with its having 
been performed on the Sabbath. The mode of keeping the 
holiday of the Sabbath and the extent of licence allowed on 
it was a disputed question between Jesus and Pharisaic Juda- 
ism, and we therefore find it returning upon us in the Gospels 
under different forms. The question might bo connected 
with any act however natural, with the plucking of the ears 
of com by the disciples, which, in the Mosaic law, was not 
considered as injuring another man's property, and was so 
far generally permitted (5 Mos. xxiii. 25) ; and as it could not 
be called regular work, especially in case of want, it was con- 
sidered by Jesus as allowable even on the Sabbath, and on 
the other hand, by the pedantry of later interpreters of the 
law, among the labours forbidden on the Sabbath. If, on an 
occasion of this kind Jesus met the objection of the Pharisees 
by the example of David who, when compelled by hunger, did 
not hesitate to appease it both in his own case and that of 
his followers with the show-bread in the Temple, which was 
generally reserved for the Priests alone, he might, in those 
cases in which, not his own necessity but that of others whom 
he wished to help made him commit an alleged violation of 
the Sabbath, avail himself of the example of the animal which 
the owner did not hesitate to try to rescue, even on the Sab- 
bath, from a pressing danger. It is clear that a proof thus 
adduced by no means necessarily presupposes a miracle as 
the occasion of thif^ adducing it ; on the contrary, it suited 
any perfectly natural act of charitable assistance. But it is 
also equally clear that when men were accustomed to expect 
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miracles of Jesas, tho performRnce of tlioso miracles on the 
Babbatb mnsl have appeared a Euitable occasion for iUnstra- 
tionfi such as this. It might seem bo even when it was supposed 
to be effected by the mere word of Jesna ; as a Rabbinical 
school of that time interdicted even the coasolation of tho 
Bick on the Sabbath. 

The illustration of the sheep which is dragged out of tho 
pit on the Sabbath-day is only on this occasion found in 
Matthew ; in Mark and Liike Jesus only put to the Pharisees, 
who are lying in wait for him, the question as to what is 
lawful on tho Sabbath-day, to do good or evil, to save souls 
or to destroy them ? On the other hand, Luke has intro- 
duced the illustration of the domestic animal into two other 
miraculous accounts ; a further proof that in narratives of 
this kind less emphasis was laid upon the miracle than upon 
tho words of Josus referring to the proper mode of keeping 
the Sabbath. On one occasion (Luke xiv. 1 — 6), on the 
Sabbath-day, at the house of one of tlie chief Pharisees, 
Jesus meets with a man sick of the dropsy, and having 
healed him in spite of the suspicious silence of tlie Pharisees 
to his question as to whether it is lawful to heal on the Sab- 
bath-day, he puts to the Pharisees the further question as to 
which of them, whose ass or ox has fallen into the pit on the 
Sabbath-day, will hesitate straightway to pull him out F On 
tho other occasion (xiii. 10 — 17), there is in a synagogue a 
woman bowed by disease for eighteen years. He makes her 
straight by calling to her and laying hands upon her, meeting 
the objection of the ruler of the synagogue by asking him 
whether each one of them docs not on the Sabbath loose his 
ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering ? 
where the discrepancy in the image is occusioued by the 
circumstance that the woman's malady is looked upon as a 
case of being bound by Satan, from which Jesus releases her. 
Of these cures, the latter especially, supposing it to have 
been preserved for us in a strictly historical account, might 
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bo understood as a cure effected psychologically by the im- 
pression made by the word and touch of Jesus upon the faith 
of the sick woman. Dr. Paulus has proved, by reference to 
original authorities, the occurrence of an exactly similar case 
in modem times.* But the sudden cure of a dropsical man 
will not adapt itself to such a theory ; and the history of the 
withered hand has too manifest a precedent in the legend of 
the Hebrew Prophet to leave us doubtful as to the origin of it. 
It is frequently the case, and is so here, that the miraculous 
account in the New Testament is distinguished from that in 
the Old by the circumstance that in the latter the malady is 
first miraculously inflicted as a punishment, and then mira- 
culously removed, while in the former, in accordance with 
the spirit of the (lospel, the malady is given and only re- 
moved by the humane performer of the miracle. Thus in 
the Old Testament (1 Kings xiii. 4, ff.), it is a miraculous 
punishment inflicted by Gk>d that the idolatrous Jeroboam 
has his hand blasphemously stretched out against a prophet 
of Jehovah withered for a moment, t . e. so stiffened that he 
cannot draw it back to him ; and it is not, until at the King's 
request the Prophet intercedes for him with Jehovah, that 
by a second miracle, and that a miracle of grace, its restora- 
tion is effected. In the Evangelical narrative the hand of 
the sufferer is already stiff firom disease, and this stiffiiesa 
shows itself, not as in the case of the King, in which it was a 
punishment for a blasphemous stretching out of the hand, in 
his inability to draw it to him, but conversely in his not 
being able to stretch it out; and his cure by Jesus consists 
in his being enabled to stretch it out. But if we compare 
what is said in the first instance of Jeroboam (ver. 4) : '^ And, 
behold, his hand which he stretched out withered ;'' with 
what is said in this (Matt. ver. 10,* Mark ver. 1); ''And, 
behold, there was a man with a withered hand ;'' and then 

* See above, § 42. 
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the words at the conclusion of the first cure (ver. 6) ; " and 
the hand of the king was restored again and was as before^'^ 
with those at the conclusion of the second (ver. 13); ''and 
his hand was restored again and was as the other/' the 
imitation can scarcely be overlooked. But that these were 
exactly the maladies^ the cure of which was at that time 
expected of one '' who enjoyed the favour of heaven and the 
friendship of more exalted beings/' is shown by the often- 
mentioned narrative of Tacitus^ according to which, in order 
to give Vespasian an opportunity of proving his power of 
performing miracles, a man with a maimed hand (according 
to Suetonius, Mrith a lame leg), was, with a man perfectly 
blind, stationed in the way of that Emperor.* 

In the case of this class of miracles also, we find all the 
elements that in the earlier Gospels appear scattered and 
dispersed, collected in the fourth, exaggerated on the one 
hand and spiritualised on the other. We find, also, that the 
form in which they are presented in the fourth Evangelist is 
in immediate connection with that in which they are pre- 
sented in the second. The history of the sick man at the 
pool of Bethesdaat Jerusalem (John v.) refers to a lame man, 
in the same way as the history of the cure of the Paralytic at 
Capernaum ; it is at the same time the history of a cure on 
the Sabbath, like that of the man with the withered 
hand, the dropsical man, and the bent woman. In this it 
surpasses the former account partly in the brilliancy of the 
stage upon which the miracle is performed, partly in the 
account of the duration of the sickness which is wanting in 
the case of the Paralytic at Capernaum ; this in the case of 
the bent woman goes to the extent of only eighteen years, 
while here, in John, it is represented as amounting to thirty- 
eight i and again it endeavours to excel the histories of the 
cures on the Sabbath-day by a more profound view of the 

♦ Tttcit. Hitftor. v, 81. Saeton. Vcnfms. 7. 
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question in which at the same time is involved the spirituali- 
sation and symbolising of the whole miraculous narrative. 

The pool of Bethesda (about which, independent of the 
fourth Evangelist, we find no information either in Josephus 
or in the Rabbis) with its five halls full of the blind, the lame, 
and other sufiTerers is, as it were, a great hospital theatre upon 
which the great practitioner of miracles appears, and selects 
the patient who has been longest ill of the most obstinate 
disease, in order in the most brilliant manner to prove him- 
self, by operating upon him, as the divine Creative Word that 
gives Ufe to all. The fact that higher powers already had 
power over the pool itself, an angel descending from time to 
time in order to move the water, after which the patient who 
first entered was healed,* and that this angelic operation 
proves insufiScient for the cure of the one who requires curing 
most, places Jesus, who heals him, so much the higher ; 
while this feature, in connection with the whole description 
of miraculous cure, suggests the supposition that something 
symbolical may be concetded under it. The thirty-eight 
years of sickness have been looked upon as the type of the 
thirty-eight years which the people of Israel were compelled 
to pass in the wilderness before they reached the promised 
land ( 5 Mos. ii. 14) ;t and I am surprised that in the case of 
the five halls the five Books of Moses have not been thought 
of, for those are, at all events, principally to be understood 
as among the writings in which, as Jesus remarks on occasion 
of this miracle (v. 39, comp. 45, ff.), the Jews think they have 
eternal life, but in which they can as little find it without 
Christ, as the sick man could find a remedy without him in 
the halls of the pool of Bethesda, According to believing 

* The most conyincing critical groands are in favour of the genuineness of 
ver. 4, which contains the notice of the angel ; comp. Hengstenberg, Commentary 
on the Gospel of John, i. 800. 

t Krafft, Chronology and Synoi)sis, p. 98. Ilcngstcubcrg, Commentary on 
the Gospel of John, L 300. 
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interpreters the historical validity of the narrative 13 not 
supposed to be damaged by tbia symbolical explanation ; OQ 
tile contrary tbat opinion is tbat, by an arrangement of provi- 
dence, Jeans had here to meet with a man who in the number 
of years of his sickness presented himself as a type of the 
people of God, is *• the sick man Judah," as Hengstenborg 
expresses himself in the style of the most modem time. 
From our point of view the story has already lost all histori- 
cal value, and the indication of its supposed symbolical 
laeauing has for us only the merit of suggesting more definite 
grounds of explanation of the particular features of the atory, 
wliile the uncertamty of such explanations cannot in any 
way shake our conviction that narratives of this kind are in 
any case unhistorical. 

That tho Johanniue narrative in particular ia copied from 
the synoptic account of tho man with the palsy at Capernaum 
may be seen from the different features which are common 
to both. Tlius even the reference to the forgiveness of sins 
is not wanting in John, only that ho has changed the pre- 
liminary words "Thy sins are forgiven I" into an expression 
added afterwards, " Sin no more, lest a worse thing happen 
to thee" (v. 14). But it is impossible to mistake the re- 
semblance in the manner in which the miraculoDS command 
of Jesus to the sick man is expressed in the two narratives. 
The synoptics give the words twice over, once conditionally 
on the question of the Pliariseea, whether is easier to eay to 
a man in this state, thy sins are forgiven thee, or, arise {Mark, 
take np thy bed) and walk I Then follows, as an actual 
command given to the sick man, Arise, take up thy bed and go 
home I TIjo fourth Evangelist not having premised any 
announcement of the forgiveness of sins, has not the pre- 
liminary question but only the actual command, compounded 
however of the two speeches in tho sjiioptics. He keeps to 
the first form, though adopting like Mark, out of the second, 
the bed wliich was to be packed np ; but that in doing so 
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he lias particularly followed Mark^ appears from the fact that 
both in describing the bed coincide in the use of a remarkable 
word. Matthew twice speaks of it by the most ordinaiy 
word Bed ; Lake also^ once^ and twice by the diminutive 
meaning, little Bed ; at last periphrastically that upon which 
the sick man lay. On the other hand Mark uses, throughout, 
f . e. four times, and likewise John five times, a word which is 
not indeed elsewhere unknown in the New Testament, but 
is quite as strange as if in English we were to describe a bed 
by the term pallet , and which therefore as it is not found 
elsewhere in John, but does appear again in Mark, makes it 
probable that the former copied from the latter.^ 

Here too, as in thecase of the history of the man bom blind, 
it is an arrangement peculiar to the fourth Evangelist, that 
the fieu^t of the miracle is establi^ed by a formal hearing. 
The Jews, t . e. the Jewish authorities, seeing the man carrying 
his bed, remark to him that it is not permitted on the Sab- 
bath-day. He replies that he who had enabled him to walk 
ordered him to do so. They desire to know who it was f 
He declares that he does not know himself, as Jesus, after 
giving the miraculous command, had gone away to avoid the 
multitude. Jesus then again meets the man whom he had 
healed in the Temple, where he g^ves him the caution 
mentioned above, and on this occasion the man must have 
learnt his name, for he now announces to the Jews for the 
first time' that it was Jesus who had made him whole. While, 
however, in the history of the man bom blind (who, more- 
oyer, was already acquainted with the name of Jesus, but 
kiLCw nothing else about him) the inquirers press him and 
his connections still further, in order to learn the description 
of the malady and the mode of cure applied by Jesus, in the 
case under consideration, as soon as Jesus is discovered to 
have been the author of the violation of the Sabbath, they 

* The word Kpdpfiaroc, which appears in Mark vi. 55 ; Acta t. 15, iz. 3d, 
appeari in the same meaning of a portable aick bed. Comp. GatolL Carm. x. 23. 
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ceoBQ from their examination, in order to direct tlioir attack 
upon him. Then the description becomes very far from 
clear. " Therefore)" it is said, " did the Jews persecute JesuB, 
because he had done these things on the Sabbath-day. Bnt 
Jesus answered them," &c. &c. Now an objection, a re- 
proach, an accusation may be answered ; persecution, on the 
contrary, unless the word ia to be understood in its absolutely 
literal meaning, is a long continued act, which a man may 
avoid, which he may take precautions against, but which he 
cannot answer. After the first answer attributed to Jesus, 
it is then said further, " Therefore the Jews sought the more 
to kill him ;" and thereupon Jesus " answers" a second timei 
and in a long speech too, which must have given the Jews, 
if they really did wish to kill him, plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity for doing so. We see that as soon as the man who had 
been healed had pointed out Jesus to the Jews as the 
author of the desecration of the Sabbath, the narrator con- 
siders the scene as at an end, he is then only concerned 
with the speech of Jesus which he wished to connect with 
it, and which he therefore introduced so unsatisfactorily, 
alleging it to be an answer to a persecution. 

It was this speech that the Evangelist had in view at the 
very first when he placed the miraculous cure on the 
Sabbath-day. The activity attributed to Jesus on the 
Sabbath might give him an opportunity of exhibiting the 
never-resting character of the divine Logos. In order, 
therefore, to combat the objections of the Jews, he avails 
himself not of the practical argument drawn from the ox 
and the ass, or from David and the shew-bread, as in the 
synoptics [though arguments of tins kind were not unknown 
to the author of the fourth Gospel, as we see from vii. 27), 
but of the metaphysical one, that as God, hia Father, works 
and creates throughout the rest of the Sabbath without 
interruption, so also incessant work is proper for him as the 
Bon who in all hia doings rules himself after the example of 
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the Father. The doctrine of uninterrupted creation on the 
part of Gk>d was a fundamental doctrine of the Jewish Alex- 
andrine philosophy ; the same never-resting activity belonged 
to the Logos as the agent of the operation of God in the 
world : the dignity of Jesus^ as the Logos incarnate^ could 
not be more emphatically illustrated than on an occasion on 
which the Jewish opponents attempted to limit his divine 
and infinite energy by their national Sabbatarian law. It 
has, therefore, been rightly said that of the doctrine of the 
Johannine preface (i. 4), '^ Li him, the Logos, was life, and 
the life was the light of men,^^ the last half is illustrated* 
in the history of the man bom blind, the first in the history 
we have been considering ; only we must always remember 
this, that in the mind of the Evangelist these histories 
are to be taken as entirely literal as well as entirely symboli- 
cal occurrences. 

Ladependently, however, of the connection between the 
fundamental idea of the speech and the system of Philo, it 
is clear that it was arbitrarily invented by the fourth Evan- 
gelist, from, among other things, the unhistorical feature 
which constantly recurs in the fourth Gospel. It is this, 
that when Jesus calls God his Father, the Jews see in his 
doing so a virtual equalization of himself with God (ver. 18). 
To do this did not occur to the actual Jews. They were 
accustomed to the description of the Messiah, nay even of 
ordinary kings, as Sons, t. e. proteges and vicegerents of 
God, as a title that assumed nothing at all. In the next 
place it is seen from the fact that a series of the propositions 
of the speech appear some in the Preface (comp. ver. 37 
with i. 18), some elsewhere, as the Evangelist's own words 
(comp. ver. 32 with xix. 35 ; ver; 44 with xii. 43), or as 
those of the Baptist (comp. 20 with iii. 35), still more are 
repeated in the first epistle of John (comp. ver. 24 with 

* Baur, Critical Investigatioiis into the Canonical Gospels, p. 176. 
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1 John iii. 14 ; ver. 84 and 30, ff. with I John v. 9 ; ver. 38 
with 1 John i. 10 ; ver. 40 with 1 John v. 12 ; ver. 42 with 
1 John ii. 15), the last of which is indeed only a proof 
resting upon probability for those who consider the first 
Spiatle of John as earher than tho Gospel, while the first 
is sufficient to corroborate the coucluaion wliich forcoa itself 
upon us in reference to all the speeches of Jesus iii the fourth 
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In the spoech of Jesos (Matt. xi. 5) the mention of iho 
Maim is followed by that of the Lepers, and in his address to 
iha Twelve when he sends them forth (Matt. x. 8), they are 
orapowored to perform especially L-urea of Lepers, among 
those of other sick persons. Jesus could not have taken the 
Lepers out of the ptissage in Isaiah, as he did the blind and 
lame, since the PropTiet, in that passage, makes no mention 
of them. For such mention would not have been suitable to 
the character of that refreshing joy of the people at the 
termination of their captivity, which the Prophet wished to 
describe as causing them to forget all sorrows. But as ft 
programme of tho Messianic miracles that prophetic utterance 
was, aa haa been noticed above, supplemented out of the 
Prophetic typo. In the Prophetical Legend leprosy plays a 
considerable part, as it also does among the sicknesses tra- 
ditional in Judea, and, accordingly, in tho Law of Moses 
(3 Mos, xiii. 14). A complaint so malignant, so obstinate, 
and especially terrible from the exclusion which its infectious 
character rondered necessary, was especially adapted to be 
coDsidored as a divine punishment or trial (look at the account 
in Job), and the cure of it as a divine blessing. So among 
the miracles wliich Jehovah qualifies Moses to perform in 
order to accredit him with the people, the production 
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and remo'val of the leprosy takes nearly the first place 
(2 Mos. iy. 6^ £P.). Jehovah comniandB him to put his 
hand into his bosom^ and to pull it out again : it was as 
white as snow ; and when he had put it in a second time^ 
and taken it out again^ it was again whole like the rest of his 
body. This is only as it were a miraculous trick on the part 
of the Deity; but on another occasion the infliction and 
removal of the leprosy is in bitter earnest. Miriam^ Moses' 
sister, having had the audacity to rebel against her brother, 
the wrath of Jehovah was inflamed against her, and she 
became as white as snow from leprosy; it was not until 
Aaron had interceded with Moses for her, and the latter had 
again interceded with Jehovah, that after seven days exclu- 
sion she was again received as clean (4 Mos. xii. 1 — 15). 
Then there is the case particularly celebrated, and mentioned 
also by Jesus himself in a passage of the third Gospel 
(Luke iv. 27). It is the cure of a leper by the Prophet Elisha, 
from whose history so many other features have entered into 
that of Christ (2 Elings v. 1, ff*.). The Syrian Captain 
Naaman, suflering from leprosy, addresses the Prophet on 
the subject of his cure. The latter commands him to bathe 
seven times in the Jordan, but the warrior is offended, and 
considers himself only recommended to have recourse to an 
ordinary mode of cure by bathing, whereas he had expected 
that the Prophet, calling upon Jehovah, his God, would have 
come to him, passed his hand over the diseased part, and so 
have removed the eruption. But he allows himself to be 
persuaded to follow the prescription of the Prophet, and after 
seven immersions in the Jordan finds himself perfectly 
cured ; while the Prophet immediately after feels it his duty to 
transfer the leprosy to his own avaricious servant Grehazi. 

In this instance, abo, the Messianic Life, in the form, at 
least, in which it entered into Christianity, omitted the penal 
side of the Old Testament miracle, but the Messiah could 
not be deprived of that of healing and grace. Thus, among 
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tlie very first sick persona wlio apply to Josua to be healed, 
it is, according to all the synoptic Gospels (Matt. viii. 1 — 4 j 
Marki, 40—45; Luke v. 12 — 16), a leper, who falls down 
before him and declares his conviction that if ho will he can 
make him clean. Jesus, touching him, declares his willing- 
ness, and in a moment the man is so clean, that Jesu8 can 
command him to show himself with confidence to the High- J 
Priest, and to prepare his ofiering of purification. The 
attempt to explain this narrative on the supposition that the 
man was already as good as cured, tliat the leprosy was iu 
its last stage, and that Jesua only pointed this out to him, 
consequently did not make him clean, but only declared that 
he was so — this rationalistic explanation is as violent when 
applied to the Evangelical narrative, as it is, from our point 
of view, ridiculously superfluous. We have here a prophetico- 
Messianic mj'th of the clearest stamp; it wants no natural 
explanation, but simply an explanation, which we have given, 
founded upon the principle of gradual formation and deve- 
lopment. 

There is a second cure of leprosy in Luke, and in this in- 
stance there are ten lepers all at once who are benefited by 
the healing power of Jesus (xvii, 11 — 19). Engaged in the 
journey to Jerusalem, and while travelling on the boundary 
between Galilee and Saroaria, he is met outside a village by 
ten lepers, who stand at the distance from liirn required by 
law, calling out to him with a loud voice to have mercy upon 
tliem. Without touching them as he docs the diseased per- 
son in the former case, or even calUng them to him, he 
commanded them to go and show themselves to the priests ; 
and while they went they became clean. Now at this point 
the account, considered aa a miraculous one, would have been 
properly at an end, and we should so far have considered it 
simply as a variation upon the former one, though the remark- 
able exaggeration in the number, increased as it is from one to 
ten, might to a certain extent surprise us. But the narrative 
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of Luke does not end here. On the contrary, when the ten 
find themselves cured, nine of them go forward on their way, 
while one returns to fall at the feet of his benefactor with 
thanks, and this one is a Samaritan. In this man^s presence 
Jesus proceeds to speak imfavourably of the nine Jews who 
have left the duty of returning thanks to one who was not a 
Jew. He then dismisses the Samaritan with the declaration 
that his faith has made him whole. 

Now in this turn given to the conclusion we may recog- 
nise, on the one hand^ an imitation of the conclusion of the 
history of Elisha and Naaman, which the former account of 
leprosy had left unnoticed. For Naaman, when he found him- 
self cured^ haB likewise returned to give thanks to the 
Prophet^ and to acknowledge the God of Israel as the only 
true God^ and Naaman was likewise a stranger as the 
Samaritan in this case. And he is also described by Jesus 
in Luke as the only one among several, when the former says 
(iv. 27) that in the time of the Prophet Elisha there were 
many lepers in Israel, and none of them was made clean, but 
only Naaman the Syrian, just as in this case ten were 
cleansed, but none of them, like Naaman, showed themselves 
by gratitude to be deserving of cure, but only one Samaritan. 
Elisha dismisses Naaman, after declining his presents, with 
the parting words *' Go in peace.'^ Instead of this, Jesus 
takes leave of the grateful Samaritan with the formula that 
occurs in other places on the performance of miracles, ^' Go 
thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole.'' Now it is easy 
to see that these last words, which were entirely in their 
place on the occasion of the healing of the woman with the 
issue of blood (Luke viii. 48), or the blind man at Jericho 
(Luke xviii. 42), are here unsuitable; for if the Samaritan 
had been healed on account of the faith he exhibited in his 
return to Jesus, why were the others healed who gave no 
such proof of their faith ? Consequently, this concluding ex- 
pression has been transferred by the Evangelist from other 
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miraculous accoimta into tHs ; without tbem the narrative has, 
in tlie quostion of Jesus, whether, of the ten, none have been 
found to give honour to God but only this strangeTj as in* 
structive a conclusion as the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
in tho question (x. 36), which of the three was neighbour to 
him that fell among thieves — who is likewise a stranger. 

Tlio miracnloua account of which we are speaking, and 
which likewise is peculiar to Luke, has, generaUy, the moat 
striking similarity to this parable, which is also peculiar to 
him ; both belong to his Samaritan stories which are so 
closely connected with the tendency of his Gospel. In the 
miracle tho only one of the ten who ia grateful is a Samaritan, 
and the same is the case in the parable, where a Samaritan is 
the only one of the three who is good, while in both the 
others all genuine and regular Jews show themselves ungrate- 
ful and uncharitable. ITie number ten liko the number three 
is a rouud number and suited to a parable, the first meeting 
us again in the parable, for instance, of the Ten Virgins 
{Matt. xsv. 1, ff.). Wo cannot say that this story, like that 
of the Good Samaritan, waa originally given by Jesus as a 
parable, and at a later period taken historically. When we 
are told something about an indefinite subject, aa a king, a 
traveller, a sower, or even a third person with a favount« 
name, like Lazarus, an instructive moral being subjoined, the 
parable-character ia easy to recognise : but when a man tells 
of something as having really occurred to himself, he has 
either improperly disguised the fact or imposed upon his 
hearers. We have as little right to impute to Jesus the one 
aa the other, and can, therefore, in the case of the miracu- 
lous story in question, only suppose that it is the work of a 
later hand, who gave to the old propheti Co -Messianic theme 
of the healing of leprosy a turn favourable to tho Gentiles, 
whether it were that in doing so he was thinking of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, or that he himself was also 
the author of the latter. 
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In this class of miraculous accounts the fourth Gospel 
deserts us altogether; lepers are not mentioned. The reason 
is, indeed^ that in the comparatively early Grecian world of 
Asia Minor^ in which the author lived, maladies of this kind 
were not so common as among the Jews in Palestine) also 
that they could not be so easily adapted to his symbolical 
system, which consists in the opposition between light and 
darkness, life and death. 

This is also the case with the deaf, who occupy the next 
place in the answer of Jesus to the emissaries of the Baptist. 
In the passage of Isaiah from which they are taken, the dumb 
also are especially mentioned with them. In the Greek of the 
Gospels the same word means deaf and dumb : and hence it is 
that Matthew and Luke, who represent Jesus as saying nothing 
in his answer of dumb persons, but only speaking of deaf to 
whom he restores the power of hearing, say, in their accounts 
of miracles, nothing of deafness cured by him, but speak only 
of the dumb to whom he restored their powers of utterance. 
Mark, on the contrary, on two occasions, once in a history of 
a cure peculiar to himself, the second time in an account in 
which the two others only mention possession by devils, con- 
nects deafness and dumbness together. 

Of these narratives the two first, at least in Matthew, are 
repetitions of each other. On one occasion (ix. 32 — 34) 
there is brought to Jesus a man dumb from possession, who 
speaks after the devil is driven out, at which the people ex- 
press their surprise at something the like of which has not 
been seen in Israel, while the Pharisees say that Jesus drives out 
devils by the prince of the devils. On the other (xii. 22 — 24; 
comp. Luke xi. 14), a man possessed is brought to Jesus. 
This man is blind and dumb, Jesus heals him so that he can 
speak and see, the people surmise that the performer of the 
miracle is the Son of David, but the Pharisees say that he 
only drives out devils by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 
Here it is clear that the author of the first Gospel found in 
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one of the sources of his history, the account of the cure of a 
man dumb from possession by a devil, in another, of a man 
blind and dumb also from possession, stories of this kind 
being current in different forms and combinations, and that 
he, believing them to be two different occurrences, incor- 
porated in his Gx>spel two narratives, placing one at an 
earlier the other at a later period ; while Luke, though not 
perhaps acquainted with the true state of the case, considered 
the introduction into his Gospel of two accounts so exactly 
resembling each other as superfluous. 

From the stand-point of belief in devils it was natural to 
look upon the dumb as possessed, when we consider the un- 
easy gestures of persons so affected ; it was less obvious in 
the case of the blind. When, however, we see how delusion 
had drawn within its circle even cases of diseases of the limbs 
and muscles, as that of the bent woman, the notion of pos- 
session by devils as a cause of blindness cannot surprise us 
very much. It is a different thing when a sick man, whom 
Matthew calls a lunatic, but describes, as Luke also does, as 
one possessed by a devil, is at the same time described by 
Mark alone as dumb and deaf (ix. 17, 25). As this is the 
case in which the power of the disciples is insufficient, and 
Jesus himself is obliged to interfere, we see that Mark by 
^aggravating the malady, perhaps Avith reference to the dumb 
man by possession in Matthew, wished to represent the case 
as a particidarly difficult one. 

It is manifest that in delineating both the circumstances of 
the sick man and the scene between his father and Jesus, 
Mark was performing a task in which he took particular 
pleasure. This is a point to which we shall return hereafter. 
So also the account of the man with an impediment in his 
speech (vii. 32 — 37), together with that which we have con- 
sidered above, the healing of the blind man at Bethsaida, is 
the true model of a miraculous narrative in the taste of our 
second Evangelist. In addition to the mysterious taking 
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apai't of the sick man, and tlie alleged command at the con- 
clusion not to publish the fact, we have here also the Aramaic 
word, with which Jesus orders tHe closed ears of the deaf 
man to open. This word, which the author has to translate 
for his readers, he gives, as a sort of talisman, in its original 
foreign form. We do not find here the description of the 
gradual process of the cure, as in the history of the blind 
man. So instead of this, the manipulation by Jesus, in con- 
nection with the fact that in this case a double defect was to 
be removed, is described all the more at length ; here he 
touches the man's tongue with the spittle, which, in the other 
case, he spits immediately into his eyes, while he put hia 
fingers into his ears. Then in addition we have a sigh and 
look upwards to heaven, giving an eflfect to the scene, which 
we only find repeated in the history of the raising of Lazarus 
in the fourth Gospel. At the conclusion the people cry out 
in an excess of admiration, " He hath done all things well ; he 
maketh both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.'' Now 
this means nothing else but that Jesus has performed what, 
according to the passage in the Prophet, was expected of the 
Messiah, and what, therefore, Jesus as soon as he was recog- 
nised as the Messiah, on better grounds, must, it was taketi 
for granted, have done whether he really did it or not. 



74. Cures op Persons possessed by Devtls. 

According to the speech of Jesus, which we are following 
in the consideration of his miracles, we should come next to 
his raisings of the dead. But there are still several kinds of 
miraculous cures, which, though not mentioned in that 
speech, must nevertheless be noticed. 

Among these are the cures of driving out fievils, of which 
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JeBUB makes no montion in that apeechj in wliich he only 
appeals to those miracles which were expected of the Messiah, 
in accordance, partly with tho prophecy, partly with the pre- 
cedent of the Prophets of the Old Testament, in whose times, 
even the latest of them, possession had not been heard of. 
Now it has been already explained above that of all the cures 
performed by Jesus of which the Gospels speak, that of those 
maladies which were supposed to be caused by demoniacal 
possession, has most natural possibility and historical proba- 
bility in its favour. If Jesus cured sick persona at all, 
snpposed demoniacs were certainly among them. 

It does not, however, follow from this that the accounts of 
those cures as we find them in the Gospels are historically 
accurate. On the contrary, we cannot conceive of any of 
these as having been naturally performed exactly as we are 
told they were. And it would also be a remarkable thing if 
tte excitement which the idea of a personal presence of evil 
spirits and an encounter between them and the Messiah im- 
parted to the imagination, had not resulted in a manifold 
embellishment of such stories. Apart from the summary 
statements that Jesus or his disciples drove out devils (the 
former we find in Matthew iv. 24, viii. 16; Mark i. 34, 39, 
iii. 11; Luke iv. 41, vi. 18; the ktter Matth. x. 1, 8 ; Mark 
iii. 15, vi. 7, 13 ; Luke ix. 1, x. 1 7, 20), and from those nar- 
ratives in which tho possession appears only in the second 
degree, as the cause of other maladies, as in the cases of the 
blind and dumb in the accounts just spoken of, or where tho 
sick person, the case being one of a cure at a distance, remains 
in the back ground, as in the instance of the demoniac 
daughter of the Canaanitish woman — apart from these we 
have in the sj-noptic Gospels three cases of this kind, of 
which the first is described as simple, the two others as com- 
plicated and difiicult. 

Even in those summary accounts in Lake and Mark, espe- 
cial stress is laid upon the fact that the derils, in the persons 
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possessed^ recognised Jesus as the Messiah. The imclean 
spirits^ says Mark (iii. 11; comp. Luke iv. 41), when they 
saw him, worshipped him and cried out, Thou art the Son of 
God, — ^whereupon Jesus, if he allowed them to speak* to him 
at all (comp. Matt. i. 34), forbade them under a heavy 
penalty to publish abroad that he was so. The devils, it 
was supposed, must of course know the Messiah who was 
sometime to deliver over to damnation themselves and their 
prince (Matt. viii. 29, xxv. 41; Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34; 
Eevel. XX. 1, fif. 10) ; and by force of the penetrating sight of 
their spiritual nature, they would have considered no one as 
such who was not so really. Consequently, if they recog- 
nised the Messiah in Jesus, this, from the stand-point of 
Jewish popular ideas, was a strong proof that he was the 
Messiah. At the same time there resulted the practical con- 
trast in the fact that while Jesus was in vain labouring 
among his contemporaries to plant the faith in him as the 
Messiah, he, on the contrary, with the more sharp-sighted 
devils, had only to take care that they did not proclaim him 
to be the Messiah more than his modesty allowed. But inas* 
much as in those possessed of devils we see nothing but 
cases of natural sickness, so neither can we ascribe to them 
any such penetration into the character of Jesus in its most 
profound depths, t. e. we cannot assume, what the Evangelists 
plainly state to have been the case, that as soon as a man in 
this condition got sight of Jesus, he recognised him as the 
Messiah without knowing anything further about him ; but 
when such a recognition took place we must suppose that 
something had happened before hand, tending to impress the 
sick man in a natural manner with this conviction. 

Such an explanatory circumstance is suggested by the 
Evangelical narrative itself of the Demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum (Mark i. 21 — 28; Luke iv. 31 — 37), repre- 
senting as it does Jesus as giving a lecture previously, and 
thus making a strong impression on the assemblage. The 
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effect produced by this upon a person present suffermg from 
demoniac symptoms, might easily be Buch n state of ex- 
citement that he would fall into a paroxysm in which, in the 
character of tho demon, he would beseech the mighty man of 
God to leave him alono. Tho Evangehsts indeed do not put 
tho two things originally in connection, but represent the 
demon as drawing his knowledge purely fi-om himself, so 
that even if Jesus had not spoken he would have known him 
to be what ho was. They also represent him as doclartng 
Jesus to be not merely a prophet but the Holy One of God, 
i. e. tho Messiah, which seems inconceivable at the first 
beginning of the miniatiy of Jesus, since, according to a very 
credible ti-adition the view that Jcsua was the Messiah did not 
spring up even in his o^vn immediate circle until much later. 
Our narrative therefore either places the standard of the dig- 
nity attributed to Jesusby the subject of the possession too high 
or the occurrence is placed much too early. But from the im- 
pression which Jesus made upon the sick man by his speaking, 
his personaUty, and all the mmours about him in the district, 
the sequel, as stated by the Evangelists, may be naturally ox- 
plained. If the mau recognised in Jesus only a Pi-ophet ho 
must still have attributed to him, according to Jewi.sh ideas, 
a diviTie power given from above for combating tho power 
of evil, consequently the kingdom of Devils, and as soon as 
Jesus, sharing or availing himself of this opinion, commanded 
the demon to depart out of tho man, this might have the 
effect, as wo ore told, of producing a crisis amid violent 
spasms which put an end to the morbid condition ; whether 
for over or not wo know, in this c^so, as little as in that of 
any other of these Evangelical narratives. Still a permanent 
cnrc of such a malady by psychological impressions would 
Dot be unheard of. 

The coso is different with the narrative which is commou 
to all the Evangelists of the possessed Gadareae Oi- Gadarenes 
(lilatl. viii. 2S — St; Mark v. 1—20; Luke viii. 2ij— 39) 
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This, among the Evangelical stories of possession is the 
show-piece ; richly embellished with every accessory, possible 
and impossible, the latter indeed being that which in certain 
circles always makes the greatest impression. With refer- 
ence, moreover, to this embellishment there is, between the 
different accounts, a discrepancy by no means unimportant ; 
features, which are found in Mark and Luke, being wanting 
in the description of Matthew. Conversely the latter has an 
advantage over the two former in so far as he speaks of two 
persons possessed, while these speak only of one. These 
discrepancies have been interpreted to his disadvantage, and 
only a very faded tradition found in his account, in which, in 
particular, the plurality of demons in the one sick man had 
changed into a plurality of demoniacs ; but it would be just 
as easy to suppose, conversely, 'that in order to bring out the 
plurality of demons the more decidedly in each individual 
affected, only one so affected was spoken of in the later repe- 
tition. In all other portions at all events the narrative of 
Matthew in comparison with those of the two others appears 
as the simpler. Even in his description of the state of the 
two men possessed, he says in his few words respecting their 
great fierceness, ^^ so that no man could pass by the way on 
which they dwelt,'* as much as the others say, especially 
Mark, with their lengthened descriptions. The address of the 
possessed to Jesus is, according to all three, in all essential 
points the same as in the former history; the question, that 
is, as to what they have to do with him, and the prayer not 
to torment them before the time. It is, however, more 
natural that the man possessed should have made it when 
Jesus came into his neighbourhood than that, as Mark espe- 
cially says in contradiction to Matthew, he should have run 
from far off to meet the personage so dreaded. The narra- 
tor, finding this not quite conceivable, endeavours to suggest 
a motive for it in a previous command of Jesus that the devil 
should come out of him j a command as to which we are at 
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a loss to see when Jesus was supposed to have given it if the 
man possessed had not been before in his neighbourhood. 
Indeed^ Matthew's representation is more natural even from 
the miraculous point of view ; for that a man thus diseased 
should have recognised Jesus as the Messiah at first sight is 
less conceivable on the further shore, where the events take 
place, and where Jesus was less known than on the Galilean 
side. How many devils there were in each of the possessed, 
and even that there were several in one, is not said in the 
first Gospel at all ; the question of Jesus as to the name of 
the devil and the answer that he was called Legion, because 
there were many bf them, is an addition of the second and 
third Gospel. And it is obvious to surmise that the plurality 
was only an inference drawn from the feature which follows, 
which Matthew has in common with the others, the prayer, 
that is, of the devils to be allowed to pass into the swine. 
This might seem to assume an equality in number between 
the devils and the swine, on account of which the herd in 
the one case is balanced by a legion in the other. 

The feature of the swine is one at which the faith of even 
the most credulous expositors is accustomed to falter. For 
even if the possession of human souls by evil spirits is con- 
ceivable, it is not easy to see how the souls of animals can 
be possessed in the same way, and even if this notion is 
admissible, there is a difficulty in the contradiction involved 
in the alleged behaviour of the evil spirits. First they are 
said, in order to avoid the necessity of going down the 
precipice or out of the country, to pray to be allowed to take 
up their quarters in the swine, and immediately after, when 
their prayer has been granted, to have given the creatures 
the impulse to rush into the sea, and so to have themselves 
destroyed the very quarters they had asked for. Real devils 
could not have acted so stupidly, but a legend or fiction 
might easily fall into such a contradiction, when in sketching 
its difierent features it was led by different views and objects, 
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As in this place not merely a simple history of an expulsion of 
devils was to be given, but one remarkable in every way, it was 
considered necessary not merely that the devils should go 
out of the man, but, as a proof that they had really left him, 
pass into another object. The object best suited for this 
was the unclean animal, the svrine, and, if there was a herd of 
them, a plurality of devils might be inferred from this cir- 
cumstance, and thus a still further exaggeration for the whole 
history be gained. The prayer of the devils might be alleged 
as a cause for their going into the swine,, and the idea of 
this prayer resulted from that current at the period, that 
beings of this sort preferred a parasitical existence in bodies, 
even those of brutes, to a disembodied life in the desert or 
possibly in hell. But how was it to appear that they had 
really gone into the swine. It was impossible that they 
should speak out of swine as out of human beings : they 
might fall to the earth and exhibit contortions, but, consider- 
ing the strange movements which these creatures often 
indulge in of themselves, this would be no certain sign. So 
nothing remained, but what the brutes would certainly not 
otherwise have done, to rush spontaneously to destruction, 
». e. to be driven to it by the devils ; a feature which, inde- 
pendently of the particular case and the prayers of the evil 
spirits that had preceded, was suited to their destructive 
nature. There were other stories current at the time of such 
proofs of expulsion of spirits. Josephus* tells of a Jewish 
exorcist, who by means of a magic ring and Solomonian 
talismans, drew devils out of. the nose of persons possessed 
by them ; that in order to convince the bystanders that the 
evil spirit had really gone out, he placed close by a bucket 
full of water, and ordered the devil to upset it, which the 
latter really did ; and Josephus assures us that he himself had 
been a joint spectator of this proof of the incomparable 
wisdom of his countryman Solomon. In like manner 

• Antiq. viii. 2, 5 
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Philostratus* tells how ApoUonius of Tyana ordered a devil 
who had possessed a youth to depart with a visible sign, 
upon which the devil entreated to be allowed to upset a statue 
that stood near, and this statue did really fall over just at the 
moment when the devil left the young man. Such an object 
however being, as these stories say, close at hand, there was, 
no doubt, room for deception ; but how could this be supposed 
possible when, like the herd of swine, according to Matthew's 
express assurance, it was a considerable distance off. 

In Matthew, the narrative concludes by saying that the 
inhabitants of the town, on hearing the account given of the 
transaction by the swineherds who had fled into it, came out 
and besought the performer of miracles, who thus threatened 
their material interests, to apply his energies elsewhere. 
This is also in the accounts of the two other narrators ; but 
besidies this they describe further the condition of the man 
who had been healed : how he who had been just before a 
wild and raving maniac, sat at Jesus^ feet clothed, and in his 
right mind, and how, when Jesus was about to return, ho 
expressed a wish to be allowed to accompany him, that Jesus 
however did not comply with his wish, but recommended 
him to go home to his friends, and to tell them of the great 
things that God had done unto him. This addition in par- 
ticular, and subsequently the whole narrative, have lately sug- 
gested to several critics an allegorical interpretation, f The 
man who had been just before possessed by a legion of un- 
clean spirits, now sitting decently and in his right mind at 
the feet of Jesus, appeared to them to bo a type of the con- 
version of the Gentile world, for which the Gadarene, as an 
inhabitant of a district for the most part heathen, was par- 
ticularly suited; the Legion of Demons represented the 
numerous heathen gods which from the point of view of the 

♦ Vita Apollon. iv. 20. 

t Baur, Critical Examination of the Canonical Gosiptls, p. 430, ff. Volkniar, 
Religion of Jesus, p. 229, ff. 
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earliest Christians appeared in the light of demons ( 1 Cor. x: 
20, ff.) ; their elective aflSnity to the swine represented the moral 
impurity of heathenism ; the refusal of Jesus to retain with 
himself and the twelve, the man who had been healed, and 
his command to him to publish among his relations and friends 
the great things that God had done for him, would be, as it 
were, the establishment of the heathen Apostolate and its 
ministry, separated by Jesus himself from the Jewish Apostles. 
Such an explanation is certainly very obvious in this case, 
still it can never be anything but conjecture, and how easily 
it may be pressed too far is shown by the circumstance that, 
from the same point of view, the fetters which had been in 
vain put upon this man were supposed to mean the legislation 
of the ancient world, which had proved insufficient to restrain 
it within the bounds of morality. 

The object of the third of the miraculous cures indicated 
above (Matt. xvii. 14 — 21 ; Markix. 14 — 29 ; Luke ix. 37 — 
43), which is described in its simplest form in Matthew, is 
to prove the strength of the miraculous power in Jesus, not 
so much by showing the difficulty of the case in itself, as by 
pointing out that his disciples proving at first to be in- 
competent to render assistance, the Master himself does so 
with ease. A comparision of this kind between the Master 
and his disciples, was involved in the nature of the Hebrew 
legend. Elisha, to whom we have so often referred as a 
prototype in the history of Jesus, had sent his servant 
Gehazi with his stafi*, for the purpose of raising the dead son 
of his Shunamitish hostess ; but Gehazi not having succeeded 
at all, Elisha was compelled to go himself in order to raise 
the youth, which however he does not do without consider- 
able trouble (2 Kings iv. 8, ff., 29—37). Now, though it 
is a diflTerent description of miracle, for it concerns a young 
man, not dead but possessed, this proceeding is in part 
copied in the act of Jesus, in part surpassed, inasmuch as the 
latter has no occasion for the busy activity of the Prophet, 
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bnt needs only to threaten the demon, in order to accomplish 
Lie object. In Matthewj the cause of the inability of the 
disciplea to heal the sick man is stated to havo been their 
want of faith : Mark refers this want of faith to the father of 
tlie youth, and invents upon the strength of it a dialogue 
between Jesus and him, which we must, undoubtedly, attri- 
bute only to Mark himself. In Matthew, next to the want 
of faith on the part of tho disciples, a second cause is stated 
for their failure : it is, tbiit this kind of demons cometh not 
forth bnt by prayer and fasting. This does not exactly agree 
with all the rest ; for, if prayer and fasting were necessary to 
drive out the devil in question, then want of faith was not the 
cause of the disciples' failure. So Luke skilfully omits the 
speech about want of faith, and limits himself to that about 
fasting and prayer. Matthew appears hero to have combined 
together the different attempts made to explain failure in 
driving out devils, such aa must often have occurred 
Christian communities, without disadvantage to the cause of 
Jesua. Still, the inability of the disciples to succeed with 
this sick person in particular, appeared to require some 
explanation, retrospectively ; so even Luke delineates the 
symptoms of his malady more fully than Matthew, while 
Mark, as was said above, adds further that he was deaf and 
dumb, and represents the youth as having boon s 
this malady from childhood. As they describe the case, it 
appears to have been one of inveterate epilepsy : it is con- 
trary to all probability that such a malady should liave given \ 
way at once and for ever to a word, though supported by \ 
the greatest possible dignity on the part of the speaker and 
by the greatest possible faith on the part of the sick person ; 
though in a simpler case the circumstance that the disciples 
may very possibly have failed, and then Jesus himself have 
stepped in, may very easily have occurred. 

It has been already remarked above that this class of the 
miracles of Jesus, the cures of persons possessed) is wanting 
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iu the fooriih Gospel. We do indeed find in it, the terms 
DsBmonion^ and being DaBmonioc, but they are only used as we 
find them in classic Greek ; and as the Evangelist himself 
(x. 20) interprets the latter term, that is, as synonymous 
with being mad or crazy. When Jesus asks the Jews at the 
feast of Tabernacles, *^ Why seek ye to kill me V^ the people 
answer him. Who seeks to kill thee ? thou hast a devil (John 
vii. 19, ff.), i. e, thou art afiected with hypochondriac fancies; 
as in Matthew (xi. 18) and Luke (vii. 33) it is said of John 
the Baptist, that because he neither ate nor drink, his con- 
temporaries declared that he had a devil. When, again, on 
another occasion Jesus declares to the Jews that they are not 
from God, and therefore they hear not the words of God, but 
that he who keeps his word will not die for all eternity, they 
maintain a second time that he must have a devil (viii. 48, 
52), i. e. be foolish. Now it is true indeed that even in 
classical Greek, that expression was understood, not merely 
metaphorically, but an influence of demoniac beings and the 
like was really assumed; as in John the better class of 
people meet those reproaches applied to Jesus by asking 
whether a dssmonion, such as the opponents of Jesus sup- 
posed to be in operation within him, could open the eyes of 
the blind (John x. 21). Still this is not the idea of devils, 
as the causes on the one hand of complaints of different 
kinds and that occur in other ways as well, on the other of 
that particular form of malady which is called possession in 
the strict sense. In the fourth Gospel this conception is not 
found, and there is no mention in it either summarily or in 
detail of possessed persons healed by Jesus. 

There was a time when this was considered an advantage 
in favour of John. The Biblical notion of demoniac posses- 
sion was one of those which were the first to seem intolerable 
to modem interpretation. How welcome then was the 
absence of so odious a popular belief fix)m the writings of the 
favourite disciple of Jesus. But we neither find the theory 
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in John nor the hiatories with which the theory vrna i 
nected. It were to he desired that those hiatories or otherB 1 
like them, which the synoptica give ua as histories of pos- | 
sesaed persons had been given by John from another and j 
more rational point of view. Instead of this there are no ] 
such stories at all, and their abaence ia suspicious for the J 
reason that according to al! that wc know of that period, 
possession was the most common form of disease precisely in 
those districts which were the scene of tho events of the 
Evangelical hiatoiy. From .Josephua to Justin Martyr and 
Philostratus downwards, Jewish, Chi-istian, and in part hea- 
tlien Greek writings are full of notices of peraona posseeaed 
and their cures. Consequently there is every historical pro- 
bability in favour of tho account of the three first Evangelists 
that sick persons of this description frequently appeared 
before Jesus. And when we remember the power exerted 
by tho imagination in diseases of this kind, there ia, as has 
been often remarked before, no form of complaint in which 
we might more easily suppose a euro to have been performed 
by tho mere word of Jesus than tliis. Now the fourth Gospel 
Bays nothing whatever of such sick persons or such cures, 
and this omission does certainly not point to an author who 
was a contemporaiy of the life and ministry of Jesus, or near 
to him as a countryman who lived soon after. 

No one has felt more deeply than Ewald how nearly this 
circumstance affects tho credibihty of the fourth Goapel. He 
is right in recognizing in the histories of possession an ele- 
ment of the three Gospels of a specially historical character, 
and he sees that if the fourth is to lay claim to historical 
validity, it ought not to want this component element. And 
whUe wo are makiog the best of it, and observing that the 
fourth Gospel does indeed want this element, and with it a main 
support upon which its claim to historical validity might be 
founded — Ewald, on the contrary, says that the Gospel is 
without it now, but was not originally so ; between the fiftii . 
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and sixth chapters a portion of the Gospel has been lost^ 
which with other matter must also have contained an expul- 
sion of a devil.* We, who are unable to soar after the great 
Eagle of Grbttingen in so bold a flight of authoritative deci- 
sion, assert on the contrazy that as the fourth Evangelist 
says nothing of expulsion of devils he either knew nothing of 
them or did not wish to know anything. If he knew nothing 
of them the reason cannot have been that occurrences of this 
kind did not take place, for according to the credible testi- 
mony of the synoptic Gospels, they really did take place ; 
but the occurrences must have been unknown to him. This 
cannot have been the case if he was the Apostle John : 
moreover, it cannot have been the case if he lived at a later 
period, but was acquainted with the synoptic Gospels or 
others connected with them, in all of which the cures of 
persons possessed played an important part: and there is 
every indication of his having been acquainted with these 
Gospels. If, therefore, he says nothing of those histories 
with which he must have been acquainted from these Gospels, 
it must be because he did not wish to know anything about 
them. Baur supposes that he may have found himself unable 
to extract from them any important support for the point of 
view in which he places the miracles of Jesus as proof of his 
Logos-nature, t But the theory of possession and the cure of it 
by Christ would have been sufficiently well adapted to the 
conflict and antagonism between Light and Darkness, verging 
as it does upon dualism, and running through the whole of 
his Gospel, if it had been suited to the ideas of the Evangelist 
himself and the readers for whom his Gospel was intended. 
In this point of view Kostlin has drawn attention to the fact 
that the belief in demoniac possession, and a power of the 
Messiah over devils was eminently Jewish, and Jewish-Chris- 
tian, and that therefore the power of expelling devils is not 

* The Writings of John, I. 25, note, f Critical Investigations, p. 255, note. 
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enumerated by Paul among the gifts of the Spirit practised 
in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xii. 10, 28) ; while in the 
author of the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles the 
stress which he lays upon this side of the ministry of Jesus 
belongs to that Jewish Christian element in him which may 
be remarked on other occasions.* To this may be added what 
Bretchneider has already noticed,t that in the second cen- 
tury after Christ the alleged cure of demoniacs by exorcism 
had become so common that a reference to these cures was 
not considered, even by the most uneducated classes, to say 
nothing of the educated Ghreeks, any proof of the higher nature 
of Christ. It is enough to say that demons, and the expul- 
sion of demons, at the period, in the district and the state of 
cultivation in which and for which the author of the fourth 
Gospel wrote, were not in good repute : the whole thing, as 
one may see from Lucian, had, by means of magicians and 
impostors, come into such discredit that it appeared most 
desirable to keep Jesus aloof from the whole of this depart- 
ment. 



75. Cures, involuntary and at a distance. 

So far we have arranged the miraculous cures of Jesus 
according to the species of maladies to which they were 
applied. They might also be arranged according to his 
mode of operation in applying them. Beginning with those 
in which he availed himself of material means, as saliva or 
clay, we might pass on to those in which ho eflfected the cure 
simply by touching, then to those in which he operated by a 
word alone, and in these again distinguish between the cases 
in which the patient was present and himself heard the 
words spoken, and those in which he was absent and the 

* Origin and Composition of the Synoptic Gospels, p. 241. 
t Frobabilia, 118. 
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words of Jesus operated at a distance. From all those cures, 
which assume a definite individual act of will on the part of 
Jesus as the cause of the cure, those cases, lastly, would have 
to be distinguished in which he is touched by one or more 
sick persons, and the cure is as it were stolen from him with- 
out any separate act of will on his part. The miracles of 
Jesus which we have considered so far, all come under the 
head of conscious and intentional cures of persons present, 
sometimes by means of material instruments, sometimes by 
touching, sometimes by word ; on the other hand, involuntary 
cures, and cures at a distance, have not yet been discussed. 

According to several summary statements of the synoptic 
Gospels (Matt. xiv. 36 ; Mark vi. 56), Jesus was sometimes 
besought by sick persons or their connections to allow the 
hem of his garment to be touched by the former for the 
purpose of effecting a cure. If he consented, as we must 
suppose he did, there was, on his part, a definite act of will 
to affect the cure. If, on the other hand, as we also read 
(Mark iii. 10 ; Luke vi. 19), the sick persons came upon him 
at once, and sought to touch his garment, we do not know 
whether he could take notice of each individual among those 
who thus pressed upon him and specially direct his will 
towards them. But that the cure did not follow until he 
knew upon whom it was conferred, we know for certain from 
what is told of the woman with the issue of blood, whose 
history is connected by all three synoptics with that of the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus (Matt. ix. 20 — 22 ; Mark v. 
25-34; Lukeviii. 43—48). 

In this account however there is a discrepancy between all 
three narrators, in which we may plainly see the continued 
growth of the myth, the increasing materialization of the idea 
of miracle. In these summary statements Matthew says 
(xiv. 36), that the sick persons who touched the hem of the 
garment of Jesus became whole, Luke (vi. 19) that virtue 
went out of him which healed all. Now it may indeed be 
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said that tbcse two stntemoiits amount to tho Ramc tiling, oa 
Matthew conceived the cure to be effected not, as we have 
sapposed in many of these cases by the power of imagination 
in the sick persons, but by a miraculous power inherent in 
Jesus. Still the more cautious or at least indefinite character 
of the expression of Matthew, compared with the greater 
concentration and materialism of that of Luke is not to be 
mistaken. Corroapondiug to this difference is the tone of 
the more lengthened narrative given by each of the case of 
the woman with the issue, where Marie, as might be expected, 
is on the side of Luke, and even adds hero aud there a 
picturesque touch. Matthew tells that when Joaus, attended 
by his diaciplea, was going to the houae of the Jewish Ruler, 
in order to raise hia daughter who had just died, a woman, 
who had had an issue of blood tweU'e years, came behind him 
and touched the hem of hia garment, with the firm convic- 
tion that this touch would suffice to make her whole ; that 
Jesus turned rouud aud, when lie saw tho woman, said to 
her, " Daughter, be of good comfort, thy faith hath made 
thee whole !" and from that very hour the woman was 
healed. There is nothing here, apart from the accounts of 
the particular form and duration of the malady, which might 
not have occurred as is stated. A sick woman may have 
touched Jesus in a spirit of faith, may have traced an amend- 
ment in herself in consequence of this touch, and may havo 
been dismissed by Jesna with a comforting word : it is true 
that the Evangelist conceives the cause of tliis amendment 
in her condition to have been a supernatural healing power 
inherent in Jesus, but what he says and represents Jesus 
as saying is quite reconcilable with the belief that it was the 
faith of the sick person that" made her whole." The meaning 
of the narrative of the first Evangelist depends principaUy 
upon the question as to what it was that made Jesus turn 
round. This is not expressly stated by Matthew : following 
hia statement we might suppose that Jeeus felt in a perfectly 
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natural manner tliat some one caught at his garment, for, 
according to Matthew, ho was only attended by his disciples, 
who did not press on him or touch him, so that as he walked 
on he might easily feel such a stoppage. 

Now it was just at this point that the narrative of Matthew 
ceased to satisfy the belief in miracles. The woman, it was 
supposed, must not merely have felt herself cured, but Jesus 
also must have felt that healing virtue had gone out of him 
on being touched by the woman, and have turned round 
towards her for this, and no other reason. The pressure of 
the people, which Luke and Mark add to the attendance of 
the disciples spoken of in Matthew, only avails to make this 
turning round of Jesus inexplicable on natural grounds. It 
was impossible for Jesus, in the crush and pressure of the 
multitude to distinguish, in a natural manner, one particular 
touch of his garment. If he did distinguish it, there must 
have been something supernatural, there must have been an 
issue from him of his miraculous power, by which he so dis- 
tinguished it. This is intended to be shown by the question 
of Jesus, the answer of the disciples, and, lastly, by the 
woman's coming forward, in consequence of Jesus' continued 
inquiries. And as it appeared at the same time, that the 
healing virtue of Jesus had operated on his being touched by 
the woman in a spirit of faith, without his being aware of 
the person who was to benefit by it, he appeared no longer 
merely as one who could produce a cure by his word and his 
will, but as one in whom the healing power was always present, 
in whom, to apply a well-known expression in a'Jsomewhat 
different sense, all the fulness of the divine power of salvation 
and healing dwelt bodily (Col. ii. 9) . 

From this point, it is no great step to those narratives in 
the Acts of the Apostles of sick persons being healed by the 
application of handkerchiefs or aprons of Paul (xix. 11), nay 
even by the mere shadow of Peter falling upon them (v. 15). 
Limiting the cases, to certain maladies, and for the most part 

o 2 
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to trimsient relief only of the sick persons, we would sis little 
deny the possibility of this as that on the grave of the Abbe 
Paris, or by the application of reUcs to faithful Catholics, 
results have been sometimes attained which might e claimed 
as cures. But these effects might be produced whether the 
bones in which faith was put had really belonged to a saint 
or a sinner, and likewise in the case of Jesus, whether he 
were a religious character qualified to give us a standard, or 
only a prophet in the sense of ordinary Judaism, provided 
only he knew how to make his contemporaries put faith in him.' 
The case is the same if, as modem theologians are fond of 
doing, the healing power of Jesus is supposed to have been 
of the nature of animal-magnetism; except that an instan- 
taneous and proportionally healing effect of magnetic power 
upon sick persons of the most various descriptions and with- 
out continued magnetic relations is unexampled in the history 
of animal magnetism. 

In involuntary cures of this kind, the healing power of 
Jesus appears as completely material as an electric fluid, which, 
on the body filled with it being touched, issues forth upon 
that which touches it. Conversely, in the cures at a distance, 
instances of which are also given by our Evangelists, there is 
quite a spiritual character, as the mere will of Jesus is sup- 
posed to have shown itself in operation upon a sick person 
corporeally absent* So, as in those other cases, modem 
theologians are glad to fall back on the analogy of animal 
magnetism, in these they appeal to that property of spirit in 
accordance with which we describe it as not being confined to 
space. *' A cure at a distq^nce,^' says Hase,* ^' really involves, 
as a spiritual operation, nothing inconceivable.'^ Certainly, 
as space is only for corporeal things, and if there were pure 
spirits, it is conceivable that they should operate upon one 
another without being bound by the conditions of space. 
But what is the use of such fancies as these, when, as in the 

* Life of Jesus, § 55 ; comp. 81. 
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case before us, we are concerned not with pure but with 
embodied spirits ? Embodied spirits, such as we have here, 
not only in Jesus but in the sick persons, can only operate 
outside of themselves by means of their bodies, consequently 
under the conditions of space. Consequently, the appeal to 
the nature of spirit, in order to explain a cure at a distance, 
is only a mere form of speech, without any real corresponding 
meaning. 

Of cures of this kind, Matthew and Mark have one in 
common, Matthew and Luke the other, and John also in a 
somewhat different form. The first is the healing of the 
daughter of the Canaanitish woman (Matt. xv. 21 — 28), the 
latter that of the servant or son of the Captain, or king's 
officer in Capernaum (Matt. viii. 5 — 13 ; Luke vii. 1 — 10 ; 
John iv. 46—54). In the first account the sick person in 
both Evangelists is a woman possessed ; in the other we 
have in Matthew a man with the palsy, grievously tormented, 
in Luke and John a person stated generally to be sick unto 
death. In the first case all the stress is laid upon the 
original refusal of Jesus to use his miraculous power for the 
benefit of the heathen woman, and his subsequent consent in 
consequence of the persevering faith of the woman ; in the 
second, everything, at least in Matthew, turns upon the fact 
that while Jesus is ready to go into the Captain's house, the 
latter declares his confidence that Jesus can perform the cure 
at a distance. We have already had occasion to consider the 
first narrative apart from the miracle,* as to the miracle, 
which is all that remains to discuss, it coincides with the rest 
of the history. 

In this we again see clearly, first and foremost, how, in the 
repetition and then in the subjective retouching, it passes 
through a course of continuous exaggeration. In Matthew 
the Captain beseeches Jesus to aid his sick boy ; Jesus offers 
to go and heal him ; the Captain considers this too great a 

» Vol. I. p. 299. 
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condescension^ and also not necessary; Jesus need only speak 
a word and it will take effect, as certainly as wlien ho, the 
Captain, orders one of his subalterns to perform something 
at a distance ; Jesus holds up this faith on the part of the 
heathen man to his compatriots as an example which may 
put them to shame. To the Captain he grants the cure in 
which he has expressed his faith, and the cure takes place at 
the self-same hour. Luke describes the " boy '' in Matthew 
who might also be possibly a son, as a servant, but in order 
to suggest a more satisfactory motive for the Captain's 
zealous eagerness for his cure, he also describes him as a 
particularly valuable servant to his master. All these are un- 
important features. But we may recognise in the other 
discrepancy a more definite object, that discrepancy consist- 
ing in the fact that the Captain, who in Matthew comes to 
Jesus in person, sends, in Luke, the elders of the Jews to 
pray Jesus to come into his house. The object of this change 
appears in what these elders do, besides conveying the re- 
quest they recommend the heathen Captain as a friend of the 
Jews who had built a synogogue for them. If wo under- 
stand this to mean that Jesus was to be justified as it were 
for putting his miraculous power at the service of a heathen^ 
such a turn might certainly be expected rather in a Grospel 
of Judaising than of Pauline tendency. If, on the other 
hand, it is understood to imply a general recommendation of 
the Heathen to the Jews in words to this effect. See, ye 
Jews and Jewish Christians, there are among the Heathen 
persons of so graceful a character, and so right-minded 
as this, and you are very wrong in utterly condemning them, 
— ^wo see how such a turn suited completely the scheme of a 
Gospel, the object of which was to reconcile Jewish and 
Pauline Christianity. Exactly in the same way we see in the 
second part of the work, the Acts of the Apostles (x. 1, ff., 
22), also a Eoman Captain, Cornelius, as a candidate for 
Christian baptism, recommended by the excellent testimonials 
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given by all the Jews to his fear of God and his benevolence 
and charity. 

In Matthew the Captain had at first only begged, generally, 
for help for his sick boy, and on Jesns offering to go with 
him into his house, modestly, and in a spirit of faith, declines 
this and only prayed for a Messianic command. In Luke ho 
sends first the elders of the Jews praying Jesus to come to 
save his servant, then, on Jesus going with them and ap- 
proaching his house, he sends some friends to meet him^ 
declining his visit and begging for a simple word. The 
narrative of Matthew is perfectly self-consistent ; but in the 
account of Luke there is an internal inconsistency. K in the 
first instance the Captain has asked Jesus, through the elders, 
to vouchsafe him a personal visit, what could afterwards have 
made him change his mind so as to countermand this visit 
by a second message ? The author himself seems to have felt 
that there was a contradiction here, so he endeavours to re- 
concile the two messages by the remark put into the mouth 
of the bearers of the second (ver. 7), that the sending of the 
first was intended to imply that the Captain thought himself 
unworthy to commimicate directly with Jesus, and con- 
sequently to be visited personally by him. Nevertheless he 
had, in the first message, begged for this visit in plain words, 
and therefore it still remains a question how he came, sub- 
sequently, to countermand it. In the history of the daughter 
of Jairus we find, in Luke and Mark as distinguished from 
Matthew, a similar deprecating message. In the first Gospel 
(ix. 18, ff.) the daughter is reported to Jesus by the father 
as having just died, upon which the process of Jesus visiting 
the house, for the purpose of raising the dead, goes on with- 
out interruption. In Luke (viii. 41, ff.) and Mark (v. 22, ff.) 
the maiden is lying in her last agonies, and the father prays 
Jesus to come and save her life ; but as Jesus is going her 
death takes place, and the father is met by a message from 
the house recommending him not to trouble the Master, as 
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the maiileii ia dead and now notliing can do any good, tu 
tliiB case we may suppose tlmt the father, though he had l)e- 
fore begged for the visit of Jesus, did not wish to trouble the 
latter any more i for, as the state of thinge in his house had 
changed in the meantime, he might now have ceased to wish 
for what he had before gained by hia entreaties. On tho 
other hand, in the history of the Capernaum Captain, where 
the circumstances had continued tho same, there was no 
motive for such a change of mind, iind the supposition that it 
has been improperly trausftrred out of the other history into 
this seems the more probable, as the visit of Jesus in per- 
son is, on each occasion, dechned in the same words.* 

1\iQ two synoptic accounts havo this feature in common 
that tho petitioner, by his faith, outbids the offer of Jesus, 
). e. Jesus is ready to do more, but the petitioner prefers 
less, in the' conviction that from Jesus even the loss is more 
than enough. Such a relation between the Logos Clirist 
and a human being is contrary to tho ground-plan of the fourth 
Gospel. According to this the human being isnever to perform 
more than the God in Man had expected, but, conversely, the 
latter must always be doing far moro than the former could 
havo believed or even conceived : surprise, outbidding, is 
here as exclusively on the side of Christ, as on the side of 
man there is nothing but backwardness in faith and under- 
standing. It was only when remodelled iu this spirit that 
the narrative availed at all ; but, so remodelled, it was of much 
avail ibr the purposes of the fourth Gospel. The author 
seems to havo compounded the features of hia own story from 
those of the two forms which he had before liim in tho older 
Gospels. He takes the boy spoken of in Matthew to have 
bt-eu, not as Luke calls him, a servant, but a son of the peti- 
tioner; on the other hand, ho knows nothing of the palsy 
which, according to Matthew, tortured tho patient, butj with 

* I.uke Tiii. 49 (Dnughter of J*iru>) ; /it) aniWr tov hf'aaiiaXor. Liiis 
Tii. 6 (CAptsin of Caj-cruBum), tCpii, fii} vtitAov. 
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Luke, represents him as being on the point of death without 
stating the form of the malady. As in Matthew, the peti- 
tioner applies personally to Jesus, not with an undefined 
prayer for aid, but, as in Luke, with a petition still more 
definitely stated, that Jesus would accompany him for the 
purpose of healing the sick person. Now here comes in the 
peculiarly Johannine turn of the narrative. In two of the 
synoptics Jesus readily accompanies him, but is stopped 
either by the faith of the Captain or by his messengers. In 
the fourth Gospel, on the contrary, Jesus expresses his dis- 
pleasure at the Captain's request, in which, however, the 
latter perseveres, and while in the other accounts it is the 
Captain who surprises Jesus and ourselves by his faith 
in the mere word of Jesus as sufficient for the cure of the 
distant patient, in this, to our surprise and that of the man, 
Jesus pronounces spontaneously the talismanic word which 
operates at a distance, and now for the first time, after 
receiving the rebuke from Jesus, faith in the mere word of 
Jesus arises all at once in the man's mind. 

Had the petitioner been from the first placed in the un- 
favourable light of a man possessed only of the coarsest 
notions of the higher power of Jesus, then, in a Gospel 
wliich looks upon the heathen world as the proper soil of 
Christianity, he could no longer be a Boman Captain, i, e. 
a heathen; he was therefore transformed into an officer of the 
king, i. e, the Galilean tetrarch Herod Antipas, who had also 
the title of king (Matt. xiv. 9 ; Mark vi. 14), and, by the 
expression of Jesus directed to him, " Except ye see signs 
and wonders ye will not believe,'' set up as a representative 
of carnal miracle-seeking Judaism. As one, however, who 
is led by Jesus to believe in his mere word, he appears con- 
trasted with the stiff-necked Jews in the character of those 
Galileans who in our Gospel form the transition to the more 
susceptible Samaritans or Heathen. Capernaum, as stated 
in the synoptic accounts, is his appropriate dwelling-place; 
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l)ut the fourth Evaiigeliat does not cIioobo that his Jeans 
shonld sojourn in this city, which in the Jewish Chris- 
tian tradition appeared as the proper seat of his miniatry 
{comp. ii. 12) ; the place of his Galilean performance of 
miracles is here, on the contrary, Cuna (iv. 46) : and by thia 
arrangement in the present case, as tho sick person lay at 
Capomanin, an increase of the distance, and consequently an 
exaggeration of the miracle was gained. 

We see from another feature that, among other things, tho 
author of the fom^h Gospel had in view in a general way to 
give more emphatic importance to tho supcmatural element 
in the occurrence and to accredit that clement to the utmost 
of his power. In Matthew, it is said that after Jesus had 
pronounced the words that guaranteed the cure, at the 
self-same hour the boy was healed : in Luke, that when tha 
messengers came back into the house they found tho sick 
servant recovered. Hero certainly, from the nature of the 
case, no circumstantial investigation into the moment ab 
which the cure took place was required, as in Luke the mos- 
sengers found Josus already in the neighbourhood of tho 
house, and in Matthew the Captain himself came upon him in 
a street of the same little town in which his house was: it was, 
therefore, a matter of course that when he or his messengers 
on returning home found the sick person recovered that 
the recovery must have followed the words of Jesus. In. 
John, on tho contrary, on account of tho distance between 
Cana and Capernaum, it is not until the following day that 
the father comes home, and there was therefore room for the 
investigation as to whether it was not until that day or on 
the day before, and at what hour on tho day before that the 
amendment in the health of the sick person took place. Thia 
inquiry is now actually made by the father of the boy, and 
it is found that the hour of tho amendment coincided accu- 
rately with that in which Jesus spoke the word of life for the 
benefit of the son. Now the laboriousncss of this investiga- 
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tion and settlement of the time^ if we compare it with the 
simple account of Matthew, gives to the statement of the 
fourth Gospel a very second-hand character, and proves it in 
this case also to be the latest subjective retouching of the 
matter of the synoptics. 

In the case of this history it is particularly clear that be- 
tween the view of the strongest believer in miracles and that of 
Beimar, so long as the Evangelical accounts are considered 
historical, there is no intermediate point. For every natural 
or even half-natural explanation of the result is excluded,, 
because as the patient is at a distance from the performer of 
the miracle, it is impossible that faith should have been excited 
in the former by the personal impress of the latter. If, ac* 
cording to Matthew, Jesus said to the Captain, " Go thy way, 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee;'' or, 
according to 'John, to the officer of the king, '^ Go thy way, 
thy son liveth !'' he must either have felt conscious that he 
could effect such a cure, «. e, he must have been a performer 
of miracles in the sense of the most decided supranaturalism ; 
or, if he attributed to himself such miraculous power as this 
without any ground, he was a wild enthusiast ; while, if he 
ascribed it to himself with the consciousness that he did not 
really possess it, he was an audacious cheat and impostor. 
To understand the words, " Thy son lives,'^ as Ewald does, and 
explain them away to mean that Jesus only intended to say 
to the father that his son would not die, and then to speak 
of a miraculous (t. e. in plain words, accidental) coincidence 
between the time at which the words were uttered and the 
hour of the amendment, is an evasion and of no use. For no 
one but either a charlatan who was as inconsiderate as he 
was shameless, or a man who was conscious that he could 
put an end to an illness, would declare that a sick person at 
a distance represented to him as dying would not die. In 
this case, if in any, criticism alone points out a mode of escape 
from a superstitious belief in miracles to which we cannot 
bring ourselves, and a naturalistic pragmatism altogether 
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unsatisfactory. We have not here a history but a Messianic 
myth, which has grown out of the myth of the prophet in 
the Old Testament. The attribute ordinarily ascribed to a 
Prophet was the power of healing on the spot by bodily con- 
tact; it was this that the leprous Naaman (2 Kings v. 11) 
says he expected of Elisha, and when, instead of this, the 
Prophet without quitting his house tells him he is to wash 
seven times in the Jordan, he considers himself mocked, 
because he expects no result from doing so. Still he allows 
himself to be persuaded to follow the advice and is healed ; 
«• e. the Prophet has performed a miracle at a distance, as the 
bathing in the Jordan, as in the case of the Johannine cure 
of the blind man the washing in the pool of Siloa, is only the 
form with which it was his pleasure to connect the operation 
of his word. The Messiah could not be supposed to have 
fallen short of such miraculous power; and, above all, the 
Being in whom the Creative Word of Grod had become flesh, 
what would such a Being require but a mere word to operate 
in the furthest distance so as to heal and restore to life ? 



76. Cases op eaisinq op the Dead. 

Turning now from those cures eflTected by Jesus, which we 
do not find mentioned in the list of miracles, Matt. xi. 5, to 
the order of the miracles there enumerated, we find, in the 
next and last place, raising of the dead to life. Neither the 
cures of leprosy nor these cases are taken from the prophetic 
passage (Isaiah xxxv. 5, ff.), as are the other Messianic signs 
to which Jesus appeals in Matthew, but still the raising of 
the dead was suggested by the prophetic prototype. Elijah 
(1 Kings xvii. 17, ff.) and Elisha had raised the dead, and 
among the divine acts which, in accordance with this proto- 
type, the Jews expected at the time of the Messiah raising of 
the dead is particularly mentioned.* 

Added to this there was an element involved in Christia- 

* See above, Vol. I. p. 204; ff., the passages quoted from Tanchoma. 
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nity itself. It was Jesus who had brought life and immorta- 
lity to light (2 Tim. i. 10) ; the Christians were not like 
other men who have no hope beyond the grave (1 Thess. iv. 
13) ; Christianity was the religion of the resurrection and of 
immortality. A future resurrection of the dead to a new and 
immortal life was^ indeed^ according to Daniel^ xii. 2, also 
the doctrine of later and especially- of Pharisaic Judaism 
(2 Mace, vii.) ; but as it was not found in the books of 
Moses and of the older Prophets, but required to be foisted 
upon them by means of artificial interpretation, it was not 
recognised by the'Sadducees, and continued as an apple of 
discord between the schools, and little else but a scholastic 
opinion. The raising of the dead was expected to be brought 
about, sometimes by God himself, sometimes it was repre- 
sented as to be undertaken by the Messiah, according as the 
conception of the latter took a form more or less super- 
natural : and indeed this conception was itself uncertain and 
indefinite until the appearance of Jesus, from whom it re- 
ceived its due precision and living spirit. From the time of 
his ministry it was known, t. e. his adherents knew, what 
conception was to be formed of the Messiah ; from the time 
of his departure they knew — they knew it because they 
wished it, and knew it for certain because they wished it 
ardently — that he would return immediately, in order to 
fulfil all those Messianic functions which on his first presence 
upon earth had been left in arrear, among them the raising of 
the dead. In view of this immediate raising of the dead by 
Christ death appeared to Christians nothing but a sleep, and 
the expression of Jesus over the daughter of Jairus (Matt, 
ix. 24), "She is not dead, but sleepeth,^' apart from the 
miracle with which it is here brought into connection, con- 
tains the early Christian view of death generally. The faith 
in the resurrection of Christ, t. e. in the fact that he had been 
raised to life by God (1 Cor. xv. 12, ff.), involved, indeed, the 
principal guarantee for the future resurrection ; but together 
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with this passive resurrection men desired to see also active 
proofs of the exercise of this power on the part of him who 
was to raise the dead ; he must not merely have been raised 
from the dead himself, but have also, himself, raised the dead. 

If the answer to the message of the Baptist, which in the 
present section we are making the basis of our discussion, 
was really spoken by Jesus, he attributes to himself, together 
with the restoration of the blind to sight, &c., also the raising 
of the dead : not indeed in any other sense than that iu which 
(Matt. viii. 22) he replied to the man who wished first to 
bury his father, commanding him to leave to the (spiritually) 
dead the task of burying the (corporeally) dead, the sym- 
bolical sense, that is, that he is able to quicken anew the 
dead mind of man with a feeling for something more exalted, 
and fill it with a new moral aim. In this sense the fourth 
Evangelist, in particular, framed the Christian expression, 
making his Jesus say (xi. 25), "I am the resurrection and 
the life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live/^ or (v. 21), "As the Father raiscth up the 
dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
whom he will.'* In those expressions we must, indeed, 
understand to be implied the future resuscitation of those 
who are corporeally dead, and at the same time that spiritual 
quickening which proceeds from Jesus. 

But whatever was the theory of the early Christian circle, 
this present spiritual awakening could not suffice as a gua- 
rantee for the future corporeal resurrection of the dead. Jesus, 
during his life on earth, must also have raised the corporeally 
dead, at least in some cases. Then, and not before, could it 
be known for certain that there dwelt in him a power to 
recal all the dead to life on his more glorious second coming. 
And now the legend of the Prophets came in opportunely. 
As Elijah and Elisha had each raised a dead body to life, so 
Jesus the Messiah must at least have done as much. Matthew 
and Mark are satisfied with one history of this description. 
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the raising of the daughter o£ Jairus (Matt. ix. 18, ff. ; Mark 
V. 22, ff.) ; Luke gives two of them, namely, together with 
the one just mentioned (in him viii. 41, ff.), that of the youth 
at Nain (vii. 11, ff.) ; John only one indeed, the raising of 
Lazarus (chap, xi.), but one of such a character that it stands 
for all, and that, in comparison with it, every other is simply 
superfluous. 

The theme of the first account of a raising of the dead, 
common to the three synoptic Evangelists is, as has been al- 
ready remarked, the text, " She is not dead, but sleepeth /' 
1. e. the fundamental Christian view of death as merely a 
sleep. We find this theme here embodied in the form of a 
miraculous history, and indeed in its simplest form in 
Matthew. The father of the maiden, described indefinitely 
as a Buler, announces to Jesus the death of his daughter as 
having just occurred, petitioning him to come and lay his 
hand upon her, so will she become alive again. Jesus, at- 
tended by his disciples, goes with him. The interlude of the 
woman with an issue of blood having taken place, they come 
into the liouse of mourning, and here they find, in accordance 
with the bad habit of the Jews at that time, the burial of the 
dead body of the girl about to take place in a few hours, the 
musicians already on the spot, and a noisy crowd of mourners 
of other kinds whom Jesus orders out, alleging as a reason 
what we have just described as the theme of the narrative ; 
whereupon, however, he is ridiculed by the people. The new 
Christian view of death is here immediately contrasted with 
that of the old Jews as a heathen view. Even the Jew of 
the old style, with his faith in a resurrection, not grounded 
on the principles of Moses, but wavering in the midst of the 
conflicts of the schools — a resurrection, moreover, which lay 
in the distant background of a long life amid disembodied 
shades, belonged no, less than the heathen to those who 
have no hope; the noisy death-wail might therefore suit 
their notion, but, on the Christian point of view, it had to be 
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put aside as sometliing altogether inappropriate ; while, con* 
versely, Christian confidence in death appeared to Jews, aa 
wel] B3 to Heathens, a ridiculous delusion. 

It ia Christ who has put an end to the inconsolable Borrow 
for the dead felt by the ancient world, in reality by the fact 
that the hope of & resurrection, not long to be delayed, and 
of a happy life with him, was connected with faith in him for 
all who believed; here, on the other hand, where this relation 
13 put in the form of a miraculous history, the object of the 
history is attained by his recalling, on the spot, to earthly life 
the maiden for whom the death-wail waa intended. After 
having put out the profane multitude, he eccomplishea this 
simply by taking the hand of the maiden, who immediately 
rises ; in complete contrast with the instances of raising the 
dead by the Prophets, which were not effected without long 
exerted efforts by the performers of the miracles. 

Now, it is certainly a proof of great simplicity and nairet^- 
that, according to Matthew, the father at once assumes that 
Jesus need only come and lay his hand upon the body of the 
child, and she will iramodiately come to life again. By hia 
looking upon it thus as a matter of course, so estraordinary 
a miracle as a raising of the dead is, appeared to be de- 
graded to the level of an ordinary thing, or at all events 
to something short of a miracle. It appeared greater if itwaa 
not expected, but nevertheless took place. K indeed the 
father accosted Jeaus, as he is said iu Matthew to have done, 
with a petition to come to his daughter who was dead, ho 
must have considered her recal to life as possible. On this 
account Luke and Mark represent him as going to Jesus 
before the girl is dead. The laying on of hands, for which he 
petitions, is supposed to heal only those who are dangerously 
Bick ; it ia not assumed that it ia also sufficient to resuscitate 
a person already dead. But it was neceasarj' tliat Jesus 
should have raised a person in that state. So in Mark and 
Luke ihe girl dies in the interval between the father's con- 
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versation with Jesus, and his arrival at the house of mourn- 
ing, and now the supposition that the assistance of the 
performer of miracles comes too late, is enunciated by 
people who come out of the house, and recommend the 
father, now that it is all over with the child, not to trouble 
the Master any longer. Whether, on receiving this in- 
telligence, the father himself also abandoned all hope we 
are not told, as Jesus anticipates anything he might say 
by the encouraging exhortation not to fear, but only to believe, 
and his child shall be saved. By this the way is prepared 
for the subsequent declaration that the maiden is not dead 
but only sleeping, but this declaration does not produce so 
striking an effect as in Matthew, where it comes in without 
any such introduction. Moreover, we see clearly on com- 
paring the form in which the history is given in Luke and 
Mark with that in Matthew, that the raising of the dead is 
here brought in supplementarily, and placed as it were upon 
a pedestal. The mode in which the two middle Evangelists 
introduce it, is only the objective statement of the reflection 
that cures of the sick by word and laying on of hands are 
indeed marvellous enough, but still something conceivable by 
the human mind, while the raising of the dead transcends all 
human thought and intelligence. Luke and Mark limit more 
accurately the father^s office of *' Ruler,'' by stating that he 
was Buler of a synagogue, and they also give his name. 
But this fact is no advantage to their account over that of 
Matthew, as the first feature might be an addition from the 
narrator's own invention, while the name of Jair might be 
chosen simply on account of its meaning in the language.* 
Another feature peculiar to Luke, that, namely, of the girl 

* The Hebrew word Jair (which is moreoTer the name, among others, of a 
son of Manasseh, the son of Joseph, 4 Mos. xxxii. 41 ; Josh. xiii. 80) means, A# 
will efdighUn, In Ps. xiii. 4, it is said, the same word being used. Lord, 
lighten thou mine ejes^ that T sleep not in death. The &ther might have got 
this name becanse this quickening enlightenment showed itself in his daughter. 

VOL. If. P 
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having been her father's only child, only serves the purpose 
of making the scene more pathetic, and appears to be taken 
from the history of the son of the widow of Nain, where Luke 
likewise has it, as the account in him and Mark, that the 
girl was twelve years old, is probably introduced in con- 
sequence of the interweaving with the history we are con- 
sidering, the narrative of the woman with the issue of blood, 
the period of whose illness is fixed by all the narrators at 
twelve years. Matthew is the only one who states that Jesus 
ordered out the people, who could do no good, before setting 
about the performance of the miracle ; he says nothing of 
his having also excluded some of the disciples. On the other 
hand, according to Luke and Mark, Jesus takes with him, 
besides the parents of the girl, only a very small and select 
number of his disciples, Peter, James, and John, and in their 
account, in addition to the stretching out of the hand, by 
means of which Matthew represents the raising of the girl 
as having been effected, there comes the word of command, 
'' Damsel, arise,^^ which Mark repeats in the original Aramaic, 
which Jesus used. In this case also, as in that of the cure of 
the deaf and dumb man, which is peculiar to Mark, the 
object of this last mentioned feature caxi only be to invest 
the miraculous act with greater mystery ; and this is also 
the object of the exclusion of the disciples, with the exception 
of that triumvirate, and of the command, at the conclusion, 
not to publish the occurrence, while Matthew represents it 
as having been, without hesitation, proclaimed abroad over 
the whole country ; the command of Jesus in Mark and Luke 
to give the damsel something to eat, is a feature which adds 
vividness to the scene, and one which the natural explanation 
in vain endeavours to turn to its advantage. 

As a parallel to the history of the raising of a damsel, 
there arose another, the object of which is a boy or youth. 
The formation of such a parallel was suggested by the Old 
Testament prototypes, as Elijah and Elisha were said, each 
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of them^ to have raised the young and only son of a mother, 
who, moreover, in the history of Elijah is a widow. We find 
all these elements, calculated as they are to excite sympathy, 
repeated in the history of the youth of Nain as given in 
Luke, and which, moreover, in this respect stands in the 
relation of an exaggerated account, as compared with that of 
the daughter of Jairus. The mother, the widow, accompany, 
ing to the grave her only son, has a stronger claim on our 
sympathy, than the father whose daughter (as to whom 
moreover we only learn from the narrator of our history that 
she also was an only child) has died ; in that account the 
mourners are especially mentioned as hired attendants, whose 
conduct is only disgusting, in this it is the bereaved mother 
who, by her tears for her only son, moves the compassion of 
the performer of miracles. Thus we find also in the address 
of Jesus to the widow, when we compare it with that to 
Jairus, the same substantive meaning, only changed from the 
objective into the subjective. If, as Jesus had said to Jairus, 
it is really the case that death is only a sleep, the inference 
is what Jesus says to the widow of Nain, and Luke had 
already introduced in the history of the daughter of Jairus, 
that the dead are not to be wept for. On the point of view 
of the early Christians, this follows even if they continue 
dead, as their resurrection is at hand with the second coming 
of Christ ; in the miraculous history indeed, the consolation 
appears to be founded upon the fact that the dead person is 
to be immediately recalled to life on earth. But that such a 
bringing out of the sympathetic side, is quite in the character 
of the third Gospel, any one may see who remembers the 
principal parables peculiar to him, as distinguished from those 
of Matthew. 

But even as regards what actually took place, this cure of 
raising the dead is an exaggeration, as compared with that 
considered above. The daughter of Jairus had just died, and 
was lying, as we must suppose not yet cold, upon her bed. 

p 2 
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If her rocal to life was used as a proof of the miracnloua 
power of Jeens, how ohvioua it was for the unbelievers to 
Buspect that the damBel was not really dead, but had only 
fainted, and would have come to herself again, even without 
the intervention of Jesus. The case wag different with a 
dead person who was already being carried to the grave ; he 
was beyond comparison more certainly, was, bo to say, 
notoriously dead. It was, indeed, the custom among the 
Jews at that time, as has been already mentioned, to bury 
the dead very soon after death ; usually within four hoars ; 
but still some test of death was instituted which had power 
of proof, at least for contemporaries. Consequently Philo- 
Btratus, also, in his biography of ApoUonius the Neo- Pytha- 
gorean performer of miracles, has copied, in particular, this 
history.* Ho reproaenta his hero as meeting the bier of a 
bride, whom he reads to life by a touch and a few words. 
In the case of Jesus it requires only the command to tho 
youth to rise up ; the touch bad been only for the coffin, to 
make tho bearers stop. Then, when the dead upon the bier 
had raised himself into a sitting posture, it is said that Jesus 
gave him to his mother. And this is described in exactly 
the same words, as the act of Elijah with reference to the son 
of the widow of Sarepta raised by him (1 Kings xvii. 23). 
It may, however, be conceded to the natural explanation 
that in this ca.se, in which the person to be raised is already 
being borne to the grave, there is not, considering the Jewish 
custom of early burial, any absolute security that the person 
believed to be dead was not only apparently so. So much 
the more certain is it that Jesus, when he forbids the mother 
to weep, orders the bearers to stop aud the young man to 
rise, does not at any moment conduct himself as if he recog- 
nised in the condition of the body an apparent death, but as 
if he had the power and the will to restore to Ufe one really 



• Comp. Bnar, A|Mjll<inina ofTysna anil Christ, p, 145. 
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dead. Quite as little can the astonishment of the people^ 
amounting ahnost to terror, their praise to God, that he had 
visited his people by sending a great Prophet among them, 
be looked upon as the mere discovery of an apparent death. 
Consequently the history, as narrated by the Evangelist, is 
intended as a real raising of the dead. If we cannot con- 
ceive the occurrence of such an event, then we have remain- 
ing, not a natural history, but no history at all, and we shall 
have to look for the elements out of which the narrative has 
arisen, in the same department in which the impossibility 
lies of looking upon it as a history ; in the conceptions of 
God and his revelation in nature and the world of mankind, 
which among the Jews and the most ancient Christians, were 
different and produced different effects from what they pro- 
duce among ourselves. 



77. Thb Raising of Lazarus. 

It was felt, however, that the forms in which the miracu- 
lous act of raising the dead appears in the history which 
we have just been considering did not put an end to all 
doubt, and that the proof which it was intended to establish 
was still imperfect. And this was the case, not in the first 
instance with the rationalists of modem times, or the ancient 
opponents of Christianity, but from the very beginning, with- 
in the Christian circle itself. What men wished to be most 
certain of by these histories of the raising of the dead, was 
the future resurrection of the dead by the power of Christ on 
his comiug again. Now this second coming was, in the first 
years of Christianity, considered so near that the Apostle Paul, 
for example, still hoped to live to see it (1 Cor. 3cv. 51, ff. ; 
1 Thess. iv. 15, ff.). But still, taking only Christians into 
consideration, a considerable number of these, and the longer 
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time went on the more the numbers increased, had long 
aince died, been buried and had seen corruption, and though 
ho in his life-time had recalled to life certain persons, who 
were scarcely dead, and not yet buried, it was by no means 
Bnflnciently established, from this fact, that the re-awakening 
power of Christ on hia return would extend to the former. 
It was necessary that the miracle of the past, which should 
guarantee the future, should stand to that future in a more 
direct relation, as a proof that some time or other all who 
should be lying in the grave, should hear the voice of the 
Bon of God and come out of it (John v. 28, ff.) ; it was neces- 
sary that during Ilia earthly pilgrimage he should have called 
forth out of the grave, with a mighty voice, one who had 
already been lying in it for some time, and been given np to 
corruption {John xi. 17, 39, 43). This is the origin of 
the Johannine history of the raising of the dead, in which, 
moreover, all the threads coincide that constitute the pecu- 
liarity of the Gospel. Among all the three raisings of the 
dead mentioned in the Gospels, that of the daughter of Jaims, 
which is common to them all, has been described as the posi- 
tive, that of the youth of Nain as the comparative, to which 
the narrative of the raising of Lazarus, pecuhar to John, 
forms the saperlative; but this is exactly the relation in 
which the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John also stand, 
in general, to each other. In Matthew the miraculous ele- 
ment appears throughout in simple solidity, as if it could not 
be otherwise ; in Luke the principle from which it proceeds, 
and the effect upon the mind are, each in a degree, brought 
more fully to light; in John, lastly, overjiihing, principle and 
miraculous act, mental impression and spiritual meaning of 
the miracle, are all raised to their highest expression, and 
these different aides at the same time brought into a unity 
which does not fail to produce its effect, even after the con- 
tradictions involved in it have been long discoverable by the 
unprejudiced eye. 
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In order that our sympatliies might be engaged from first 
'to last, it was necessary that the subject of the miracle should 
be, not an unknown person, but a friend of Jesus, and the 
female heart that sorrowed for his death, not that of an or- 
dinary mother, but the tender sister-hearts of Martha and 
Mary, that Mary who hung upon Jesus with such enthusiastic 
worship peculiar to herself. Nor has the narrator in the 
fourth Gospel left out of sight that more subtle characteristic 
by which, in the history of the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus, Luke was distinguished from Matthew. In order to 
get a step from the lower to the higher, he also represents 
the person subsequently raised, as having been announced at 
first to be not dead but only sick. In the first case the 
father goes himself, in this the sister sends to Jesus a 
message, with the intelligence of their brother's illness : it is 
not said, but appears nevertheless from what follows (ver. 21, 
32), that their intention was that he should come and heal 
him. Jesus was as that time, not as in the case of the former 
miracle, in the same city with the sick man, but in the pro- 
vince of Perasa, on the other side of Jordan, while Lazarus 
lay at Bethany, near Jerusalem. Nevertheless, instead of 
going, without delay, to the house of the sick man, he re- 
mains here two days, without making preparations for his 
journey. 

How was this when, on the one hand, the distance, not in- 
considerable, on the othei', the close relations between the 
parties must have urged him to redoubled haste ? In tlie 
other case, there is a plain statement, implying that Jesus 
hastened to a sick person, but that she died, contrary to his 
expectation, before he reached the house- But this defect of 
knowledge in no way derogated from the dignity of the 
Messiah, having as he had the power to awaken from death 
at once the damsel who had died unexpectedly as far as he 
was concerned. But with the divine Logos incarnate it was 
a difierent thing. In him there could be no defect of knowr 
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ledge of any kind. The Johannine Christ knew what he was 
doings when he staid two days longer in Persea, after receiv- 
ing the message about the illness; he knew that Lazarus 
would die in the interval^ and it was his will that he should 
do so. When, on the arrival of the message, he said that 
the sickness was not unto deaths but for the glorifying of 
Gk>d and of his Son, it is the greatest misapprehension to 
understand this to mean that at that time Jesus himself did 
not expect a fatal issue of the illness of Lazarus ; the mean- 
ing is only that the intervening death will not be the last 
result, but that by means of the resurrection of the dead all 
will end in the glorification of God and his Logos Christ. For 
when the two days are over, and he is starting on his journey 
to Judcea, he says, without having received meanwhile any 
further intelligence, consequently, from his higher knowledge 
which penetrates into the distance, that Lazarus has gone to 
sleep, but that he goes to awaken him. This speech gives 
occasion to the Evangelist to bring in one of his regular 
misunderstandings. The disciples understand the sleep 
literally, Jesus having meant it figuratively of death, which 
was soon, like a light sleep, to yield to his word of command. 
Here,. also, is the contrast between the Christian view of 
death and the ordinary one which all persons except himself 
entertained. And now, also, Jesus discloses the object of 
his delay ; he rejoices, he declares to the disciples, that for 
their sake he had not been present to prevent the death of 
tneir friend, because what he is now intending to accomplish, 
namely, his restoration to life, will serve to strengthen their 
faith far more than a mere healing of the sick. It requires 
scarcely a word to point out that such a mode of proceeding 
on the part of any one — that is, of preferring to allow a fidend 
to die, when he might have saved him, in order afterwards 
to have the power of reviving him, is as appropriate to a 
Being of the imagination like the Johannine Christ, as in 
the case of a real man, even the most divinely endowed and 
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most closely united with God, it would be inhuman and 
revolting. 

But Jesus had lingered not merely on this account, and 
not merely so long as was necessary for the death of Lazarus 
to have occurred before he arrived at Bethany, but it was 
requisite that time enough should have passed for Lazarus to 
have lain four days in the grave (ver. 1 7), so that Martha 
might say, that by this time he stinketh (ver. 39), and that 
corruption had already begun. It is not indeed said that 
when the cave was opened the latter was the case, or the 
contrary : it was believed among the later Jews that for a 
space of three days* the soul hovered round the dead body, 
and departed on the fourth, leaving it to corruption. This 
feature was obviously intended to make the condition of the 
person who was to be raised as near as possible to that of 
those whose Aiture resuscitation by Jesus was expected on 
the last day. 

In the history of the daughter of Jairus, when Jesus had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the house, one or more per- 
sons go out and inform the father of the death of the damsel, 
which had occurred in the interval, and do not wish to have 
the Master troubled further. In like manner, in this case, 
on hearing that Jesus is coming, Martha goes out of the 
village to meet him. She speaks of the death of her brother 
as if she Iqiew that Jesus was already acquainted with it, and 
that it would not have happened if Jesus had been present. 
The fact, however, of its having occurred had not, as was 
the case with the people of Jairus, deprived her of all hope ; 
even before the disciples in our narrative, who had been 
averse to the journey of Jesus to Judaea, she has a sort of 
foreboding that all is not over with her brother^s death, that 
even now Jesus need only pray to the Father in order to 
obtain what he wishes. But however impressible the sister 
of Mary, the member of that devoted circle of Bethany may 

* Gfrdrer, The Sanctuaiy and the Truth, p. 319, flf. 
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be represented as being, still it was considered right to 
represent Jesus as surpassing her understanding and expec- 
tation. So she immediately exposes the indefiniteness of her 
presentiment and the weakness of her intelligence by taking 
the assurance of Jesus that her brother shall rise again, to 
apply only to the resurrection on the last day, and, so far, 
not very consolatory. But on Jesus referring that assurance 
to its general principle, by explaining that he is the resur- 
rection and the life, and that he who believes in him shall 
live even though he die, she confidently declares her faith 
that he is the Christ, the Son of God that cometh into the 
world, a faith devoid as yet of any intelligent meaning, but 
from which, however, the germ of such a faith might be de- 
veloped. Moreover, the proposition, " I am the resurrection 
and the life,'' &c., forms the theme of the Johannine account 
of a resurrection, exactly as the text, " The damsel is not 
dead, but sleepeth,'' forms that of the account common to 
the synoptics, and the addition of " weep nof had formed 
that of the history in Luke particularly. The Johannine 
theme is distinguished from both by the characteristic by 
which the Johannine Gospel generally is distinguished from 
those of the synoptics. That characteristic consists in the 
assumption of the principle that, in the first place> Christ 
appeared not merely actually as One who makes death 
nothing but a sleep, and dries men's tears for the dead, but 
that, as the Son of God in the higher sense of this Gospel, 
he exists expressly as an object of faith, and establishes this 
faith, moreover, as a condition of our participating in eternal 
life ; and that, in the next place, by the life spent by him is 
understood neither the future life in general, nor the bodily 
resurrection to be now granted exceptionally to any single 
individual, but, at the same time, the new spiritual life that 
proceeds from him. 

Martha having confessed this faith, goes to fetch her sister, 
who not only comes herself but a host of sympathizing and 
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sorrowing Jews with her. These weeping Jews play in the 
history of Lazarus the same part as the musicians and the 
noisy assemblage of mourners in that of the daughter of 
Jairus : they bring out into relief the contrast between the 
old Jewish and Heathen view of death on the one hand, and 
the new Christian view on the other. But how much higher 
above the former point of view the Johannine Christ stands 
than the Christ of the synoptics is seen in his conduct. To 
the synoptic Christ the noisy wail of the people appears 
unsuitable, and therefore he orders them out: here, in 
John, no wailing is spoken of, the people only weep, and 
Mary weeps with them ; but Jesus, instead of forbidding them 
to weep in a kindly tone as he forbid the widow of Nain^ 
'' is troubled^' (angry) in spirit at their proceedings. That 
he had no reason for this from a human point of view is 
clear; but all attempts to give to the word by which the 
Evangelist repeatedly describes* the emotion in the mind of 
Jesus any other meaning than that of anger, or any applica- 
tion except to the tears of the Jews and of Mary are useless. 
The Logos- Christ is angry that the people and even Mary 
can weep at the death of Lazarus, while he, the principle of 
life, is at hand. This blindness of men to what they have in 
him excites displeasure in him, followed immediately by pain ; 
for even the tears into which he now bursts as he goes to the 
grave, cannot, if the description is to be consistent with 
itself, be tears of sorrow at the death of Lazarus, whom he is 
on the point of awakening to life, and they are not to be 
considered so because they are so understood by the Jews 
who, in the fourth Gospel, always misunderstand Jesus. If 
we look for a parallel in the Evangelical history, the only 
other occasion on which the tears of Jesus are spoken of is 
that (Luke xix. 41), when he weeps on beholding the city of 
Jerusalem, when he thinks of the awful days which shall 

* Ver. 33, iv€ppifirJ9aro rif wvtvfiaTi. Ver. 38, iraXci^ ifiPptfiktfuvoc Iv iavrtf. 
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come upon her because she knew not the time of her visita- 
tion. TMa time of visitation for the Jewish people was in the 
days of the ministry of Jesus, which was at this very time to 
reach its culminating point in the miracle of the ratsiog of 
Lazarus, without, however, bringing the Jews to faith and 
knowledge. Therefore it is that Jesus weeps, and therefore 
also his tears give way to displeasure when the Jews give 
utterance to the question as to whether the man who a short 
time before made the blind to see, could not also have hin- 
dered the death of Lazarus. For in this question was involved, 
in part, a reproach against him, and in part an absence of all 
presentiment that here they have before them, in person, the 
resarrection and the life.* 

The sepulchre, to the front of which we are immediately 
taken, is described in almost the same terms as, afterwards, 
the sepulchre of Jesus. It is called a, cave, as the sepulchre 
of Jesus was, according to the synoptics, hewn in rock, and 
consequently a sort of artificial cave, and it is closed, like tho 
sepulchre of Jesus, by a atone rolled to the mouth of it. The 
grave-clothes also, in which the body was wrapt are spoken 
of exactly in the same manner as in the case of Jesus (xx, 6, 
ff.). The raising of Lazarus by Christ was to he not merely 
a guarantee for the raising of all the dead by his means, but 
a type of his own resurrection that was close at hand. And 
now, notwithstanding Martha's remonstrance on the ground 
of the probable stench from decompositioD, the stone is re- 
moved from the sepulchre. This being done, tho Johannine 
Christ, instead of proceeding as the synoptic Christ does in 
the two previons accounts of raising the dead, that is, simply 
uttering his word of command, considers it right to preface 

* Kilgenfeld'a cxjilaoation is (Gospels, p. 396, nolo 1), tbat tiie displeasure of 
Jesua »ppUc« to ilio sorrow which here threaleui to tear the human pcrsoaaliijr 
out of its nnity with the divine Lngo^. 1 am nnable lu agree witli thk, because 
erorjwbero else in this Gospel, and ej|>cFin11y in tho following chnpter imnedi- 
»tely after (xii. 27), the uni^ of these two pi-rsonMitics aiipcars undisturbed. 
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his act with a prayer to his Father. Not, indeed, a prayer 
containing a petition, such as Elijah offers on raising the 
dead, and which could not be necessary for the Son who 
was One with the Father, but a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the hearing which had been already vouchsafed. Conse- 
quently he had at first prayed in silence, but with the certainty 
of being heard ; as prayer and hearing, or, looked at from the 
other side, command and execution, between the Father and 
him are to be considered not as a series of individual acts, 
but as a state of constant correlation subject to no change. 
In a strict sense, therefore, the notion of an individual act of 
thanksgiving to the Father can be as little entertained as a 
prayer, and if Jesus condescends to anything of the kind this 
must be solely from accommodation to the by-standers, in 
order to draw their attention to God who has given such 
power to the Son (ver. 42). But if an accommodation is to 
have the desired effect, the person so accommodating himself 
must not say that it is only accommodation; and on the 
other hand, a prayer, which is only uttered in a spirit of 
accommodation, is an absurd mockery. It has been thought 
an acute remark, in opposition to the view of criticism, that 
the Johannine Christ is only a personified dogmatic idea, that 
an idea does not go to a marriage, does not feel sympathy, 
&c.* Conversely we may say, no real human Being acts as 
the Johannine Christ is said to have acted at the tomb of 
Lazarus, even though he were a human being with a divine 
nature, but only an embodied idea, and moreover an idea 
compounded of two contradictory elements. The Johan- 
nine Christ, being on the one hand the everlasting creative 
Word, one with God, has no need to pray the Father for any- 
thing particular, or to thank him for anything particular, as 
his whole conduct is only a constant efi^ion of that which is 
being infused into him from the Father. On the other hand, 

* Lnthardt, The peculiar character of the Gospel of John, i. 96. 
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however, he walks among human beings aa a human beinjf 
who ia to lead them to the Father, to refer them to the Father 
on every opportunity, and who could least of all omit to do , 
this on occasion of an act in wliich, as the raising of a 
dead man, the glory of the Father ao especially reveals itaelf. 
Consequently he offers aloud a prayer to the Father, pre- 
ferring indeed a prayer of thanksgiving to one of petition, 
which might be more liable to be misunderstood as bearing 1 
an appearance of uncertainty of being heard. But since, in 
his human character, he is at the same time the Logos incar- 
nate, prayer with him is a mere accommodation, and sinoo 
he wishes to be recognised also aa the Logos, he declares 
himselfthathe has uttered the prayer, not out of and for him- 
Belf, but solely for those who are standing around. Considered 
as a real Being, as a Man, the Christ of the fourth Gospel 
appears in this prayer of accommodation as an actor, and in 
his confession that his praying is oidy an act of accommoda- 
tion, an awkward one as well ; but considered as an idea 
personified, he exposes in a particularly marked manner the ' 
contradictory elements wliich in him are compounded into aa 
inconceivable union. 

The loud voice, with which, Jeaua immediately calls into 
the sepulchre and orders tUe dead to come forth, plainly 
typifies the voice of the Son of God, which hereafter all men 
who are lying in their graves shall hear, and thereupon com© 
forth out of them (John v. 28, ff.) ; it is the word of com- 
mand for the Resurrection, which in other passages the 
Archangel, as the herald of the Messiah, is commissioned 
to pronounce, and which is accompanied by a loud sound of 
a trumpet (1 Cor. xv. 52 ; 1 Thoas. iv. 16). 

We have considered the history of the raising of Lazarua, 
as well aa the two other Evangelical histories of the raising 
of dead persons, as an unhistorical emanation of the imagi- 
nation of the first Christians, as an illustration of the same 
dogmatic theme, only moi-e conscious and more artificial. 
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We have felfc ourselves bound to take tliis view by the consi- 
deration that the narrative is as inconceivable historically as 
its origin is capable of easy and complete explanation from 
the dogmatic theories and peculiar character of the Johannine 
Gospel. There is stiU another circumstance to be considered. 
The fourth Gospel makes no mention of the two other cases 
of raising of the dead. It is intelligible that it should not 
do so, and no one would think of impugning its historical 
character on the ground of its silence about them. For even 
supposing that they had actually taken place, everything that 
gave them importance was involved in the history of Lazarus 
to such a high degree, that in a history which besides was 
under the necessity of proceeding electively, the addition of 
the former to the latter might be fairly dispensed with. The 
case is very diflferont if it is asked, conversely, how it is 
that the synoptics say nothing of the raising of Lazarus — a 
history so much more important — ^why, instead of those cases 
which they do report, so much less important and convincing, 
they did not choose in preference that of Lazarus ? It has 
been said that this is all the worse for the authors of the 
three first Gospels ; that it proves that none of them, not 
even Matthew, was an Apostle, or, otherwise, an eye-witness 
of the life of Jesus. For that to any one who had been so, it 
was impossible that the raising of Lazarus could have been 
unknown, and if it had been known, he must have given an 
account of it. But that if none of them was an eye-witness, 
and all only collectors of traditions, the raising of Lazarus 
might have taken place and yet no account of it been given to 
them. It might, at the time at which they wrote, have either 
dropped altogether out of the tradition, or at all events lost 
some of its importance. This importance, it is said, con- 
sisted principally in the effect which it had upon the de- 
velopment of the destiny of Jesus,* inasmuch as it raised 

* Schleiennacher in particular, lutroduction to the New Testament, p. 282, 
ff. Coinp. Liickc, Commentary on the Gospel of John, (third £d.), ii. 476. 
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the animosity of his enemies against him to such a point that 
they laid that regular plot against his life which ended in his 
destruction* It has been already pointed out what the real 
importance of the raising of Lazarus was in this respect.* 
The offence occasioned by a miracle was as Uttle required to 
produce the crucifixion of Jesus^ as in the case of Socrates, 
where in the opposition to the popular stand-point and the 
popular interests, there were natural causes enough and over 
enough to account for the result. Quite as little did the rais- 
ing of Lazarus require this sort of importance in order to 
appear in the character of an event which, if it really happened, 
could not be passed over in a Gospel containing any sort of 
details or having any intelligent purpose. It was the miracle 
of miracles, and as such it is evidently represented by the 
fourth Gospel. We cannot trust our eyes when we read in 
Schleiermacher the assertion that, as regards the doctrine, 
the history of Lazarus has no great value. What ? a history 
no great didactic value, in which, more than in any other, Jesus 
proves himself to be the resurrection and the life ? and not only 
proves himself practically, but also extracts the doctrine out of 
the history. But Schleiermacher has traced out another cause 
which may have occasioned, at an early period, the history 
of Lazarus to drop out of the Evangelical tradition. He draws 
attention to the fact that there is no mention at all in Matthew 
and Mark of the relation of Jesus to the family which is the 
subject of the history, that in Luke, who is acquainted with 
the sisters, the brother and the place where they lived are 
lost. This, he says, may have arisen from the circumstance 
that when the traditions upon which the accounts of the 
synoptics rest were collected, the family of Lazarus, perhaps 
by reason of persecutions which they had gone through, was 
no longer to be met with in Betheny. As if the fame of an 
event so extraordinary, if it really took place, would not 

• Vol. L p. 344. 
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necessarily have survived in the district, whetlier tlie family 
whom it immediately concerned had emigrated, or died out, 
or not. The silence of the older Evangelists is intelligible 
only on the supposition that the fourth Evangelist composed 
the history in the second century. 

But we need not lose sight of Schleiermacher^s hint, with 
regard to different relations of the Evangelists to the family 
at Bethany, even though we are led by it to a different result 
from that at which the acute friend of John arrives. The three 
first Evangelists certainly knew nothing of a family at 
Bethany, towards which Jesus stood in a relation of intimate 
friendship. The two first (Matt. xxvi. 6, ff. ; Mark xiv. 3, ff.), 
represent him as having been anointed a few days before his 
last passover in Bethany, but in the house of one Simon, called 
the leper, and by a woman whose name is not stated. Luke 
represents an anointing of Jesus as having been performed, 
still earlier, in Galileo, not mentioning the name of the place, 
but in the house of a Pharisee called Simon, and he describes 
the woman who anoints him, whose name he also omits, as a 
sinner (vii. 36, ff.). On the other hand, he represents Jesus 
at a later period, on the journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
but while still far from his destination, and in a village which 
he does not name, as turning in to lodge with a woman of the 
name of Martha who has a sister Mary, Here an event takes 
place which is the subject of a well-known history, the cream 
of which consists in the words " One thing is needful '^ (x» 
38, ff.). The fact that we find not only the history but the 
names of the two sisters for the first time in Luke certainly 
excites suspicion, but does not decide against the historical 
value of the account. Martha, who is troubled about many 
things, and who is dissatisfied with her apparently idle sister 
Mary, who sits listening at the feet of Jesus, but who, in his 
judgment, has chosen the better part, are personifications of 
Jewish Christianity, with its zeal about works, and Paulino 

VOL. II. Q 
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Christianity with its inward faith,* But it is intelligible that 
this should be so, even though two such sisters really lived 
and stood in some such relation to Jesus. 

Consequently in Matthew and Mark we have in Bethany a 
woman who anoints, but without a name ; in Luke, on the 
one band, a female sinner who anoints, likewise without 
a name, and not in Bethany ; on the other hand, the sisters 
Martha and Mary, likewise not in Bethany, and diflferent from 
the woman who anoints. In John these threads are com- 
bined (xii. 1, ff.). The woman who anoints is Mary, and 
since the anointing took place, according to the tradition, in 
Bethany, Mary with her sister are dwelling in Bethany. 
Even in Luke the reception which Martha accords to Jesus 
betokens, certainly, friendly feelings, and the conduct of Mary 
points to a still deeper susceptibility, but a relation of inti- 
mate friendship between Jesus and the family is first spoken 
of in John (xi. 3, 5, 11, 36). For the rest the characters of 
the sisters appear in the fourth Gospel exactly as they are 
described in the third. At the meal, which is followed by the 
anointing, Martha waits, exactly as in the narrative of Luke 
she gave herself much trouble with the waiting; even her 
hastening to meet Jesus on hearing of his arrival, after her 
brother^ s decease, is quite in character. So also on the side 
of Mary, her falling at the feet of Jesus, and, subsequently, 
her pouring out the costly ointment on his feet, is in accord- 
ance with the behaviour of the person who sitting at Jesus' feet 
and listening to his words forgets all besides. And now arises 
the question — ^whether is it more probable that all should in 
reality have taken place as John represents, that, therefore, it 
was Mary who anointed Jesus, that she and her sister lived 
in Bethany near Jerusalem, and that this house afforded a 
friendly asylum to Jesus on his last journey to a feast, but 
that the tradition was lost, that the name of Mary as the 

* Zeller first drew attention to this, Theological Annual, 1843, p. 85. 
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woman who anointed had disappeared, that of her and her 
sister's household in Bethany, which, even though the place 
was destroyed, must have continued to survive as a sanctuary in 
the memory of Christendom, no one in the district knew any- 
thing after only a few decads of years — or that, conversely, the 
true state of the case was what appears in the synoptics, that 
in the house of a man at BetJiany, who stood in no very close 
relation to Jesus, a woman, otherwise unknown, anointed 
Jesus, and that, in another locality, perhaps in Galilee, there 
lived a pair of sisters, with whom Jesus found a hospitable 
reception and readiness to listen to his doctrines ; but that 
the fourth Evangelist adroitly combined these accounts, 
transferred to the listener at Jesus^ feet, the anointing of 
his feet, to the busy Martha the task of waiting on that 
occasion, took the two sisters to Bethany and settled them 
there, placing' them in that relation of intimate friendship to 
JesuB which meets us in the history of Lazarus ? If we put 
this question to ourselves, we may reply that, according to the 
discussion as far as it has gone already, the first alternative 
of the two is sufficiently improbable ; but still we would not 
decide until we have taken a more comprehensive view of 
both. 

We have, so far, left out of consideration the brother of 
the two sisters, Lazarus, with whom, however, we com- 
menced. In the first case, therefore, the synoptic tradition 
must likewise have forgotten him ; which, considering the 
perfectly unique miracle connected with his name, is scarcely 
conceivable. But, it might be said, the tradition did not 
forget him. There is a Lazarus, too, in Luke. Not, indeed, 
a real Lazarus, only an allegorical one, the beggar Lazarus, 
who lies, in this life, covered with sores, and suffering hunger 
before the rich man's gate, and then, lying after death in 
Abraham's bosom, excites the envy of the rich man who is 
tormented in hell (xvi. 19, ff.). There is, in fact, a con- 
nection between the two men called Lazarus. The Johannine 

Q 2 
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Lazarus is not, indeed, liko the allegorical Lazarus of Lnka 
a poor man ; but lie also is Bick, and even the introductory 
words of the two narratives have a remarkable resemblance, 
*' Now there was a certain sick man, Lnzama of Bethany," 
John begins : " There was a certain poor man of the name of 
Lazarus," Jesua begins his parable in Luke. Moreover these 
two men die and are buried. 'JTie difference is that the one 
does indeed return from the tomb to life, while— the other 
might at least have returned ; it is desired, but not allowed. 
And why, in the parable, is the prayer of the rich man not 
granted by Abraham, to send Lazarus unto hia father's 
house in order to convert his five brethren ? For the reason 
that Abraham foresees that not believing Moses and the 
prophets they would not believe even if one rose from 
the dead. And how true was the foresight of Father 
Abraham in this case ! One really did rise from the dead, 
namely Jesus, but did the Jews therefore believe ? Nay, a 
Lazarus, exactly as the rich man would have wished, did riso 
from the grave, but still the Jews did not believe, but then 
first formed a regular design to put Jesus to death. 

Well then, are we to assume that the historic Lazarus 
became in the tradition the allegorical one, that the miraculous 
history became the parable, the event that really took place 
(the return of one dead) a merely hypothetical case ? Who- 
ever has any conception of the mode in which such narratives 
are remodelled and extended, will feel that the converse ia 
the more probable. The fourth Evangelist adopted into hia 
Bchemo, out of the third, the two sisters who lived in one 
village, and who entertained Jesus in their house. Ho 
adopted them into his scheme, as the one of them seemed to 
him a person adapted to have attributed' to hor the well- 
known anointing, the other the attendance at the meal 
during which the anointing took place. If he was obliged 
for this purpose to trimsplaut them to Bethany, where, 
according to the tradition the anointing had taken placBj 
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he saw that there was no place better suited for the history 
of the raising of the dead^ which he wished to tell, than just 
this very Bethany. This, as the miracle of miracles, was to 
close the career of Jesus as the performer of miracles j it was, 
further, to bring to a head the animosity of the dominant 
party of Pharisees and High Priests in Jerusalem ; it was 
necessary, therefore, that it should take place at a later 
period, and either in, or at all events near to, the capital. 
To place it, however, in the capital itself, would have been 
contradictory to the view of the fourth Gospel, according to 
which Jesus, during the last period, chose to avoid Jerusalem 
on account of the plots of his enemies, and, if he was thercj 
had every reason for being cautious : consequently, a village 
near was a better place, and, from the history of the anoint- 
ing, Bethany was already given. And if the two sisters were 
transplanted to that place, they might be considered as 
attending upon their brother who is, consequently, assigned 
to them as Lazarus. That the fourth Evangelist came to 
represent the occurrence as he does by first taking the sisters 
out of the third Gospel, and then associating the brother with 
them, is plainly shown by the manner in which he intro-* 
duces the three relatives for the first time (xi. 1, ff.). ''Now a 
certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town 
of Mary and her sister Martha. It was that Mary which 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with 
her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.'^ A brother is only 
described thus when his sisters are better known than he. 
Mary and Martha were so, in consequence of the story in the 
third Gospel of Jesus' reception by them, to which also the 
expression in the fourth, " the town of Mary and her sister 
Martha,'' refers; for Luke begins his narrative with the state- 
ment that Jesus on his journey came to a village, and that 
there Martha received him. And the fourth Evangelist 
further adds that it was that Mary which anointed Jesus, a 
circumstance which he does not speak of until afterwards ; 
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hiB noticing it hero beforehand looks exactly aa if ho wisheil 
to put ttii'p notice in circulation for the first time. He shows 
still more plainly that in his Lazarus ho is introducing a new 
figure into Evangelical history ; for surely he was not " a 
certain man," a brother of more famous sisters, if Jesus had 
performed on him the greatest of his miracles, he being 
beloved by Jesna as well as his sisters. 

Consequently the fourth EvaugeUat had transplanted the 
two sisters to Bethany, and, for a crowning miracle, such as 
a raising of the dead was to be, Bethany was, in his opinion, 
the most appropriate theatre. It was, at all events, an 
obvious proceeding to associnte, in the capacity of Brother, 
one who was to bo raised in the flesh, with the sisters who 
were awakened in the spirit. The two synoptics were of no 
avail to him for the further setting forth of his history of a 
raising of the dead. Ho wished to have one who was most 
certainly and surely dead, one who was at least buried, 
neither of which was the case with the daughter of Jairua, or 
the son of the widow of Nain. On the other hand, there 
was, in Lidcc, a man dead, only indeed in a parable, but 
who was buried and certainly dead, for his soul was now 
carried in Abraham's bosom. He also might have returned 
to earth, but was not permitted to do so, because it would 
have been in vain, as he would not have converted the 
brothers of the rich man. But for this vety reason it was, 
in the opinion of tho fourth Evangobst, worth the trouble to 
represent the dead man aa having really returned, in order 
fully to confirm the fact of the incorrigible unbchof of the 
Jewish people. Accordingly no figure in the synoptic 
tradition was more adapted in every respect for a hero of & 
history of a i-aising of the dead, which tho fourth Evangelist 
wished to give, than the Lazarus of the parable in Luke. 
And as we see from this whence the fourth Evangelist gets 
his Lazarus, and the attendant circumstances, quite as clearly 
as we are tmnblcto coueoive what the other Evangelists 
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be supposed to have done with him, if he really existed and 
was raised by Jesus, we may, it would seem, look upon the 
investigation upon this point as concluded.* 

We shall not, however, consider it as too much trouble to ex- 
amine the explanations of the history of Lazarus, by which 
others have endeavoured to satisfy themselves. In this case, 
also, Schleiermacher's theory has given the rule to modem 
theology. t The two dead persons, of whose raising by Jesus we 
readin the synoptics, were looked upon by Schleiermacher, with- 
out hesitation, as cases of sham death only. In the instance of 
one narrative, adopting the most miserable form of exegesis, 
he takes Jesus at his word, that the damsel is not dead but 
sleepeth : he remarks also that the youth of Nain, considering 
the Jewish custom of speedy burial, may very easily have 
been only in appearance dead. But it was the fourth day of 
Lazarus^ lying in the tomb. So decomposition might, indeed, 
have already begun. But, says Schleiermacher, it need not 
have done so, what Martha says is only surmise on her part. 
In any case Jesus does not ascribe this act to himself as his 
own. Indeed it cannot be conceived as having been so, 
without the destruction of the unity and continuity of his 
human life by such a creative act. But he obtains the result 
by prayer to God, and thanks God for it, as the immediate 
act of the latter. Now what, in plain German, does that 
mean ? Lazarus also, though, from the longer time that he 

* This inrestigation owes most to Zeller, who was the first to trace, as is here 
done, the Johannine Lazams to the Lazarus of the parable (Studies in New 
Testament Theology, in the Theological Annual, 1843. p. 89. Comp. also Baur, 
CMtical Investigations, p. 248, if.). I had already, in the year 1833, thrown out 
the supposition that the two are identical in a notice of the treatises of Paulus 
and Hase ob the Life of Jesus, a paper which I sent, at their request, to the 
Society for Scientific Criticism in Berlin ; from which body, however, I received 
it back, because they observed in it the frons turgida comibus. But as I had not 
found the key of the connection, the change of the hypothetical return of one 
who was dead into a real one, the supposition, as being too bold, was left out of 
my Life of Jesus. 

t What follows is from his lectures on the Life of Jesus. 
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hard lain in the grave, the case was a more uncommon one, 
had been only apparently dead, and that Jesus was the 
instrument of his resurrection was a mere accident, in which 
the action of a higher providence is not to be mistaken. We 
now understand how Schleiermacher could say that the 
history of Lazarus has no great doctrinal value. So far from 
having any great value it has, from his point of view, none 
at all. 

Scheiermacher has wisely omitted to grapple with the 
more immediate question of the conduct of Jesus as described 
in the Gospel of John. And yet it is impossible to avoid 
asking the question : if it was only accident, only the impro- 
bable possibility that Lazarus, who had been buried four 
days, might be only apparently dead, upon which Jesus 
counted — how could he, while still at a distance, how, by the 
very side of the tomb, utter speeches which must be cha- 
racterized as mere trifling if not backed by the certainty 
that he could restore his friend alive to his relations ? It is 
necessary, says Schweizer,* to take into consideration the 
whole practical and psychological condition of Jesus. At 
that moment, having avoided the persecutions of the authori* 
ties at Jerusalem by going to PersBa, he was in a state more 
depressed than he had ever been before. But still his 
Messianic consciousness was unbroken. What must the 
result have been ?t The most confident hope, answers 
Schweizer, that God will not desert him in such a condition. 
'' For him,'' explains Hase (for in these cases one good turn 
always meets with another), ^^ before whom Jairus' daughter 
had been awakened'' (from her apparent death), ^' the wish 

* The Gospel of St. John, according to its internal value, &c., p. 156, ff, 
t ** There are powers," adds Schweizer, with obvious reference to the present 
writer, " which a Life of Jesus must discover, and use as a kej for the under- 
standing of particular acts, before it can deserve the name of a Life of Jesus." 
Very good, replies the writer, if the alleged facts are critically established. 
Until they are so, psychological pragmatism is ill applied in opposition to mere 
legend. 
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might become a presentiment, or, in his distress a bold con- 
fidence, that in this case, in which his individual inclination 
coincided with the glorifying of the kingdom of God, God 
would hear his prayer for the life of the man beloved by 
him/^* If, then, continues Schweizer, an external event 
corresponds to such confidence, an event which is in itself 
no real miracle, there arises a miracle notwithstanding, 
namely, that of confidence in God justified. So in this case, 
the miracle is not really the return of the life which had only 
retreated, but the coincidence of that return with the confi- 
dence of Jesus and the opening at his command of the tomb. 
Why then, concludes the SBsthetically educated theologian, 
should not, sometimes at least in the life of Jesus, a striking 
result have corresponded with his bold confidence — ^if there 
is any truth in the words of the poet, " There exist moments 
in the Ufe of man,'* &c.t That is real sublimity, for theology 
to deck herself out with the pens of modem poets, applying 
them, too, in an improper manner. Thus in this case she 
does not remember how ill the false application of the truth 
contained in these words suits the hero who utters them. 
He had settled it arbitrarily in his own mind that the first 
person who came to meet him the next morning, with a 
token of friendship, must be his truest friend, and that very 
person was his betrayer. The friend whom he found deadj 
must be, as surely as God would not desert him, not really 
dead, but at his call return to life^Jesus had got this into 
his head, and the result corresponded to so wild a notion. 
Ebrard remarks, with perfect truth, that such an explanation, 
according to which the Lord would have tempted God in 
the most extravagant manner, contains ten times as many 
inconceivabilities as twenty writers can find in the account 
of the Evangelist. J This is not enough; what he should 

* Lifcof Jesns, §94. 

t Schiller's Wallenstein, Coleridge's translation ; Piccolomini, Act v. sc. 3, 

X Scientific Criticlan) p. 463. 
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have said is^ that it abates Jesus as only naturalists and 
mockers have abased him. 

The theory is not made much better by following Renan^ 
and taking the raising of Lazarus to have been an intrigue 
of the family at Bethany, instead of a wild enterprise on the 
part of Jesus. Mortified at the iU reception which their 
adored friend had met with in Jerusalem, his worshippers at 
Bethany attempted to do something which might give a new 
impulse to his cause in the unbelieving city. That, they 
thought, must be a miracle, if possible the raising of a dead 
man, and above all a man well known in Jerusalem. Now, 
during Jesus' absence in Peraea, Lazarus is taken ill. The 
sisters, becoming alarmed, send for their absent friend. But, 
before he arrives, the brother has become better ; and now 
an excellent idea occurs to them. Lazarus, still pale from 
the efiects of his illness, permits himself to be put into a 
winding-sheet like a dead body and shut up in the family 
tomb. When Jesus arrives Martha goes to meet him, and 
leads him to the tomb. Jesus wishes to see his departed 
fiiend once more, but, on the stone being removed, Lazarus 
comes forth alive to meet him with his winding-sheet and 
napkins. Li this all the bystanders behold a miracle : — But 
Jesus ? Did he permit himself to be blinded by so coarse a 
trick ? Or, still worse, was he a party to the deception ? He 
might, says Renan, have been as little able to control the thirst 
for miracles on the part of his adherents as St. Bernard, as 
Francis of Assisi. He allowed the miracles which were 
wanted of him to be forced upon him, rather than that he 
performed them himself. In despair, and reduced to extre- 
mities, he was no longer his own master. After a few days, 
moreover, death delivered him from the distressing weight 
of a character which daily made greater claims upon him, 
was daily more difficult to maintain.* 

In fact, as soon as we cease to consider the history of 

* Rcnan, Vie dc Jesus, S59, ff. 
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Lazarus as a miracle^ in the true sense of the word^ nothing 
remains but either to follow the explanations last described^ 
and to sacrifice the honour of Jesus to the truth of the 
account; or the truth of the account to the honour of Jesus 
and common sense. Ewald is entitled to commendation for 
haying preferred the latter^ though he has done so certainly 
with all sorts of evasions peculiar to himself. So far is he 
from maintaining the whole of the Johannine narrative^ with 
all its attendant circumstances^ to be historical^ that he con- 
siders only the most general result of it to be so. " That 
Lazarus was really raised by Christ from the grave (observe, 
Ewald does not say, from the dead), we cannot doubt, but 
it would be equally unreasonable and perverse to overlook 
the spirit of more elevated life which swells the bosom of the 
Apostle, and inspires the narrative with the most miraculous 
character. The recollection of a raising of the dead, which 
he had once really lived to see, became to him the sign and 
token of that great general resurrection at the end of the 
world, that introduction into a new life which the whole 
Apostolic age expected with joy and exultation; all the 
several circumstances accompanying it, which he could still 
remember, had become in his view parts of this most sublime 
truth, and it was onfy when seized with the glow of infinite 
hope that he now looked back upon that which he had once 
experienced and seen with his own eyes, in order to write 
down with the same most fiery vividness all that he could 
remember of this material image of heavenly assurance.^'* 
So the Apostle John wrote down what he could remember in 
his old age of the raising of Lazarus ; but he wrote it down 
with all the glow of feeUng and imagination excited by the 
hope of the future general resurrection through Christ — ^his 
description of the past was, as Ewald expresses himself, 
" glorified,^' by the light of the future. Now this may and 
indeed should at first sight be understood to mean, that by 

* The Johannine writings, i. 314, if. 
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this prospect of the future only the form of the Johannias \ 
narrative ia affected, that the description has become more 
vivid and pathetic, but that the substance consiats only of 
what tho writer actually remembered. But then much more 
of the narrative muat be maintained to be historical than ia 
allowed by Ewald : that Lazarua waa really raised from tha 
tomb by Christ, or, aa he espi-esses it on another occasion, 
that Christ saved "him that was lost."* For this last ex- 
pression, however ambiguously aud cautioualy selected, 
clearly shows us that Ewald's view of this miraculoua histoiy 
Bimply extends to this, that Lazarus would have been "lost'* 
if Jesus had not, by the command which he gave, wo know 
not why, to open his tomb, "aaved" him, i.e. made it possible 
for hiin to wake from his death-like trance, and to return 1 
to life. Everything in the conduct and speeches of Josua i 
that goes beyond this natural and, probably, merely acci- 
dental fact, which imphea the exhibition of a miracle per- 
formed by Jesus, more convincing than any other as regards ' 
his dignity aa the Son of God, would be an addition on tha 
part of the Evangelist arising from his inspired expectation. 
What an Evangelist, in wlioso mind, supposing hia life to 
have been aa long as we will, a history could change into 
Bomething so completely different 1 What real value could 
hia testimony have ? If tho real Christ stood to his Chriali 
in the same relation in which, according to Ewald, the his- 
torical basis of the account of the raising of Lazarua is sup- 
posed to have atood to what John has made of it, how much 
of the real Christ have we left in that of John ? No I wa 
have here the miserable remnant of a probably natural event, 
not worth further discussion, but which, if only it and 
nothing further is supposed to have been the historical 
basis of the Evangehcal narrative, either makes Jesus a mad- 
man, or the Evangelist a dotai-d. So let us quit this charac- 
terless and iaolated thing, and openly admit that we are here 
• History of Christ, 35S. 
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concerned only with an ideal image^ an arbitrary invention of 
the Evangelist, from which we learn nothing whatever of the 
real Christ, but only the extent to which the conception of 
the higher element in Christ, first much changed in the 
Jewish Christian circles, and afterwards in those of the 
Pauline Christians, was now completely reflected in the mind 
of a Christian who had had an Alexandrine education. 



78. Sea Anecdotes. 



As the dwelling of Jesus was situated on the Sea of Galilee, 
arid his ministry, for the greatest part of the time, was con- 
fined to its shore, it was natural that there should be a con- 
nection between the sea and a portion of the miraculous 
histories circulated about him. Of these anecdotes we may 
describe one half more immediately as Fishing legends; 
the other as Sailing legends, in so far as the one class 
refers to fishing as the trade of a portion of the disciples, 
the other to the element of water as a means of trans- 
port. Of the anecdotes of the first class we have that 
of the miraculous draught of fish by Peter in Luke. Of this 
wo have already spoken, because it is connected with his call 
to be a fisher of men, and we combined with it, in conse- 
quence of the internal connection, notwithstanding its occur- 
rence at a period so much later, the draught of fishes in the 
supplement to the Johannine Gospel. There remains yet the 
history of the piece of money, which, as advised by Jesus, 
Peter is supposed to have found in the mouth of a fish 
(Matt. xvii. 24— 27). 

By this miraculous history, which is peculiar to Matthew, 
all explanations appear to be put to shame. The believers 
in miracles cannot answer the question when asked, where 
was the necessity or even the good of so strange a miracle 
as that of bringing to Poter^s hook a fish with a piece of 
money in its mouth, and how, without a second miracle, the 
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fish, wlien opening its mouth to snap at the hook, could etiU 
have held the coin in it. The natural explanation which 
repreeenta the piece of money not as having been found 
immediately in the mouth of the fish, but earned by the sale 
of it, offends too much against the text which connects the 
finding of the coin immediately with the opening of the mouth 
of the fish. As the Evangelist only mentions the recommen- 
dation given by Jesus, but does not say tliat Peter followed 
it and really found a piece of gold iu the mouth of the fish, 
there has boon lately an inclination to understand tho expres- 
sion of Jesus merely figuratively and proverbially, as when 
we say of the dawn that it has gold in its mouth ; but the 
execution of an order of Jesus, and the correspondence 
botween a prediction of his and the result predicted, » 
taken in a Gospel as a matter of course. And even the i 
mythical explanation does not appear altogether suitable to | 
an account of a miracle which has neither the character of a | 
fulfilment of a Messianic expectation, nor an embodiment of "1 
an original Christian conception, but of a capricious result of J 
an uncontrolled imagination. 

Meanwhile, if we examine tho case more accurately, the j 
narrative in question has the character of a miraculous history j 
only at the conclusion. At the beginning and in the n 
it looks exactly like one of those discussions, several of whiol 
are contained in the three first Gospels, and among these J 
has an unmistakeable connection with that about the tribute 
money (Matt. xx. 1.5 — 22; Mark xii. 13 — 17 j Luke xx. 
20 — 26). In each case the discussion refers to a tax ; in the 
former case, the tribute to the Romans, and the quostion is 
asked whether it is right for the Jews to pay it ; in this case 
the tribute is for the 'I'omple at Jerusalem, and the question 
is whether Jesus and his disciples are bound to pay it. In 
the former case Jesus decides the question in the affirmative, 
after ordering the tribute-money, a denarius, to be shown to 
him ; in this case, after deciding tho question negatively, he 
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himBelf miraculously provides the tribute-money, a stater, in 
order to settle the matter amicably. 

As the dispute, as to whether the people of God were free 
from sin in recognising in the Romans any supreme autho- 
rity besides them, had continued among the Jews since the 
days of Judas the Gtbulonite, it is possible that a question 
bearing upon this dispute may have been at some time or 
other put to Jesus. It is, on the other hand, less probable 
that the question as to his obligation, and that of his fol- 
lowers, to pay tribute to the Temple at Jerusalem was 
mooted in his life-time. It was not until a considerable 
time after his death, when the Christia. community had 
separated itself more and more from the Jewish, that the 
question could arise as to whether the Christians were bound 
to contribute to the expenses of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
And from the Christian point of view, the most correct 
answer was that in the abstract neither the Messiah, as being 
greater than the Temple (Matt, xii, 6), nor his adherents as 
the Royal Priesthood (1 Peter ii. 9), could be amenable to 
the tax, but that still, for the sake of precious peace, they 
would not reftise to pay it ; a decision which, like so many other 
results of later development, was attributed to Jesus himself, 
and very probably in direct imitation of the history of the 
civil tribute-money. 

But now the miracle ? Jesus, it was thought, was not to 
prejudice himself at all by that admission — ^by that acqui- 
escence in the payment of a tax which the Messiah was not 
called upon properly to pay. While he submitted to it, he must 
(it was considered) at the same time show himself raised 
above it ; he must himself provide the token of his submission 
in a manner which placed him above all these relations. Thus 
a miracle was required in this case more than in any other. 

But why especially this miracle? And as on so many 
other occasions so also on this the disciple Peter is brought 
forward as the spokesman. It is to him that the collectors of the 
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tax apply with the question^ as to whether hia Master pays 
the tribute to the Temple : it is he whom Jesus catechises, on 
entering the house, with a series of questions which lead to 
the conclusion that, strictly speaking, they, as children of 
God, are not subject to any tax for the support of the house 
of God j it was with him, therefore, that the miracle was 
most appropriately connected which was to put into its 
proper light the discharge of this claim on the part of Jesus 
and his followers. Peter, in the original Christian tradition, 
was the fisherman. He had been, before all, called away 
firom his net to undertake the office of a fisher of men ; it was 
to him that the rich draught of fishes was vouchsafed as a 
type of his Apostolical ministry. Jesus might now again 
have granted him another such, which, turned into money, 
would have made up the amount of the Temple-tribute. But 
this was an unnecessary resource. On the occasion of the 
former miraculous draught the case had been difierent : then 
the question had been not about an amount of money, but 
about a symbol of the Apostolic ministry. So in that case 
only ordinary fish, only in great numbers, had been caught. 
In this case, on the other hand, the question was about the 
tribute to the Temple, payable by two persons, amounting to 
four drachms, or a stater. As this was to bo provided mira- 
culously, why not at once in ready money ? and as it was to 
be provided by the fisher- Apostle, why not by a fish bring- 
ing him a stater ? Consequently, as on this occasion only 
one fish is wanted, it was not necessary for Peter to throw 
out his net, but only his line ; and because, when the fish 
was caught it was necessary to open its mouth in order to 
extract the hook, it was necessary that the fish should have 
the stater in its mouth. But here the narrator, while he en- 
deavours to make matters easy for Peter, makes the task of 
the fish far too difficult. Since the times of Polycrates, it has 
often happened that fishes have swallowed treasures and 
kept them in their stomachs j but for a fish, and one too 
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caught by a hook, to have kept a piece of money in its mouth 
together with the hook, is without example in the history of 
the world. 

Our Evangelist made light of difficulties of this kind. We 
need only remember the two asses upon which he makes 
Jesus ride on the entrance into Jerusalem. Still it would be 
a great mistake to consider the miracle, one, certainly of a 
fabulous character, and told by Matthew alone of all the 
synoptics, as a proof that he was at all events the latest of 
them. On the contrary, the omission of it by Luke and 
Mark marks them as later than Matthew. The question as 
to the obligation of the Christians to pay the tax for the 
Temple, could only be of interest as long as the Temple 
stood.* Consequently this history does not belong even to 
the latest portions of the Gospel of Matthew. When this was 
worked up into the whole which we now have before us the 
Temple was, indeed, already destroyed, but the antecedent 
circumstances, especially in Palestine itself, were still fresh 
in men's recollection. When, at a later period, Luke and 
Mark wrote in another country, the subject of the narrative 
of Matthew appeared to them as no longer of importance, 
and perhaps even the solution of it too favourable to the Jews 
to admit of their admitting it among their Evangelical 
narratives, t 

In the same manner as the fishing anecdotes go so far as 
to say that Jesus granted to his disciples a rich and valuable 
draught of fish, so the sailing anecdotes assert that he rescues 

* Comp. KostUo, Synoptic Gospels, p 31, note. Hilgenfcid, Gospels, p. 91. 

t Volkmar, The Religion of Jesus and its first development, p. 265, refers the 
history to Uie poll-tax, which, after the destraction of Jerasalcnii the Jews and 
consequently the Jewish Christians also had to pay to the Romans, upon which, 
he thinks, the question arose as to whether the Heathen Christians also had to 
pay it ? But in that case, as in that of the tribute money, the narrative must 
have spoken of a tribute to the £mi)cror. It would have been too absurd to 
take the Jewish tribute to the Temple as an example of the later poll-tax pay- 
able to the Roman treasury. 

VOL. II. R 
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them out of the distress and trouble into which wind and 
waves have bronght them. On one occasion he is himself 
present in the ship, in another he walks from the shore over 
the lake and comes to them. 

The first history (Matt. viii. 23—27; Mark iv. 30— 40 ; 
Lake viii. 22 — 25) describes, throughout, what might easily 
hare happened. After a laborious day, Jesus may have 
started from Capernaum with his disciples, gone to sleep in 
the ship, a storm, alarming the disciples, may have brokea 
out while ho slept, they may have awakened him, and begged 
his assistance, and he may have rebuked their timidity — but 
he cannot, aa the Evangelists report, have also rebuked the 
winds and the sea, unless he was either conscious of uncon- 
ditional power over nature, or a miserable braggart and 
impostor ; the first of which is altogether inconceivable, the 
second excluded by all that we credibly know of Jesus. A 
Psalm (cvi. 9, with the same expression in the Greek trans- 
lation) says, he " rebuked" the Eed Sea also, and it re- 
tired, and let the people pass dryshod through its waves. 
And we may certainly suppose tliat to the Messiah also, as 
God's representative, the power might be attributed of setting 
limits to the raging of the sea. 

But wo can only understand this narrative completely 
when we take the ship and the disciples into consideration, 
as well as Jesus. In this, as well as in the other history, 
the Fathers hare seen in the battling with the waves a figure 
of the Christian Church, in the tempest and the surges an 
image of the assaults to which the Church is exposed in the 
world. A scholar, distinguished for his knowledge of 
Judaism, has shown with praiseworthy industry, that this 
symbolism did not como first out of the history we are con- 
sidering into the circle of Christian ideas, but was already in 
oxistonco among the Jews. Hengsteuberg* has drawn 

• In the preface to tha series of the Evangelic*] Jcumals for the year 1S6I, 
p. -1, ff. Cotop. his Commenlarj' on tin Go9p«i of Juhn, l. 3S^, ff. 
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attention to the mode in which in Psalm cvii. the restoration 
of the people out of captivity is described under the image 
of sea-faring men^ who are happily brought to land by 
Jehovah, and saved from the billows and the tempest. '* He 
commandeth/' it is said (ver.xxv. 28 — 30), ^^ andraiseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. Then they 
cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out 
of their distresses. Then are they glad because they be 
quiet ; so he bringeth them unto their desired haven.*' 
Now Hengstenberg thinks that it was with reference to this 
Psalm, and its symbolizing imagery, that Jesus really under- 
took the miraculous calming of the tempest, in order thereby 
to give a practical prophecy of the protection which he 
purposes to give for the comfort of his Church in all its 
distresses and perils, till the end of time ; and Hengstenberg 
even says generally that the symbolical acts of the Lord in 
the New Testament usually rest upon figures in the Old. 
In so far as these symbolical acts are understood, as in the 
present instance, to comprise miracles^ we are in perfect 
agreement with the proposition of Hengstenberg, even 
though we take it in a somewhat different sense from him. 
Hengstenberg's opinion is that an Old Testament writer 
was inspired with an image, and that then this image was 
realized by Jesus : ours, on the contrary, is, that images of 
this kind were in the later legend fictitiously converted into 
acts which never were really performed as they are re- 
presented to have been. 

We know, firom the Epistles of Paul, that the first Chris- 
tians, when they met together, were accustomed, among other 
things, to edify each other with Psalms and spiritual hymns 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26; Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16). In the Acts 
(iv. 24 — 30) such an effusion is preserved, which is, indeed, 
in other respects an arbitrary composition, but still only an 
application of a passage in a Psalm quoted in it (Ps. ii. 1, ff.). 
There is no doubt, that whole Psalms were thus sung and 

B 2 
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applied to Christian circumatances, and for this purpose there 
were scarcely any more appropriate than that pointed out by 
Hengatenberg, the 107th. According to ver. 2, it is to bo 
understood, thoy Bay, of the redeemed whom the Lord has 
redeemed out of the hand of the enemy, and whom he has 
assembled together out of all lands, from the East and from 
the West, from the North, and from the sea. In these worda 
the Christians coold not fail to recognize themselves, called 
as they were from the East and from the West, from the 
North and from the South (Matt. viii. 11 ; Luke xiii. 29), and 
redeemed by Christ out of the hand of the enemy — by whom 
the devil and his angels were now understood {Luke i. 74). 
But fiirther on in the Psalm tempests at sea were spoken of, 
out of which those assembled together had been saved. And 
these tempeats were now no longer referred to the misfor- 
tunes of the ancient people of God, but to the persecutions 
which the new Church of the Messiah had to undergo at an 
early period, and the Lord, to whom thoy called, and who 
commanded the storms and waves to rest, was no longer 
Jehovah, but Christ. And thus a point was attained at 
which the image became, almost necessarily, history, and in- 
deed miraculons history. Jesus had once lived on earth as 
a real man ; hence the calming of the storm was looked upon 
as his real act, and those whom he saved out of it must have 
been his Apostles, the original society who surrounded him 
during his pilgrimage on earth. It is still possible, as waa 
remarked above, that, in company with his disciples, he did 
really experience a storm on the sea of Galilee, during which 
he was at first asleep, and then, having been awakened, dis- 
played great presence of mind ; but the miraculous story 
would have been told of him, founded upon the passage in 
the Psalm and the early Christian symbolism, whether any 
event in hia real life supplied a point of connection or not, 
and thus, while wo are compelled to declare the miracle in the 
Evangelical narrative to bo decidedly fiction, we are, as re- 
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gards the natural remainder of it, at all events without any 
guarantee for its historical character. 

However valuable this history must have been to the Chris- 
tendom of the earliest time, by reason of its consolatory figu- 
rative meaning, still it had one defect. The distress falls 
upon the disciples while Jesus is with them in the ship. Can 
the Church be attacked by any distress in the presence of its 
Lord ? He was indeed sleeping, but the guardian of Israel 
slumbers not nor sleeps (Ps. cxxi. 4). No distress attacks the 
Church except while and during the time that Christ is absent ; 
indeed he is with her until the end of the world (Matt, xxviii. 
20), but only spiritually; he has withdrawn from her his 
bodily presence, and in order to sift and prove her has left 
her to the battle with the world. But that even then his arm 
is not shortened, that when the distress of his followers is 
greatest, he is able to help them — ^this it is of which they 
would wish to assure themselves, which they would wish to 
behold in the history of a miracle. On this occasion (Matt, 
xiv. 22—33 ; Mark vi. 45—52 ; John vi. 16—21) they em- 
barked alone, and without Jesus ; a somewhat far-fetched 
reason for his remaining behind is given in the statement 
that he did so in order to send the multitude away after the 
miraculous Feasting. When he had completed this task, he 
ascends the mountain for the purpose of solitary prayer; 
according to Mark he saw from there what in Matthew is 
only mentioned as having taken place in the meantime — the 
ship, now in the middle of the sea, battling with the waves 
after night-fall, in consequence of the wind being against it. 
He allows it thus to battle for some time, and it is not until 
the fourth watch of the night, i.e. towards day-break, that he 
bestirs himself to help them. More than once (Matt. xxiv. 
42, XXV. 6), according to the Evangelical narrative, and on 
one occasion even with direct reference to the division of the 
night into four night watches, he gives it as a motive for 
watchfulness, that they cannot know when the Lord cometh. 
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whether in the evening, or at midnight, or at cock-crow, or 
in the morning {Mark xiii. 35) : equally unknown m the hoar 
ho has determined for appearingto render assistance; it may, 
as in this instance, be the latest, the fourth watch of the 
night. 

But again, how will Jesus leave the shore without a boat, 
and render assistance to the disciples while sailing in the 
very middle of the sea ? It is impossible that this can cause 
any difficulty to the Messiah : the only question ia what kind 
of miraculous passage is the most appropriate for him. Fly- 
ing, by means of which Abarua the Hyperborean traversed 
sea and rivers, was not traditionary in the Hebrew Legend, 
and in that of the first Christiana it was only attributed to the 
wicked magician Simon. The miraculous heroes of the Old 
Testament, when they wanted to crosa a piece of water, had 
B wand in their hand, which they had only to stretch ont 
(2 Mob. xiv. 1 6), or a cloak with which they had only to strike 
the water (2 Kings ii. \i) ; in other cases, the bearers of 
the Ark had only to step into the water {Josh, iii. l^i! — 17). 
■ This done, it parted and gave them a road, so that they 
could pasa over on dry ground. This celebrated resource 
from the history of Moses, Joshua, and Elisha, was, unfor- 
tunately, not applicable in this case. Jeaus did not wish to 
reach the opposite shore, but to get on board a ship sailing 
on the surface of the lake, so that it was of no use to lay the 
bottom dry and walk upon it. So the only way that was 
left was to walk upon the water itself, and in fact no more 
appropriate modo of transit could be imagined for the Mes- 
siah, for whom the idea of difficulty was altogether impossible. 
It waa the method of Jehovah himaelf. The march of Israel 
through the Red Sea, on which occasion Jehovah himself 
formed the rear-guard in the pillar of fire, was sometimes 
poetically so described that he himself was represented more 
as one walking upon the sea than through the sea. When 
it 15 said in Isaiah {xliii. 16}, "Thus saith the Lord, which 
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maketh a way in the sea, and a path in the mighty waters/' 
we are quite on the ground of the Mosaic narrative ; but 
when the Psalmist says, (Ixxvii. 19), ^' Thy way is in the sea, 
and thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not 
known,'' it is but a step from the last description to that in 
the Book of Job (ix. 8), where God is described as he who 
treadeth on the waves of the sea, or, according to the Greek 
translation, who walks upon the sea as upon firm ground. 
That the Messiah should pass over the water in the same 
way as Jehovah was certainly the most appropriate thing 
that could be said of him. 

We must here glance at the mode in which the peculiarity 
of the several Evangelists shows itself in the narrative. The 
statement of Mark, already mentioned, that Jesus saw from 
the mountain the ship driven in the midst of the sea, although 
the coming on of darkness creates some difficulty^ is still not 
altogether untenable. The more suspicious, after the words 
(ver. 48), ''About the fourth watch of the night he cometh 
unto them walking upon the sea," is the addition of the 
same Evangelist, '' and he would have passed them." When 
Ewald maintains,'!' that these words can mean nothing else 
but that Jesus would have come to them over the sea, he 
only says what he wishes his friend Mark had said; but in 
fact he does not say so, but he says that Jesus wished to 
have passed by them, and also that he would have done so, 
if they had not cried out and so caused him to take notice 
of them. From first to last, when Jesus sees their distress, 
and at last bestirs himself to go to them, the narrative of Mark 
might be understood to mean that the bark of the disciples 
had been the object of Jesus walking upon the sea; but by 
that addition we are taught something else, which is, that 
Jesus would have continued to leave the disciples to them* 
selves, and only have passed over the sea on his own account, 

* The three first Evangelists. 
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for whicb purpose the way across the surface was as passable 
for him as the road round the shore would have been for 
another person. As in this point of view the walking on the 
sea appears to be a thing which Jesus performs not merely 
for the sake of the miracle^ but as quite an ordinary act^ he 
becomes a Being perfectly supernatural and foreign to us, 
and the Evangelist^ indulging in such a conception of Jesus 
cannot, to us at all events, appear in the character of the 
original Evangelist. 

Moreover, we find a not less remarkable feature in the 
corresponding passage in John. After describing the start 
of the disciples, he continues (ver. 17), "And it was now 
dark and Jesus was not come to them/' But could the dis- 
ciples have expected that he would come to them in the 
midst of the sea ? They could only have done so if he had 
either promised them to come, of which nothing is said, and 
then, when he came they would not have been afi*aid ; or, if 
pasaages of this kind were castomary with him, as the addi- 
tion of Mark supposes. So that we may in this case again 
see a trace of the fact that the fourth Evangelist, in his mira* 
culous histories, is glad to follow the second. 

When Jesus had come near to the ship, and the first alarm 
of the disciples had been pacified by his " It is 1" Matthew 
has something peculiar to himself in an interlude, with 
Petor. As if to prove that the apparition approaching him 
on the waves is not a spirit, but the Being whom it professes 
to be, Peter calls out to him to be allowed (and at the same 
time to have power given to him to enable him to do so) to 
go over the water to him. Jesus directs him to come, Peter 
makes the attempt, succeeds for a moment, but is soon ter- 
rified by the strength of the wind, he begins to sink, and 
appeals to the Lord for support, who, with the words, '' O 
thou of little faith,*' seizes him by the hand, and takes 
him with him into the ship. In any case, we have here in 
this addition of Matthew, an extremely ingenious feature. 
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not one merely extravagant^ like that in Mark which we have 
jnst remarked npon. Eckerman tells ns' that Goethe* con- 
sidered this narrative as one of the most beautiful^ and^ to 
him^ most valuable of legends^ inasmuch as in it is illustrated 
the lofty truth that man by faith and courage is victorious in 
the most difficult undertaking, and on the other hand is 
inevitably lost when the slightest doubt arises in his mind. 
In order, however, to understand its origin, we must go 
back to the Old Testament, and moreover to the history of 
the passage of the Israelites through the Bed Sea. There 
the Israelites who passed through in safety are contrasted 
with the Egyptians who would have pursued them, but were 
drowned in the returning waters. And why ? '' By faith,'* 
says the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 29), " they 
(the Israelites) passed through the Bed Sea as by dry land, 
which the Egyptians assaying to do were drowned.'' They 
were drowned, because they had not faith ; as on this occa- 
sion Peter was on the point of being drowned because his 
faith deserted him. If it was wished, in order to make the 
Mosaic parallel complete, to have a counterpart to the unfaith- 
ful who were drowned, out of the circle that surrounded 
Jesus, there was Peter whose faith in the hour of danger was 
nearly extinguished, and who was only preserved by the inter- 
cession of Jesus (Luke xxii. 81, ff.) ; and thus in this he does 
not actually sink as the Egyptians did, but only begind to do 
so and is saved by Jesus. The two middle Evangelists omit 
this episode as they do much beside which concerns only 
Peter in particular; only the author of the supplement to 
the fourth Gospel, which for a reason above explained has 
more to do with Peter, incorporates it with a narrative which 
we have discussed above, but in a form essentially diflferent.f 
According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus now joins his dis- 
ciples in the ship, whereupon the yrind drops and they 

* Dialogaes with Goethe, II. 263. f See above, § 69. 
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accompliah tlie remainder of the passage to the other Bhoro I 
without further delay. Tbo di.'itance must have been consi- 
derable, as when Jesus set out upon his miraculous walk they j 
had only juat arrived at the middle of the lake. According j 
to the fourth Evangelist, on the contrary, they wished indeed 1 
to take Jesus ou board, but found themselves, at the same 
moment, already close to the shore to which they were bound I 
(ver. 21). Consequently Jesus did not go on board. What, 
therefore, Mark represents him as only intending to do, that 
is, to pass the diaciplea and cross the lake, ho actually accom- 
plishes in John, Without availing himself of the ship he 
comes to tho opposite shore, and possibly, moreover, acce- 
lerates in a miraculous manner the speed of tho vessel.* 
Accordingly, in this instance also the fourth Evangelist 
treads in the steps of the second in the exaggeration of the 
miracle ; but only, as in so many others, to attain, in our I 
time at least, the opposite of what he wishes. For as he 
represents Jcsua as not meeting with the disciples until they 
were close in shore, even theologiansf who believe in John 
conclude from this, awakening again tho shade of old Paulue, 
that Jeaus did not walk over tho sea but passed by land | 
round its northern point, and that the disciples in the mist of | 
the morning only imagined that they saw him walking over 
the water ; so that oven John docs not say as the others do 
that Jesus walked upon the sea, but only that the dixciplea 
saw him walking on it. Bnt this does not mean in the least 
that they merely imagined what they saw, but comes to i 
exactly tho same thing as the two synoptics say. In this i 
cAse it is not easy to see what meaning the whole narrative J 
is to be supposed to have if Jesus come to the disciples in ft J 
natural manner. 

• Comp. Meyer's C/«nment«iTf on the pMWge. 

t Bleek, ContribQlioiis, I. 103, ff., in reniBrkftble agreement with Gfroror, I 
Tlic Sacred Le|-ciiil, I. 318. ff. In thin cnse alao, as in uU gubtcifugei of tba J 
Hmo kind.Schldennurher basECl the example in his lectures on the IJfc of Jc9Ui^ 
thoueh ml}' in J^iusing nllu^ion;. 
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That it is not the intention of the fourth Evangelist to re- 
present the passage of Jesus as a natural proceedings is clear 
from the pains which he takes to describe the investigation 
carried on on the part of the people into the mode in which 
Jesus crossed the lake. When the people who had been col- 
lected around Jesus on the eastern shore for the loaves and 
fishes^ find him on the next morning no longer in the spot 
or in the locality^ they calculate that he cannot have sailed 
across^ because (a) he had not embarked with the disciples 
on board their ship, and (ft) there had been no other ferry- 
boat there. But neither could he have gone by land, as the 
people, returning by water, find him already there (ver. 25), 
and he could not have arrived in so short a time if he had taken 
the circuit of the shore. Thus all natural modes of transit 
having been cut off, there remains only a supernatural one 
by which Jesus could have crossed, and this is the inference 
drawn by the people themselves in their question of surprise 
(ver. 25), as to when he came hither, i. e. back to the west- 
em shore ? In order to make this process of investigation 
into his quick passage possible, the Evangelist provides 
•^ other boats '* (ver. 23), f. e. fishing boats, which he gets 
out of the history of the calming of the storm in Mark (iv. 
36), of which, however, a whole fleet would not have sufficed 
to transport the five thousand men with their wives and 
children. John, therefore, here narrates a miracle if any one 
ever did, and whoever does not choose to believe him, but 
nevertheless considers him to have been an eye-witness, has 
no resource left but, with Hase,* to admit that here is an- 
other occasion on which he was absent, that is to make a 
second hole in the theory of the school of the fourth Gospel 
—in which there are already holes enough. 

♦ Life of Jesus, § 75, comp. with 74. 
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79. Th£ Mibacle or th£ Loaves and Fishes. 



In the Psalm which describes the distress of the Israelites 
during their captivity, by the image of a storm at sea, and 
their preservation out of it, as a calming of the tempest by 
Jehovah, we find, just at the beginning, the same thought 
expressed by the image of a famine, out of which Jehovah 
saved them. "They wandered," it is said (Psalm cvii. 4 — 9), 
" in the wilderness in a solitary way ; they found no city to 
dwell in. Hnngry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them. 
Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and ho de- 
livered them out of their distresses. And he led them forth 
by the right way, that they might go to a city of habitation. 
Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderf'ul works to the children of men I For he 
eatislieth the longing soul and filleth the hungry soul with 
goodness." 

But famine in the wilderness, aa we may remember from 
the history of the temptation, not merely figui-atively, but as 
real hunger, had been among the trials which the people of 
Israel had had to undergo during their exodus from Egypt, 
and the mode in which Jehovah had relieved them was 
among the most famous miracles described in the original 
history of the Hebrews. Ho had relieved them by Manna as 
a substitute for bread, and besides this, as they wished for 
fleah as well, by quails. And, according to the Rabbinic 
text, taken from 5 Mos. xviii. 15 : as was the first Saviour, 
so is the last Saviour, a new edition of the gift of Manna was 
especially expected from the Messiah.* 

In famines too the Prophets had proved their divine mis- 
sion by sending miraculous relief. When, during the great 
drought under Ahab, Elijah lodged with the widow of Zare- 



• Sec Ihc pujsnyi; froni Miiirusch Kohrlctli, i 
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phath^ Jehovah's miraculous operation in favour of his Pro- 
phet prevented the barrel of meal wasting or the oil failing 
in the widow's cruse^ so long as the scarcity lasted (1 Kings 
xvii. 1, ff.). Likewise^ when in the days of Elisha a famine 
occurred, and the hundred disciples of the Prophets whom he 
had with him were in want^ twenty barley loaves and some 
ears of com in the husk were so completely sufficient at 
Jehovah's word to satisfy them, that something thereof was 
left (2 Kings iv. 38, 42—44). 

Thus, in the history of the Prophets, in accordance with 
the change of circumstances, the form of the miracle had so 
far changed, that a new aliment from heaven was no longer 
given, but common and earthly nourishment was made suffi- 
cient for a far longer time, or for far more persons than it 
would naturally have maintained. And therefore it was natural 
that the Messianic hope, while keeping that strict Mosaic 
form in view, should also appear in another in which, con- 
necting itself with the history of the Prophets, it expected* 
of the Messiah only a miraculous increase of means of nourish- 
ment already existing ; only that, in order to excel the Pro- 
phet, the Messiah must feed a larger number with a less 
amount of provision. 

But the fact that a miraculous supply of food, such being 
considered an appropriate act for the Messiah to perform, 
was attributed to him not in the form of a shower of Manna, 
butof a distribution of bread, depends also upon a farther 
consideration. The most important rite of the new Church 
of Christ consisted in a distribution of bread. After the 
Pentecostal speech of the Apostle Peter, the first believers 
assembled for the breaking of bread and prayer (Acts ii. 42, 

* Thus in the passage above quoted firom Midrasch Koheleth, Ps. Ixxii. 16, 
is brought forward as referring to the Manna to be giren by the latter Saviour. 
In that Psalm only a superabnndance of bread-HX>m is spoken of, which is to be 
in the land, in the dajs of the king eulogised in the Psalm, who is, according to 
the later explanation, the Mesi$ialL 
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46) ; it was at tlie breaking of bread that the disciples goiiig 
to Emmaus rocognised Jesua after the resurrection (Luke 
XHT. 30) 35) ; for, it ia said, he took the bread exactly as at 
the last supper, gave thanks over it, broke it in pieces, and 
distributed it to his disciples. And when Paul (1 Cor. x. 3) 
aays of the Israelites under Moses, that they had been all 
baptized in the cloud and in the Bca, had all eaten the same 
spiritual meat, and drunk the same spiritual driuk, he con- 
siders the manna and the water out of the rock likewise as 
signs prefigTirative of the bread and wine in the Supper of 
the Lord, in the same way as he considered the wetting by 
the cloud and the sea, as a type of Christian Baptism. Of 
the last supper indeed, the Christiana told each other of the 
mode in which Jesus instituted it on the last evening ha 
spent on earth ; but it admitted also of being represented as 
a counterpart to the feeding with Manna under Moses, and 
moreover in the character of a miraculous feaat : hence our 
Evangehcal history of the Loares and Fishes. It does not 
contain a feature whicli may not be derived from the 
Mo sai 00- prophetic type on the one hand, and the antitype of 
the Christian supper on the other. 

In the account given in the Books of Moses, there ia this 
peculiarity, that the feeding of the people with quails is told 
twice over. So also the Manna is twice spoken of (2 Mo3. 
xvi. ; 4 Moa, xi.). And it would seem to have been thought 
necessary to imitate this peculiarity in the Gospels. At all 
events the two first of these have each two accounts of 
Feeding respectively. These accounts are, in each instance, 
similar in the main, but differ in detail (Matt. xiv. 13 — 21, and 
xv.29,32— 39; Mark vi. 30 — 14, viii. 1—10). Onthefirstoc- 
casion Jesus withdraws into a wild region on the eastern shore 
of the sea of Galilee, on the second to a monntain in the neigh< 
bourhood of the same sea, which is also described as Wilder- 
ness ; on the first, tlie multitude that followed him stiiid with 
him u whole day until evening, on the second, three days ; on 
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the first the moltitade^ without women and children, amounted 
to five thousand^ on the second to four thousand men ; on 
the firsts it is the disciples who at first recommend Jesus to 
dismiss the multitude, that they may buy food ; on the 
second, it is Jesus who declares to the disciples that he will 
not send the people away fasting ; on the first there are five 
loaves and two fishes, on the second, seven loaves and a few 
fishes; on the first, there are twelve loaves remaining, on the 
second, seven baskets of fragments. But everything else, 
the hunger, which threatens the numbers that have flocked 
together, by reason of their prolonged stay, the doubt of the 
disciples as to the possibility of providing sufficient nourish- 
ment for them, the question of Jesus as to the provision inhand, 
the command to the people to sit down, then the prayer, the 
distribution, the satisfying of the hunger, and gathering of what 
remains, all these are told exactly to the same purport in both, 
in part in the same terms. Still, in both Gospels, reference is 
expressly made to the two narratives as relating two difierent 
events (Matt. xvi. 9, ff. ; Mark viii. 19, ff.). Now this 
indeed can scarcely be an intentional imitation of the double 
narrative in the Old Testament, but may easily be explained 
from the same cause, namely that the author of our first 
Gospel, as well as the compiler of the Pentateuch, found the 
same history in two diflferent sources given with somewhat 
varying details, and in a different connection, and took, in 
consequence, the double narrative of the same history for 
two histories, and placed them unhesitatingly close to one 
another. In this Mark followed Matthew ; Luke, as else- 
where in similar cases, only gives the first history (ix. 10 — 1 7) 
and omits the second, while John, likewise quite in his own 
manner, compounds his narrative out of features of both 
histories (vi. 1 — 15). He takes the five loaves and two fishes, 
the five thousand men and the twelve baskets of fragments 
from the first history of the Feeding ; on the other hand, he 
transplants the occurrence, as Matthew and Mark do the 
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second Feeding, to a monntain, represents moreover, as w 
done in the latter, the scene as being opened by an address 
of Jesus to the disciples ; and to his account, moreover, as to 
the second of the two first synoptics, there is snbjoined the 
demand for a sign from heaven and a confession of Peter 
(vi. 30, tf. 68, comp. with Matt xvi. 1, 16). 

K, after these preliminary remarks, we go through tha 
several details of the narrative, we shall find that the locality 
in which the miracle takes place, the wild district remote 
from human habitations, supplies on the one band a motive 
for the performance of it, while, on the other hand, aa 
in the case of the history of the temptation, it already 
existed in the Mosaic type. So also the time of day, tha 
late evening, does indeed supply a motive for what was to 
follow, but it points not backwards into the Mosaic, but 
forwards into the Cliristian history. The mode in which the 
disciples draw the attention of Jesus to the day being far 
advanced, and as a reason for either dismissing the people, 
or, which is the alternative he adopts, feeding them, reminds 
us of the request of the disciples going to Emmaus to stay 
with them, because it was towards evening and the day w 
far spent, whereupon follows the breaking of bread already 
mentioned (Luke xxiv. 29) ; it reminds us moreover of the ■ 
evening when Jesus sat at table with the twelve to eat the 
passover and to institute his holy supper. Jesus' meal of 
love and miracle is a supper. 

The beginning of the miracle creates uo difficulty on any 
supposition, whether, that is, it is introduced, as in the first 
account given by the synoptics, by a suggestion of the dis- 
ciples, or, as in the second, by Jesus himself expressing his 
compassion for the multitude, who have already been with 
him three days without sufficient food. On the other hand 
it is unintelligible, how Jesus, according to the narrative of 
the fourth Gospel, the very moment he sees the multitude 
coming to him, can ask Philip " whence can we buy bread 
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that these may eat V* The people came^ not to eat, but, 
according to the Evangelist's own statement, on accoant of 
the healing of the sick, and it was certainly not the business 
of Jesus, before anything else, and without any necessity, 
which, according to the Johannine narrative, did not exist, 
to look after the bodily support of the people. In fact, on 
reading the additional words of the Evangelist, that Jesus 
put that question to Philip in order to tempt him, we might 
understand the purport of the speech to be exactly the same 
as that of his speech at Jacob's well in Samaria, when the 
disciples had fetched means of support for him out of the city, 
and called upon him to eat. Then ho said that he had food 
of which they knew nothing. This the disciples understand 
of real food, which some one might have brought for him 
during their absence, while he is alluding to his performance 
of the will of Grod and the execution of his work (John iv. 
31—34). Thus, it might bo supposed, on this occasion also 
Jesus has in his mind a spiritual feeding of the people, and 
so the answer of Philip, that five hundred pennyworth of 
bread would not suflSce for such a multitude, would be only 
one of the regular misunderstandings in John, and the solution 
would be involved in the subsequent discussions contained 
in the sixth chapter, about the Logos as the bread of life 
given by God to men. But, as usual in the Gospel of John, 
this flight into the region of the spiritual, meets with an 
obstacle which brings it to the ground ; in spite of the ideal 
elements introduced, the material miracle goes on, and this, 
after being performed in all its material breadth, is again 
remodelled and invested with a spiritual character. But the 
Evangelist has this ideal perspective in view from the very 
first ; it is because he knows what he intends, at last, to make 
of the history of the Feeding, namely, without prejudice to its 
natural I'eality, a symbol of the spiritual nourishment of man- 
kind by the Logos, it is because the material clement in the 
history is, as it were, transparent to him, that ho represents 

VOL. II. s 
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Jesus as putting this question at the very outset^ a question 
which^ unless we place ourselves exactly upon his point of 
view, must appear absurd. 

The objections which, in the first account of the Feeding, 
the disciples make to the request of Jesus to them to give 
food to the people, in the second to his declaration that he 
cannot send the people away fasting, expressed in the one 
case by their pointing to the small quantity of their pro- 
vision, in the other by the question as to where suflScient 
nourishment is to come from in the wilderness, are indeed of 
the same description as the narrators of every detailed 
miraculous history are fond of introducing, in order to give 
relief to the accounts, but at the same time are prefigured 
both in the Mosaic, and also in the prophetic history. Jeho* 
vah declares to Moses his intention of feeding the murmuring 
people with flesh for a whole month even to satiety. He is 
met by Moses first with an objection founded upon the num- 
ber of the people, and then attention is drawn to what would 
be required to satisfy so large a host with meat for so long a 
time. In like manner when Elisha^s servant is commanded 
by his master to set before the sons of the Prophets the 
twenty barley loaves, the latter is met by the question, 
*' What! should I set this before a hundred men V (2 Kings 
iv. 43). Here also we see the fourth Gospel going further in 
the steps of the second. It is only in these two that the dis- 
ciples name a sum which would be required to provide food 
for the assembled multitude, and moreover the same sum, 
two hundred pence, doubtless as an amount which would ex- 
ceed that in the treasury of the society ; only that Mark says 
that this amount would certainly be wanted, John, on the 
contrary, that so much would not suffice for each to have 
but a small quantity. On the other hand, the assignment of 
the conversation, which in the other Evangelists the disciples 
carry on in common, to Philip and Andrew, together with the 
introduction of a lad as the bearer of the loaves and fishes. 
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is to be laid to the account of that dramatically picturesque 
manner of the fourth Gospel with which we are already ac- 
quainted. 

The provision in hand consists principally of bread. This 
is the result partly of the ecclesiastical tradition^ partly of the 
Mosaic^ and also of the prophetical type. For manna takes 
the place of breads and is frequently so called. The fact 
that the bread is in the form of barley loaves, that is, the 
cheapest kind of bread, and that John speaks of this alone, 
may be taken from the history of £lisha. The circumstance 
that an accessory consisting of meat is added to the bread 
corresponds to the Mosaic precedent, according to which, 
besides the manna, quails are also given to the people ; and 
that in the Evangelical narrative the accessory consists of 
fish— this might be derived, though not very satisfactorily, 
from the remembrance of the murmuring of the people for 
the fish which they had for nothing in Egypt, and from the 
expression of Moses, that to feed so many people with flesh 
all the fish of the sea must be gathered together. If we look 
to the other of the types to which we have drawn attention, 
the Christian supper, the fish, and the accessory of flesh at all 
might even excite surprise. It would not, indeed, have suited 
the disciples* mode of life, in their travels into the desert, to 
have carried wine as well as bread with them ; it is there- 
fore quite intelligible that in the history of the loaves and 
fishes the other element should be unrepresented, but where 
the fishes came from is a question that from this point of view 
is still enigmatical. We might, apart from the Supper, and 
supposing the miraculous legend to have had its origin in 
Gralilee, look upon the fishes as a local feature, as in these 
lake countries fish was a main element in the food of the 
people, and indeed among the proofs of his resurrection 
which Jesus gives to his doubting disciples, the consumption 
of a piece of broiled fish occurs; we might, moreover, remem- 
ber that the Apostles, some literally and all figuratively, were 
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iisliQrmeii, coDeeqaeiitl; the fishes were the most obviowfl 
things to coimect with the bread- 
But we are at once, and neceeearily, taken back to the 
Sapper, when we look at the description which the Evangel- 
ists give of tho distribution of the bread and the fishes by 
Jesus. It might, indeed, be said that the fact of Jesus, on 
this occasion as well on that of tho institution of the Supper, 
first blessing the bread with a prayer, was a part of the 
Jewish custom, and still more, here, of the intention to perform 
a miracle ; that his breaking the bread twice arose from the 
nature of it ; his distribnting it twice from the circimistaiiceB 
of tho case ; so that, consequently, no conclusion should be 
drawn from the similarity of his proceedings in both cases 
as to an internal relation of the one narrative to the other. 
But why then is the resemblance of the conduct of Jesus ou 
one occasion to his conduct on another so frequently and so 
industriously brought forward ? Why is the mode in which 
he acted on these occasions represented as a test by which 
he might I>e recognised ? As in this instance it is said of 
bi)T| that he took the five loaves and the two fishes, looked 
up to heaven, gave thanks, broke the bread and gave it to 
his disciples, so it is said, not merely at the institution of the 
Supper, exactly in the same terms, that he took the bread, 
gave thanks, broke and gave it to his disciples {Matt. xxvi. 
26) j* bat also in the scene at the sea of Galilee after the 
resurrection, Jesus takes the bread and gives it to them, 
likewise also of the fish (John xxi. 13) ;t and likewise after 
the resurrection, with tho disciples at Emmaus, " He took 
the bread, blessed it, broke it, and gave it to them ;" and it 

* It ia snid In Marh or tho flsbes. ti. 41 : Kai roue Svo ix^iat i,tipiin irSat, 
ax in Lake xxii. I', it is Boid of tlic oup tliaC Jesus garo il lo hie disdplea with 
tliv n*orcU^ AafiiTi rouro, cai /in/iipi'aart laurDic. 

I Here siso the wurds tal ri iij/apiov i/iitiaic, remind us ut the iiaovrwt tai 
Tb iror^pioi' (in Jufllin, Apol, i. 66; Kttl ri Torrnnav ufiaiaic), in the hialory rf 
Iha IiiatilutioQ of the Supper, Luke xxii. 20 ; I Cor. xl, ^5. ~ 
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was by this, '^ by the breaking of tbe bread/' that he, who 
np to that time had been unknown to them, was recognised 
by them as Jesus (Luke xxiv. 30, fif., 35). This, therefore, 
was the act in the performance of which the members of 
the Church took most pleasure in conceiving Jesus as being 
engaged ; it was that in which he continued to survive in the 
holy custom of the Supper, and it was upon this conception, 
independent of the act of instituting the Supper, that similar 
acts were referred partly to the days of his resurrection, 
partly to those of his natural life. And there is one point in 
which our history of the loaves and fishes prefigures the 
ancient Christian rite of the Supper even more accurately 
than the history of the consecration itself. In this Jesus was 
only in the company of his disciples, he therefore distributed 
the bread and wine to them alone ; on the other hand, at the 
Supper in the most ancient Churches there existed a double 
gradation, the bread and wine being delivered by the chief 
to the deacons, and then by them handed to the several mem- 
bers of the congregation,* exactly as in the history of the 
Feeding, bread and fish is first given by Jesus to the Apos- 
tles and then by them to the people. 

The absence of wine at these preliminary semblances of the 
Supper, admits of the same explanation as the circumstance 
that the celebration of the original Christian Supper is some- 
times only described as " breaking of bread'' (Acts ii. 42, 
46, XX. 7). The bread was always the substantial part of the 
repast. And the circumstance that here, as in John xxi, the 
bread is accompanied by fish instead of wine, may perhaps 
be explained from this, that with the Supper, in Christian 
antiquity, common meals, the so-called agapa:^ were con- 
nected. An allusion to these meals properly so-called, 
exceeding as they did the simple elements of the Supper, 
may be found in the fishes ; so that the history of the Feed- 
ing would have a reference not merely to the Supper in the 

* Justin Martjr, ApoL i. 65. 
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more reatrictod bousc, but to tho custom of tlie Cliristian 
love-feasts generally, the Supper included. Tlic compreheu- 
sivB Datoro of Cliristiaji love, which at these feasts fed also 
the poor mombers of tho Church, was represented in the 
history of tho Feeding as a product of the miraculous power 
of Christ, which richly provides food for all. Perhaps also 
from the custom which prevailed at these ancient Christian 
moats may bo explainod tho feature that, in the iirst account 
of tho Feeding, Luke represents the people as sitting down 
some in fifties, some iu hundroda : this may bo an allusion 
to the ma»tea into which a large company might divide itself 
at tho lovo-foasta. 

That a miracle is involved in t!io history of the Feeding is 
shown nnmistakeahly by the fact that Jesus distributes tho 
broken pieces of five or seven loaves, and of two or at all 
events only a few fiBlics, and that by theso pieces four or five 
thouBond men, together with tho women and children belong- 
ing to them, arc not merely satisfied, but besides tliis on one 
occasion twelve, on another seven baskets of fragments, i. e. 
a larger quantity than was originally there for distribution, 
remain. But it is not stated at what moment the miracle 
really toot pl.iee. Schleiermacher thinks that an eye-witness 
would have told us this for certain ; wo add, yes, if thero 
could be an eyo witness of an impossible event. If we en- 
deavour to ]>ut the thing plainly before us, especially the 
moment of the luiraculous increase, wo see the pieces, before 
coming into tho mouth and stomach of the people, pass 
throngh three sets of hands : the hands of Jesus, then those 
of the Apostles, lastly those of the multitude to be fed, and 
the miraculous increase may bo supposed to have taken placo 
under any one of these three processes. Supposing tho 
fragments of five loaves to have come into the hands of moro 
than five thousand mon without preceding increase, so as to 
grow in thetr hands, not having done so before, then only 
very small crumbs must have been carefully distributed by 
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the disciples to the people ; a conception that involves an 
amount of trifling which certainly was not in the mind of the 
Evangelists. There remain^ therefore^ only the hands of 
Jesus or the Apostles^ and it appears to be most in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the narrative to suppose that it was 
in the hands of him who looked up to Heaven and blessed 
the little store that the increase of it also took place. We 
may conceive this increase to have taken place in one of two 
ways : that either when Jesus had finished with one cake of 
bread or one fish^ a fresh one and then again a fresh ono 
came out of his hands ; or that each of the five loaves and 
two fishes grew under his hands^ that is, threw oflf new 
pieces, until in the case of the loaves a fifth part, in that of 
the fishes a half of the multitude was provided for, and that 
then another loaf and the second fish came into the series. 
And as John, certainly in the sense of the other narrators^ 
says that the baskets of fragments were collected from the 
five loaves, the occurrence must have taken place, according 
to their notion, in the manner last described, for in the first 
case the fragments would not have come from the five loaves, 
but each loaf would itself have been multiplied. 

But whatever conception we may form of the miracle, it 
involves, in any case, something so extravagant that we can- 
not be surprised if modem theology is anxious to get rid of 
it at any price. But in doing so the theologians should set 
about the task fairly and openly, admitting that the Evan- 
gelists here intend to describe a miracle, but that they do 
not believe it, and inasmuch as similar cases are constantly 
recurring in the (Jospels they are unable to look upon these, 
generally, as historical compositions. Instead of this we see 
in the passage in question a set of miserable shifts and de- 
lusive evasions contending with each other for the mastery, 
Schleiermacher, who in this case also takes altogether the 
ground of Paulus, finds in the words of Jesus in John (vi. 
26), that the people had followed him not because thoy had 
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seen mimcles, but because tliey had eat-en of the loaves, i 
indicatioQ that tho incroaae uf tho broad had been a natural ^ 
process. But as to wliat the miracles liod been which ths J 
people saw, ami what hud happened to the loaves — upon t 
point, with more cunning but loss candour than PauluB, he i 
avoids every explanation. Naturally — bcenuso on a neareP ■ 1 
examjiiation of the (juostion he cannot avoid seeing that even 
his eyo-witncBS Jolm describea the occun-ence as a miracle, . ' 
and understands the speech of Jesus to mean tliat the people 
looked upon the miracle which they had seen as important, 
not because it was a miracle, that is, a proof and reflex of his 
higher power, but only on its material side, as a distribution 
of bread. Tlio hypotliesis that a hospitable meal, provided 
by JcBus not through his own niiraeulous power but in a per- 
fectly natural manner, for the purpose of setting an example- 
of a man's sharing his own provision with others, operated- 1 
DpoB by popular recollections and expectations, quickly took. ] 
the form of a legend about a miraculous Feeding — this hypo-1 
thesis, according to fiase,* is only opposed by the fact ofil 
John's having been an eye-witness. But what is to be done,* 
as, according to the admission of the same theologian, " tli» I 
possibility of an increase in a quantity of nourishing sub- I 
stance, without cause asi^igned, is undeserving of seriona. 1 
thought ?" We know already what tho scientific investiga-i I 
tor of tho Life of Josus will do : he dismisses tho unwelcoma J 
eye-witness, whose presence, moreover, on the occasion oC'l 
Jesus' walldng on tho water (the narrative of which imme«.J 
diately followSj and which wc have already discussed), wouI4'l 
place him in a difficulty. It is true, indeed, that according J 
to the express account of the two middle Evangelists (Mark 1 
vi. 30; Luke ix. 10), the Apostles, i.e. the twelve who had 1 
been sent out (Iiuke ix. 1 ; Mark vi. 7), had just before re- 
turned ; but the dreamer John must have been bchindhandy I 
and on meeting afterwards with Jesus, and hearing 
* LiTc of Jcsiu, § 74. 
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history spoken of^ cannot have taken the trouble to examine 
into the actnal circumstances. According to Ewald,* it is 
impossible now to state with accuracy what was the original 
occasion of the narrative^ in which he sees simply an embodi- 
ment of the doctrine that where true faith is combined with 
genuine love, infinite eflects may be produced by the smallest 
external means. When the meaning of a miraculous history 
is understood to be so abstractedly moral as this explanation 
implies, we certainly require, if the origin of the Evangelical 
narrative is to be made intelligible, a special external occa- 
sion. In Ewald's explanation this occasion is simply an 
immaterial nonentity. Wo, who have definitely accounted for 
the origin of all the individual features of the narrative, are 
formally exempt from the necessity of suggesting this ex- 
ternal occasion. 

Of these features there still remain only the gathering 
together of the fragments and the number of the baskets : 
The gathering of fragments generally may appear on the 
one hand to be simply an imitation of the history of the 
manna, which is also gathered from first to last, and not 
merely the remnants. There is, however, a more defiuite 
antitype in the history of Elisha, who causes the twenty 
loaves to be set before the hundred Prophets, with the ex- 
planation, '' for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat and shall 
leave thereof.'* Then the writer continues, '' So he (the 
servitor) set it before them, and they did eat and left thereof, 
according to the word of the Lord ** (2 Eangs iv. 43, fl".). On 
the other hand, this gathering up of the remains of the 
miraculous feast, especially when the reason for it given by 
the Evangelist is taken into account, ''that nothing may 
remain,'' reminds us of the horror which the ancient Church 
had of any of the elements of the Supper dropping to the 
ground or being otherwise lost.f The fragments are gathered 

* Three first Eyangdists, p. 260. History of Christ, p. 320, fif. 
t Tcrtull. de Cor. Mil. 3. Grig, in £xod. HomU. xiii. 3. 
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into baskets. This was partly a matter of course; but the 
manua was also gathered into measures of a homer each. 
In one account the number of baskets is exactly twelve. 
This number may be copied from that of the Apostles who 
gather. In the other^ the number of baskets^ seven^ might 
seem to be taken from that of the seven loaves mentioned in 
the account^ possibly also from that of the seven deacons 
employed* at the celebration of the Supper. (Comp. Acts 
vi. 1^ ff. xxi. 8.) In the first number^ as well as in that of 
the twelve Apostles^ an allusion to the twelve tribes of Israel 
may at the same time be found ; but whether^ because only 
the remnants of the meal are collected into the twelve 
baskets^ those who had already feasted are to be understood 
as Heathen^ and the feast as the great Supper of the Heathen, 
by which the number of the twelve tribes of the Jews was to 
be by no means diminished — ^is a question but few readers 
would answer in the affirmative.f 



80. The Miracle at Cana. 



In the history of Moses (2 Mos. xvii.; 4 Mos. xx.), the gift 
of manna or bread is accompanied by a miraculous gift of 
water, and this also, in the expectations of the Jews, was 
transferred from the first Saviour to the second, the Messiah. 
Metaphorically also, in speaking of spiritual nourishment, 
the bread of underatanding was placed by the side of the 
water of wisdom (Ecclus. xv. 3) ; in the Apocalypse the water 
of life to which the Lamb leads his followers, whose stream 

* Comp. the passage from Justin quoted above. 

f Thus Luthardt, The Gospel of John, iL 44, to the effect that Jesus meant 
to imply this bj the command given, at the conclusion of his miracle, to gather 
into twelve baskets ; Volkmar, Religion of Jesus, p. 232, ff., supposes a fiction, 
alluding to the ministry of the Apostle of the Heathen. 
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springs forth from tlie throne of God and the Lamb^ plays a 
great part (vii. 17, xxi. 6, xxii. 1, 17) ; and even in the Gos- 
pel of John, Jesus speaks of a living water which he gives to 
men and which appeases thirst for ever (iv. 10, 13, flf.). 

On other occasions Jesus prefers to compare what he offers 
to mankind to wine, and moreover to new wine which should 
be put into now bottles (Matt. ix. 17). And in consequence 
of his mode of life he found himself contrasted in many ways 
and not much to his advantage, as a drinker of wine, with 
the Baptist who drank water (Matt. xi. 18, ff.). Moreover, 
the frequent comparison of the joys of the kingdom of the 
Messiah to a feast (Matt. viii. 11, xxvi. 29 ; Eev. iii. 20), to a 
marriage-feast, at which the Messiah appears as a bride- 
groom (Matt. xxii. 1 — 14, comp. ix. 15; John iii. 29 ; Eev. 
xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9, xxii. 17), suggested the idea of wine that 
rejoices the heart rather than that of sober water. 

John's calling was to baptize with water j he was to be 
followed by the Messiah with the baptism of the Spirit and 
fire (Matt. iii. 11 ; Luke iii. 16; John i. 26, 33). According 
to the accounts given in the Acts, the pouring out of the 
Holy Spirit upon the disciples of Jesus, did actually manifest 
itself by tongues of fire, resulting in phenomena which 
were ascribed by mockers to those men being filled with 
sweet wine (Acts ii. 13), the phenomena being on the con- 
trary the effects of the Holy Spirit. But if, on this occasion, 
being filled by the Spirit gave the impression that the effects 
of the Spirit were those of the heat of new wine, conversely a 
gift of wine might easily be taken as an image of the com- 
munication of the Spirit. 

The Baptist belonged to the old covenant, his baptism by 
water was but the last of those purifications, those works of 
the law by which, since Moses, the Jewish people had in vain 
attempted to gain the favour of God. The contrast between 
the new element that had come in Christ and the old element, 
between grace and the law, between the Son of God and Moses, 
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implying ttat it was only under the first conditions of this 
Beries that satisfaction and happiness aro to be attained, 
Tinder the last nothing but imperfection and diasatisf action, 
is especially involved in the principle of the fourth Gospel, 
" For the law," it is said at the conclusion of the preface, " was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Clirist." 
"And of his fulness," it had been said just before, "have all we 
received, and grace for grace " (i. 16, £f.). It has been cor- 
rectly remarked,* that in the narrative of the gift of wi 
Cana, exactly the same principle returns in the form of a facb 
that had been enunciated in that passage of the preface, as tq 
the relation of Moses to Christ, of the law to grace. 

If, as a parallel to the miraculous gift of food, a similar | 
gift of drink was to be ascribed to Jesus as the second Moses, 
or the divine Wisdom personified, all these conaidorationa I 
must have concurred in causing that drink to be represented | 
as consisting, rather in wino than, as in the case of its anti- 
type, in water. And then there came in the additional con- ] 
sideration which had principally coutribnted, in the case of I 
Jesus, to change the gift of manna into a gift of bread. It ] 
was impossible that a miraculous gift of food should bo attri- 
buted to Jesus without an allusion to tho Bread at the 
Supper. Quite as impossible to describe him as having, like 
Moses, miraculously supplied drink as weU, without thinking' 
of the "Wine at the Supper. Thus Paul (1 Cor. i. 3, ff.), in 
speaking of the water out of the rock in the wilderness, con- 
Bidera both it and the manua as types of tho two elements of 
tho Supper. But if the matter employed at the miraculous 
Feeding was the same as one of the elements of the Supper, 
it waa obvious to represent the matter of the miraculous 
supply of drink as corresponding to the other element of the 
Supper, consequently as consisting of Wine. Moreover, it is 
ble from this, why the narrative of the miraculona | 
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gift of Wine is found only in the Gospel of John. The three 
first Evangelists were satisfied with the history of the Feeding 
as prefiguring the Supper^ as they all give a special account 
besides of the institution of the Supper^ in which^ together 
with the Breads its other element also^ Wine^ has its proper 
place. On the contrary^ as the fourth Evangelist had^ as is 
to be explained below^ his reasons for avoiding all mention 
of the scene of the institution of the Supper^ he was called 
upon^ iu order that both the elements might be spoken of^ at 
all events indirectly^ in his Gospel^ to place a miraculous supply 
of drink by the side of a miraculous supply of food, a gift of 
wino by the side of a gift of bread. 

He makes it the beginning of the miracles which Jesus did 
(ii. 11) ; it would seem as though he had felt himself com- 
pelled^ after having illustrated the propositions of his preface 
with regard to the purpose and testimony of the Baptist^ to 
bring upon the stage^ as a sort of a prologue to his whole 
Gospel^ the passage quoted as to the relation of Jesus to Moses^ 
of grace to the law. On this principle, perhaps^ the form 
which he gives to the miracle may be explained. It would 
have corresponded to the Evangelical miracle of the Feeding, 
as well as to the Old Testament miracle of the oil performed 
by Elijah, if Jesus had increased a small quantity of wine, 
had made it sufficient for a considerable time, or for many 
men. Instead of that he changes water into wine. Moses 
also had opened his miraculous career by a change of water; 
only it had been the vindictive change of all the water in Egypt 
into blood. The first-fruits of the miracles of Jesus could 
not, indeed, be a miracle of vengeance; the blood into which he 
changed the water must not be real blood, but only the noble 
blood of the grape (1 Mos. xlix. 11 ; 5 Mos. xxxii. 14), which in- 
deed, as taken at the last Supper, is the sacrificial blood of 
the Messiah (Matt. xxvi. 28), the life-giving blood of the Son 
of Man who came down from heaven (John vi. 53 — 58). 

If, after these preliminary remarks we examine more closely 
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the Johannine account of the miraclo at Cana (ii. 1 — 11), we 
find tliat tho scene where it takes place, a marriage feaat, ia 
filed by the conception already mentionedj of tho kingdom 
of the Messiah under the figure of a feaat, and, more espe- 
cially, a marriage feast. Had the scone of such a feast been 
transplanted into the fiiture, or the description boon intended 
to be a mere comparison, as in Matt, ix, 15, xxii. ],£F. ; John 
iii. 29, then, by a figure probably taken from the Song of 
Solomon, Jeaus himself might represent the bridcgrooia ■ 
whoso bride ia sometimes represented to bo the Churdi 1 
(Ephea. v. 25 — 27, 29, 32, and the passages from the Rove-, 
lations above quoted). On tho other hand, in the case of ■ 
Bccne placed as an historical occurrence in tho life of Jesua, i 
the representation of it could not be given ; the bridegroom.! 
must bo a different person, Jesus himself can only be a gaesfc 1 
at the marriage ; but still ho is tho person from whom, in tha I 
end, tho enjoyment of the feast proceeds. For tho natural 
bridegroom {this is necessary aa a motive for tho rairacle) 
has not provided, or has not boon able to provide, a sufficient 
quantity of wine. 

The mother of Jesus points oat to her Son tho deficiency 
that has occnrrod, as in the first account of the loaves and 
fishes given by tho synoptics tho disciples call his attention 
to the fact that it is time to send the people away that they 
may buy food. But, as is clear from his answer, tho mother 
of Jesus gives him this information intending to make a 
demand upon his miraculous powers. The ensuing miraclo 
being the first, according to the Evangelist's own account, 
_ that Jesus did, and no account having been given of the 
miraculous events of his infancy, it appeared to tho narrator 
suitable that the mother of Josua should have been from the 
first aware of, or at all events have suspected tho existence 
of her Son's exalted nature. But while he exalts her by im- 
plying this, he degrades her on tho other hand far below her 
Son's unapproQchabk' dignity, by the abrupt retort which 
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Jesus makes. By the cutting words, " Woman, what have I 
to do with thee ?*' the fourth Evangelist appears to have in- 
tended to outdo the question of Jesus to his parents, '* Why 
sought ye mo? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ?^^ which the third Evangelist puts into the mouth 
of Jesus at twelve years of age (Luke ii. 49) ; but that this 
is too abrupt for him, will be the opinion of every one who 
does not consider that what we are dealing with here is not 
a condition of natural humanity, but the relation between the 
creative Word incarnate and every human authority, and that 
even that authority, which is otherwise most sacred, must bo 
repudiated by that Incarnate Word. Jesus adds, as a special 
ground for this repudiation, that his hour is not yet come. That 
of the day and hour of the Second Coming of the Messiah, 
and the end of the present period of the world no man knows, 
but only God the Father alone — this is the concurrent view 
of the three first Evangelists (Matt. xxiv. 36, xxv. 13 ; Mark 
xiii. 32 ; Acts i. 7), of whom the second extends that ignor- 
ance to the Son, the Messiah. There, God alone is the Being 
who knows, men (the Messiah being more or less expressly 
included) do not know ; in the fourth Gospel, a most import- 
ant point in favour of its fundamental view, the Son of God, 
the incarnate Logos is contrasted as the only Being that 
knows with men who do not know, and the day and the hour 
in question are not those of his future return but of his pre- 
sent glorification, first by miracles and lastly by his death. 
It is the latter that is implied when, as is frequently the case, 
it is said that the persecution of his enemies had no result, 
because his hour was not yet come (vii. 30, viii. 20), and 
subsequently that he knew and declared that his hour was 
now come (xii. 21, xiii. 1). Od the other hand, with regard 
to the time for his public entrance into Jerusalem, he main- 
tains, in opposition to his brethren, that it is not yet come 
(vii. 6, 8), as he here objects to his mother that it is not yet 
the hour for him to perform miracles : although in this case. 
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as well as in the former, bo does really and after a short 
terval acquiesce in the demand made upon him before 
time, Mary knows beforehand that he will do this, and upon 
thia knowledge directs the servants to do as her Son shall 
direct them. Thus she is again exalted. For though she 
bears in mind tho distance between herself and hjra who ii 
above all {iii, 31), still, knowing what she does, she is 
embarrassed or perplexed. 

Tho symbolical meaning of the six water-pots of stoi 
which, according to the custom of the Jewish ablution (of 
hands before eating. Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii, 2, ff.), stood 
hand, cannot be mistaken. Jesus oi-dors tliem to bo filled 
with water, thus getting the basis for his miracle. The 
statement of tho capacity of the pots, which was consider- 
able, and their being filled to the brim, is intended to imply^. 
that Jesua was he who gives of his fulness (i. 15), who, lil 
God himself, gives not his gifts with scanty measure (iii. 34] 

The pots, therefore, are filled with water, then the servanf 
at the order of Jesna, draw out, and bear to tlio Master 
the Feaat, who, having tasted the liquor, recognises it 
wiue, and better too tlian had before come to tabic. Wh( 
on this, the Evangelist uses the expression " tho water tl 
became wine," and further on, describes Cana as the pi 
where Jesus changed the water into wine (iv. -iG), 
moreover, he calls this change of water a miracle, in coi 
sequence of which tho disciples believed in Je^us (ver, 11), 
and ranks it as tlie first Galilean miracle, with a cure at 
a distance aa the second (iv. 54) : — when ho does all this he 
describes tho act of Jesus unmistakeably as a miracle, and 
the interpretation of believers is justified in the remark that 
any explanation that does away with tho miraculous element 
is not merely opposed to the words and the view of John, but 
also depreciates his credibility and capacity for observation,/ 
placing oven tho character of Jeans in an equivocal light.* , 

• Mrycr, ConiiiiCHlury on Ihc OoniH^l of Jolin, p. 108 of llic lliird ciliti 
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If we believe in John, we must believe in the mirade ; if 
we cannot do the latter, we must refuse to believe in the 
Evangelist, and that not only here, but as he narrates a series 
of miracles not less incredible, nay, as almost every word 
uttered by his Christ is as incredible as this miracle, we 
must do so throughout, and particularly as regards his giving 
us to understand that he is the Apostle John. The appli- 
cation in this case of Haso's solution, which supposes him to 
have been absent,* is the more ridiculous, as, according to 
ver. 2, the disciples of Jesus were invited with him to the 
marriage, and in the unnamed disciple who appears among 
those before engaged by Jesus (i. 35, 41) Hase himself 
recognises John ; the appeal of Schleiermacher and his fol- 
lowersf to the fact that nothing is said of the impression 
made upon the guests by the alleged miracle, and that the 
narrative generally is not vivid enough, is a weak juggle 
about an account which no honest reader can misunderstand ; 
while Neander^sj: attempt to substitute a mere potentializa- 
tion of the water for vinous properties, for the change of 
water into real wine, can only be called a result of imbecility of 
thought, as well as of faith, which deserves our compassion. 

There now follows a speech of the Master of the Feast 
which has caused the expositors much trouble in the attempt 
to show that the custom which is described in it as common 
existed somewhere or other in the world. The Master of the 
Feast says that every man puts before his guests the good 
wine first, and then, when they have well drunk, that which 
is worse. But, on the contrary, no man does this, because 
it contradicts the nature of the operations of the human mind, 
which requires a gradation of pleasure in the ascending scale. 
The Evangelist simply invented this alleged custom alto- 
gether, or rather appropriated it from a synoptic expression 

* Ufo of Jesus, § 50. 

j Among whom, in this disc, Ewald must be numbered, The Johannine writings, 
i. 149, ff. X Life of Jesus Christ, p. 271. 
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of Jesus. In compoaiug his narrative, he had floating ii 
mind bhat speech of Jesus in which the latter compared what -^ 
he offered to mankind with now wine. And, in Loke, he 
found appended to it {v. 39) the words : " No man also having 
drank old wine, straightway deaireth new : for ho aaith, The 
old is better." This passage in the third Gospel is intended 
to apply to the attachment of men to what is old (in this 
instance Jndaism and tho Jewish customa), and to their 
prejndice against what is new : and practical experience is 
appealed to in proof of tho assertion : our Evangelist intends, 
conversely, to show that the new element offered by Jeans is 
preferable to tho old, and that consequently in the miraculous 
narrative the wine that was given last tasted better than 
that before placed upon tho table by tho bridegroom. He 
endeavours, in his own jweuliar manner, to illustrate this by 
a contrast, but inasmuch as the question does not, in his 
narrative, as in tho paasago of Luko, concern the difference 
between wine that is old, i. e. grown in an earlier year, and 
new, t. e. of a later growth, but only that between wine put 
on tho table sooner or lator, that natural and frequently 
heard phrase in Luke, tho old is bettor, is converted into tho 
protended custom, but one which cannot be proved to hiivo 
anywhere existed, of first setting on the better wine, and tho 
fact that immediately after tho old the new has no taste, into 
the imaginary usage of putting the worse wine before tho 
guests after the bettor. 

Such is tho aymbohcal view of the miracle at Cana, in tho 
form in which it was some time since brought forward by 
Herder, without impugning its historical validity, most lately 
by Baur in particular who expressly rejects the latter. On 
critical grounds, tho only objection to be made to it is that 
the Evangelist does not say a word pointing to such a pur- 
port of the narrative, and especially that he does not, as he does, 
e. g. in the case of the miracle of the Feeding, connect with 
it spoeches of Jesus illustrative of this moaning. But this 
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very reference to the miracle of the Feeding, assists us in the 
solution of this difficulty. The two miracles of the gift of 
bread and the gift of wine are so essentially connected in form 
and substance, as well as by their common reference to the 
Supper, that the meaning of the one ccmnot be explained 
without that of the other, but the question was only this, 
whether the higher meaning of the miraculous gift of food 
should come under discussion on the occasion of the miracu- 
lous gifb of drink^ or the meaning of the latter on occasion 
of the former. The miracle of Food, appears in the synoptics 
nearly in the middle of the narratives about 'Jesus, and its 
position was assigned to it by reason of the connection in 
which it appears. And if the fourth Evangelist had reasons 
for placing the gift of wine at the beginning of his Gospel, 
it is easily intelligible that he might not be inclined to subjoin 
to the very first miracle described by hjm that lengthy sort 
of illustration. In order to introduce a gradual ascent into 
his Gospel, he gives, of the two first miracles (ii. 1, £, iv. 
46, ff.), a short and simple description ; the third is the first to 
which he annexes long dissertations, and these, in the case 
of the fourth, the account of the loaves and fishes (the walk- 
ing on the water is treated more as an appendix to this), in- 
crease in importance, until they culminate in the case of the 
last, the raising of Lazarus, though here, in consequence 
of the dramatic eharacter of the scene, they are carried on 
only in the form of a dialogue. In the discussions annexed 
to the account of the loaves and fishes, it was natural that 
Jesus should represent himself as the spiritual food of man- 
kind in every sense, his flesh as their meat, his blood as their 
drink, and diould also allude to the wine given at Cana, at 
least in its reference to the Supper. But the relation be- 
tween the old and new, Judaism and Christianity, as it was 
involved in the change of water into wine, had been already 
expounded before hand, in the passage of this preface dis- 
cussed above^ 

T 2 
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81. Thb Cursinq of the Fio-thee. 

The miracle of the cursing of the fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 
18—22; Mark xi. 12—14, 20—23), which we have loft to 
the last, being, as a vindictive miracle, the only one of ita 
kind in the Evangelical history (the Book of Acts has neveral 
such), is indeed as aocli a particularly difficult one, hut still 
on other accounts remarkably iustrnctive. For in the case- 
of this miracle, not only, aa in that of others, may the ele- 
ments be pointed out of which it is compounded, but also 
the different shapes which it had to pasa through before 
becoming a miraculous account, its changes, an it were, from 
the chrysalis to the butterfly, or from the tadpole to the 
frog, are still coexisting in the Old and New Testament. 

In a retroBpect of the past ages of Israel, the Prophet' 
Hosea, the Prophet who lias, soon after, the passnge aboot 
the Son or favourite of God, represents Jehovah as saying 
(ix, 10), "I found Israel like grapes in the wilderness; I 
saw your fathers as the first-ripe in the fig-tree at hep first 
time ; but they went to Baal-peor, &c." That is they re- 
quited the care which he bestowed upon the isolated and 
unprotected land by falling away into idolatry. The same 
image is found with a different turn given to it in Micah 
(vii. 1, ff.), when he exclaims, "Woe is me! for I am as 
when they have gathered the summer fruits, as the grape 
gleanings of the vintage : there is no cluHtor to eat : my 
soul desired the first- ripe fruit (i. e. fig). The good man is 
perished out of the earth ; and there is none upright among 
men, . . . the best of them is as a briar," &c. &c. 
Here the people is not, as above, the grape or early fig, but 
the fig-tree or the vine-branch, which, like the stripped stem 
after the vintage, gives no more fniit; degenerate Israel, 
throwing out no more good shootSj is a fig-tree barren of 
fruit. 
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Whether such a tree means a whole people or a singld 
man^ we are told in the New Testament what its just fate is 
to be, first by the Baptist (Matt. iii. 10), then by Jesus him- 
self (Matt. vii. 19). '' And now also the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees ; every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fimit is hewn down, and cast into the fire.'^ And in connec- 
tion, as it were, with the passage of Micah (and also with 
the parable of the Vineyard in Isaiah, chap, v.), Jesus on 
another occasion brings forward a parable of a znan who had 
planted a fig-tree in his vineyard, upon which for two years 
he sought fruit in vain. In the third year he again finds 
none, and then he commands the gardener to cut down the 
useless tree that only burdens the soil; but the gardener 
prays for a respite for this year, during which he will try 
every means to make the tree fruitful : if, then, it does not 
answer to their expectation, it may be cut down without 
further grace. Now it is remarkable that Luke, who alone 
has this parable of the barren fig-tree, passes over the history 
of the cursing of the fig-tree. Does he not appear to have 
been conscious that he had already communicated the essen- 
tial substance of this history in that parable, and in a less 
ofiensive form than that of a vindictive miracle performed by 
Jesus might appear to the Evangelist, who likewise is the 
only one who represents the demand made by certain disci- 
ples for a vindictive miracle as having been rejected by Jesus 
(Luke ix. 54, fif.) ? 

But the motive was there. No sooner was a word or an 
image of this kind found in the original Christian tradition 
than it became, if possible, a miraculous history. The severe 
possessor of the vineyard in the parable was God; the 
patient gardener, Jesus the Messiah ; the year's respite which 
he obtains for the tree, the acceptable year of the Lord 
(Luke iv. 18), the period of the ministry of Christ in Israel. 
But, as is well known, the time of this respite expired without 
result ; if it did so the gardener was ready to leave the tree 
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to ita fate, nay, the Messiah whom ho represontB was bimBel^ J 
according to the Christian view, returning in the clonda o 
heaven to execute this punishment in the place of God. 
Jeeua was supposed to have done this prefipuratively d 
his earthly Itfo to a troo which aymbolized unfruitful Isra 
still the ase, according to the words of tho text, could c 
appropriately he put into his hands, so that he might btti 
represented as cutting down the tree like a day labourer, bob J 
the proceeding was brought into connection with bis n 
cnlous power, and the barren tig-fcroo was witlicred by a woi 
from him. Tbia is the form in which the history is given I 
Matthew and Mark, and put into a conuoctiou which c 
one side bears traces of its original import, while on thft 1 
other these traces have entirely disappeared. For it is in 
tho last week of the lifo of Jesus, on one of his last walks 
from Bethauy to Jerusalem, that he is said to have noticed 
the barren tree, and to have passed judgment upon it. This 
is connected with the meaning of the history, in so far as 
that at that time tho incapacity of Israel for tho ealvatiotbfl 
offered by Jesus was fully proved. On the other hand, th^a 
dialogue between Jesus and the disciples, which both t 
Evangelists append to tho miracle, shows that in view of tha 1 
miracle itself they had altogether lost sight of the original 
meaning of the narrative. For, on the disciples observing 
witli surprise how soon tho fig-trcc was withered away, Jesus 
rephos, that if they have fsiith and doubt not, they shall not 
only do what had been done to the fig-trco, but also if they 
say to a mountain (Luke, in a similar speech on another 
occasion introduces a sort of fig-treo, xvii. C), "Bo thou 
removed and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be done," 
These speeches, which only obscure the real meaning of tho 
narrative, might have been added to it when it begun to bo 
looked upon only as a miraculous history; Luke has ] 
served for us, in connection with bis parable of tho lig-t 
tho sort of speeches which did originally belong to it. Tl 
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(xiii. 1) Jeans is speaking of the Gulileans^ whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices^ and of the eighteen 
npon whom the tower of Siloam fell^ and asks the Jews 
whether they thought that this had happened to those 
people because of any particular guilt. No, he answers, but 
unless ye repent ye shall all likewise perish ; and then he con- 
nects with this the parable of the Fig-tree. Only this would 
also be the moral of the history of the accursed fig-tree, 
and then it would have been addressed, not to the disciples, 
but, as in the first case to the Jews, to the effect that except 
they repent they would all perish like the Fig-tree. 

If then, in this case, as we have found in several others 
also, and as is natural when we consider the numerous diffe- 
rent sources open to him and Matthew alike, Luke has pre- 
served in his parable the pure and original form of this 
narrative, it appears on further consideration, if we look at 
the account as that of a miracle, and compare the description 
of it in Matthew and Mark, that Matthew^s is &om two points 
of view the more original. In the first place, he represents 
the fig-tree as withering in a moment at the command of 
Jesus ; and this, in the case of miraculous narratives, is the 
only test of real simplicity. If the performer of a miracle 
can produce the withering of a tree by a word he can as 
easily make the effect apparent immediately after the word 
has been spoken. Separating the two in the way in which 
Mark represents the tree as being cursed by Jesus on one 
morning, and then its decay as being observed by the disci- 
ples on the next, and not before, is pedantry and pragmati- 
cism. It did not indeed occur to the Evangelist, that the 
event might thus be made capable of explanation on natural 
grounds, a purpose for which his representation has been 
employed, all that he had in view was to make the thing 
more vivid and dramatic, but as by other similar modifica- 
tions he has only, by this attempt, weakened the strong and 
original form of the miraculous account. 
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Bat ho has made n still greater mistako by his addition of 
tho words, that tho timo of figa ivaa not yet. Not that he was 
wrong in saying so, if wo take the history by the Calendar. 
That time, the week before Easter, is not yet tho time 
for figa ; for tho early fig waa not ripe till June, the regular 
fig not till August, and when Josephus says of the shore dis- 
trict of tho Soa of Gahloe that it bears figs* ton montha in 
the year, this proves nothing for the rocky region of Judea. 
Mark adds those words in order to explain (what in the case 
of a particular tree may easily bo csplaiucd, even in fig-tirae, 
by disease or from local causes), wliy Jesus found no figa 
upon it : but in his eagemcaa to explain he overlooks tho fact 
that ho thus makes the act of vengeance performed by JesuB 
unintelligible. If it was not yet tho timo at which a healthy 
troG should have had fruit, tho cui-sing of it by Jesns had no 
moaning. So in this respect also Matthew takes the better 
course in not explaining tho barrenness of tho tree, i.e. not 
mentioning that at that timo no fruit whatever could properly 
have been on a fig-tree, and thus leaving open the possibility 
of explaining, at least from a certain point of view, tho con- 
duct of Jesua with regard to it. In tho moral precept and 
parable upon which our histoiy is based no timo of year ia 
named, but the period at which fruit waa sought in vain upon 
the tree is naturally supposed to have been that of the fruit- 
harvest. In tho form of a miraculous hiatory it waa trans- 
planted into the last day of the life of Jesus, and the cause 
of this, as we have seen, was probably a faint remembrance 
of its original meaning. But tho narrators who repeated the 
story, aud who were thiuking only of its miraoulous charac* 
ter, did not consider that by thua placing the occurrence 
they brought it into tho spring, n season unsuitod to it if 
looked upon as a subject of real history. 
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FOURTH GROUP OP MYTHS. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION AND ENTRANCE OF JESUS INTO 

JERUSALEM. 

82. The Tsaksfigubatiov. 

In a Jewish work * we read in the narrative, 2 Mos. xxxiv. 
29, flF. : " Behold, Moses our Teacher, of blessed memory, 
who was a mere man, God having spoken to him face to face, 
obtained so shining a countenance that the Jews feared to 
approach him ; how much must this be assumed of the God- 
head itself, and the face of Jesus must have shone fix)m the 
one extremity of the world to the other ? But he was not 
endowed with brightness of any kind, and was altogether 
like other men. Hence it is clear that we are not to believe 
in him.'* This is indeed from a late post -Christian writing; 
but the inference it draws is that which a Jew must have 
drawn iu the earliest Christian times so long as he saw, on 
the part of him who was held up as the last Saviour, nothing 
corresponding to the shining countenance of the first Saviour. 
Now it could not indeed be said of Jesus, as it was of Moses, 
that when he spoke with the people he was obliged to put a 
veil over his face on account of its brightness — ^because this 
was notoriously not the case* But so celebrated a feature in 
the history of Moses could not be left without a parallel in 
that of Christ; all that was required was to give it the 
proper character. 

Now we find, first of all, in the Apostle Paul, in a passage 
(2 Cor. iii. 7, S.) where he is giving utterance to his exalted 
feelings, as a Servant of the New Covenant, of the Spirit 
that giveth life, the words : ^^ But if the ministration of death, 
written and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the 

* Niizachon Votus, p. 40. 
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children of Israel could not steadfastly behold the fsico of 
Moses for the glory of liia countenance ; which glory was to 
Ibo done away ; how shall not the ministration of tho Spirit , 
bo rather glorious?" In this passage, indeed, it is not ' 
Christ but the Apostles who are contrasted with Moses, and 
the glory of the latter only understood in a spiritual sense. 
But -when it is said further on (ver. 13, 18), that they, the 
ministers of the New Covenant, do not as Moses did, who 
placed a veil upon his face, " But we all, with open tJico be- 
holding as in a glass the gloiy of the Lord, are changed into ' 
the same image from glory to glory ;" Christ himself also IB I 
brought into the comparison as the Being from whom the [ 
glory of his ministers ia reflected, and moreover allusion i 
made to the outward transfiguration which the risen Christ I 
has undergone, and which on his return his followers also 
shall undergo (1 Cor. xv. 43 — 49). 

Now it was always a subject of possible objection on the 
part of Jewish opponents that so much that was expected of 
the Messiah had not been performed by Jeaus during his 1 
earthly life, and must consequently be deferred to his second *j 
coming. And in order to guarantee this future performance, ' 
some preliminary proofs of it, as, e.g. of the raising of the I 
dead by the Messiah, wero mythically referred to the bygone I 
life of Jesns upon earth. Thus a necessity may have been J 
felt of representing also the glory of that Christ who hada 
risen again, and was to return in the clouds of heaven, a 
having appeared through the veil of his humanity, though 
transiently only, during his first presence upon earth. This, 
on one side at least, is the mode in which the history of the 
Transfiguration, as given in the New Testament, arose {Matt. 
xvii. 1— 13; Mark ix. 2—13; Luke is. 28— 3G). This 
history could not be unknown to tho Jewish writer quoted 
above, but no notice is taken of it, no doubt because it does 
not speak of a purmanent glory of the countenance of Jesus 
like that of Moses in the Old Testament narrative. Instead 
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of this^ as we shall see^ pains are taken in other respects to 
outdo the Mosaic history. 

The imitation of this in the Evangelical narrative is plain^ 
and indeed the events mentioned in 2 Mos. xxiv. 1^ ff. and 
xxxiv. 29; are combined. The theatre of the representation^ 
both in the New Testament and the Old^ is a mountain. In 
the latter, it is Sinai, in the former, as elsewhere in the history 
of the New Testament, a mountain without a name, but de- 
scribed, as in the history of the Temptation, as a high moun- 
tain. The number of persons whom Jesus takes with him 
for a nearer view of what was to happen to him is three, and 
they are those who form that small committee, with which we 
are well acquainted^ of the Apostolical college: as Moses 
had taken with him to the mountain, besides the seventy 
elders, three men in particular, Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 
(2 Mos. xxiv. 1, 9). The Evangelical narrative is connected 
with the preceding events by the date '' after six '^ (in Luke 
eight) '^ days,^' as it is said of Moses, that after the cloud 
had for six days covered the mountain, he was called up to it 
by Jehovah on the seventh (2 Mos. xxiv. 16). Moreover, 
there is, in each case, some resemblance in what follows the 
scene upon the mountain. When Moses, after his call, 
comes from the mountain with the three men, from whom the 
triumvirate that accompanies Jesus is copied (the illumina- 
tion of his countenance is indeed spoken of subsequently), 
the first thing that meets his eyes is the sight of the people 
dancing round the golden calf, and his first emotion is one 
of anger at the incapacity of the representatives he had 
left behind him (2 Mos. xxiv. 14), of whom Aaron had been 
even an accomplice in the preparation of the idol (2 Mos. 
xxxii. 15, ff.). When Jesus comes from the mountain his first 
sight is the boy possessed with a devil, and his first feeling 
one of displeasure at the inability of his disciples to drive it 
out. 

In both cases the glory of the countenance is developed 
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upon the mountain itself; for that of Moses also had 
become sluniug upon the momitaiii during his conversation 
with Jehovah, though this was not noticeable until he had 
descended again to the people. The cloud, moreover, and 
indeed a bright cloud, because the glory of God must be 
supposed to have been in it, ia likewise a feature taken irom 
the Mosaic history (2 Mos, xis. 16, isdv. 16, 18), But in 
the case of Jesus there is this addition, that besides his coun- 
tenauco, his clothes also became shining; and especially 
that he, as a glorified Being, takes the place of Mosea, while 
the latter, with Elijah, stands at his side in a subordinate 
position, nearly in the same manner as the two accompanying 
angels at the side of Jehovah in the history of Abraham. 

The object of Moses' ascent of the mountain was to hear 
the laws from Jehovah, and to receive the tables which he 
was to hand over to the people. No such instruction conld 
be required by the Messiah : he, in whoso time the law was 
to be written in the hearts of men by the pouring oat of the 
Holy Spirit (Jer. xxxi. 31, ff. ; Ezek. xi. 19, fi". j xxxvi. 26, ff.) 
must, above all men, carry it in his heart ; in his case the 
ascent of the mountain was only intended to exhibit him ta< 
his followers penetrated by supernatural light, and in com- 
munication with exalted personages of Jewish antiquity, and| 
moreover, as had already been done at his baptism, to bo- 
declared by God to be his Son. The presence of Moses was 
naturally called for by the similarity of what was now occur- 
ring to Jesus to that which had once occurred to the Lawgiver, 
and, generally, by the connection between the office of the 
Messiah and his own. The Messiah was, indeed, according 
to the interpretation of that time (Acts iii. 22, vii, 36), ho 
whom Moses had once proclaimed in the words {5 Mos. xviii. 
15) 1 " The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet 
&om the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me ; unto 
him ye shall lieai-ken," Moreover, if Mosea was now seen in 
friendly conveiaution with Jesus, it was proved that the former 
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saw in him^ not^ as was the view of Jewish wranglers, the 
destroyer, but the fulfiller of the law. 

But, besides the Lawgiver, there appeared upon the moun- 
tain of the transfiguration a Prophet as well — Elijah. Accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Malachi (iii. 23, ff. comp. Ecclus. xlviii. 
10, ff.), Jehovah was to send him before the coming of his 
terrible day of judgment, to move, if possible, the people to 
repentance. Hence it was a dictum of those learned in the 
Scriptures that Elijah must first come and restore all things, 
and that until the forerunner had appeared, the Messiah 
was not to be expected (Matt. xvii. 10). It is well known 
how Jesus himself (more probably the defensive tactics of 
the first Christians) was said to have endeavoured to 
weaken the proof drawn from the non-appearance of Elijah 
against his own Messiahship, by representing John the Bap- 
tist to be this Elijah (Matt. xi. 14; Mark i. 2 ; Luke i. 17) : 
they were satisfied with an imaginary Elijah, as the real 
Elijah was not to be had. But it is in the highest degree 
remarkable that, according to the Evangelical narrative, 
Jesus should, just after the appearance of the real Elijah, 
have referred his disciples to the unreal one, and moreover 
have referred to the latter because they looked for an appear- 
ance of the former. For after they descended from the 
mountain of the transfiguration, his disciples are said to have 
asked him : How then do the scribes say that Elijah must 
first come ? To which he answers. Certainly Elijah must 
first come ; but in fact he has already come (that is, in John) 
and not only not been recognised, but in fact maltreated and 
put to death, which shall be also the fate of the Messiah him- 
self (Matt. xvii. 10—13 ; Mark ix. 11—13). The question of 
the disciples can only mean — if, as we are convinced (comp. 
Matt. xvi. 16), thou art the Messiah, what then becomes of 
the maxim of the scribes, that Elijah must precede the Mes- 
siah, seeing that he has not preceded thee ? It is impossible 
that the disciples should have asked this question if Elijah 
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had appeared jost before, and quite as littlOj supposing them 
to have askeil it, would Jesua have referred them to the 
Baptist, and not simply to the real Tishbite whom they had 
just Been. On the other hand, that question of the disciples 
would have come in extremely well after the foregoing history 
of the confession of Peter ; and it has therefore been surmised 
that Matthew found it in this connection, and inserted, on 
hia own responsibility, the history of the TvnnsBguration,* It 
is. however, quite in the manner of onr synoptic Gospels, 
simply on account of a common subject, in this case the word 
Elijah, to put together two narratives, as frequently on other 
occasions, two texts, which in point of meaning have no con- 
nection. In this instance, indeed, not merely is this done, 
bnt the two histories formally exclude each other. Had Elijah 
just appeared, as is said, the disciples could not ask the 
question they are said to havo done, if they did ask the ques- 
tion Elijah could not have appeared just before. It is indeed 
a very naive proceeding to connect two such histories ; but 
it is exactly like Matthew to do so.f We can here distin- 
guish plainly between two layers of the tradition. The doubt 
of the truth of the Messiahship of Jesus, arising from tho 
prophecy of Malachi, was first mot by investing the Baptist 
with tho character of Elijah j then, when a pressure was put 
upon the bternl meaning of the prophecy, an attempt was 
made to exhibit the real Elijah. He could not bo represented 
as appearing publicly to all men, but only apart to one or two. 

* iCostlin, Synoptic Goepcls. p. 35. 

t Baur starts with JohD, and Qua his sense of the simplicity of tlic 
ovnoptics btoomcs obscarcd. So ho tries to introduce a muaning into this 
conver^tion, by artiScinlly interpreting tlie i^uMiion of the Apostles to 
imply that after tho appearance of Ettjoli it was unly their expectation that 
he would remain that was disappointed (Review of the laleat invcatigatiorB into 
the Goipct of Mark, Theological Annnal, 18G3, p. 78). Bat their nord* 
imply thftt it wu not his stay they were disappointed of, but his coming at 
oil, of wiiich, accot^g to the preceding histoiy, tb«7 could not bave beea 
disnppoini^ 
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For this purpose the history of the Transfiguration and the 
grouping with Moses naturally suggested itself. 

The two first Evangelists do hot say what formed the sub- 
ject of the conversation between Jesus and the two departed 
personages. Moreover, nothing depended upon it, as the 
object of the meeting was only to exhibit Jesus in agreement 
with the Lawgiver, and not without the Prophets associated 
with him. Luke says that these personages announced to 
him beforehand the death which awaited him in Jerusalem. 
But this was superfluous, as he had already himself prophesied 
this death (Luke ix. 22) . But there is no doubt that the 
purpose of the Evangelist is to represent the death of Jesus, 
that great stumbling-block to the notions of the Jews, as 
founded on the divine counsels of which his two associates 
were considered as the depositaries. The proposal of Peter 
to build tabernacles for Jesus and the two forms fix)m the 
kingdom of Spirits, to detain the grand supernatural appari- 
tion as something natural and material, is described by Luke 
and Mark as a misunderstanding, and the former represents 
all three disciples as overcome with sleep, as they appear 
subsequently in Gethsemane. By this, on both occasions, the 
distance between them and Jesus is intended to be indicated. 
While their Master is in the most elevated and mysterious of 
states, they were lying on the ground with their senses para- 
lysed. 

On the mountain of the transfiguration, as formerly in 
Sinai, there was a cloud containing the glory of God, who 
could not be supposed to have been silent on this occasion, 
any more than on that. His words were then directed to 
Moses, which the latter was commissioned to convey to the 
people, now, in accordance with the different objects of the 
scene, they are addressed to the disciples as a divine testi- 
mony to Jesus. They are the words from Isaiah, xlii. 1, 
comp. with Psalm ii. 7, which had already sounded from 
Heaven on the occasion of the Baptism of Jesus, only that on 
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this occasion, aa having a manifest reference to the history of 
Moses, the call to hear him is added to them, &om the pas- 
sage in which tlie Lawgiver promiaea to the people a Prophet 
like nnto himself (5 Moa. xviii, 15). 

Afler this account of the origin of the history of the Trans- 
figuration, there is only one view of it which need bo con- 
sidered with respect. It is that which sees in it an objective 
and miraculous occurrence, which believes in a supernatural 
brightness of the faee and gai-meuts of Jeaus, a real appear- 
ance of the two personages who had been long dead, and an 
audible voice of God from out the cloud. Whoever can 
admit these things BDriously, whoever, being himself con- 
vinced, stands on the same point of view as the Evangelist — 
to him indeed this narrative presents no difficulty, and we 
have uothiug to say against him, except that we doulit as to 
whether ho really is what he believes himself to be, and does not 
merely imagine it. On the other hand, all those explanations 
which attempt to represent the occurrence as half natural, or 
entirely so, are too miserable and absurd to make it worth 
while to dwell upon them. Who could suppose that in the 
change of the figure of Jesus, and the brightness which shone 
around hini, even Schleiermacher* sees an optical illosiou, of 
which, however, no more account can bo given, t. e. he will 
not allow the point to be more accurately investigated, 
because he is well aware that all closer investigation can 
only expose more fully the absurdity of the whole view : the 
two Personages, whom tho Evangelists suppose to have been 
and consequently describe as Moses and Elijah, were, ho 
imagines, secret adherents, connected, perhaps, with the 
Sauhedrim, an idea corroborated by the statement that they 
foretold his death to Jeans, as the deadly hatred of that body 
against him might bo known to men of this description ; an 
actual voice, indeed, is not supposed to have been heard at 

* 111 lib Lcclurca on the Life of Jotob. Likewise Huso, Life of Jeaiis, 
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all^ but the disciples^ after the manner of the Jews^ looked 
upon the optical illusion as a divine revelation about Jesus^ 
and later Hellenistic narrators misunderstood this revelation 
to have been expressed by an actual voice. Thus^ after the 
example of Paulus and Yenturini^ all the main points of the 
Evangelical narrative are happily set aside, Jesus was not 
really transfigured, Moses and Elijah did not appear, no voice 
from heaven spoke over his head. But then we are at a loss 
to know what, or whether anything of the sort, did occur to 
Jesus. Ewald appears to be of this opinion when he says,* 
that we are now unable to state of what lower materials this 
description is formed, but that its inward truth is plain, and 
that the higher materials, of which this inward truth avails 
itself for its representation, are in no way doubtful. By 
lower materials are meant, in the mysterious language of 
Ewald, the natural and historical foundations of a narrative, 
by higher materials the Old Testament conceptions and 
events, from which the narrative ia copied, the inward truth 
is the idea. So that Ewald means to say, that we cannot 
now know what historical element is at the bottom of the 
history of the transfiguration, but that its ideal truth is evident, 
and the Old Testament antitypes upon which it was formed^ 
anmistakeable. This is nearly the same thing as we say; 
only that we are not concerned to find a professedly natural 
occasion for what never took place, and, as to ideal truth, 
all that we see in the narrative is the Jewish opinion that 
Moses and Christ were antitypes of each other, and that a 
connection existed between Elijah and the latter. 

It is because of the Jewish-Christian character of the 
history that the fourth Evangelist omits it, or only adopted 
it in a form so changed that we cannot recognise it. Of this 
we cannot speak until we come to it further on. 

* Throe first Eyangelists, p. 274. Comp. History of CSirist, p. 338, ff. 
VOL. II. U 
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83. Tub Entrance op Jesus into Jeeusaleu. 

The history of the Trans6guration is followed in all the 
Bynoptica by only a few Bpeoches of Jesus. They represent 
him then as entering upon the eventful journey to the Pass- 
over at Jerusalem. Wo have already spoken, in an earlier part 
of tho work, of the mode in which, on tho subject of this 
joomey, tho throe first Evangelists differ, partly from one 
another, partly from the fourtli. Hero we are only con- I 
cemed with the conclusion of it {Matt. xxi. 1 — 11 ; Mark xi. j 
1—10 ; Lykoxix. 29— 3i ; John xU. 12—16). 

Among the contrasts which resulted from a comparison e 
passages of tho Old Testament, so different in their character, 
but all referred to the Messiah, there was one referring to 
the mode of his Advent. According to Daniel, vii. 13, he 
was to come with the clouds of Heaven ; according to 
Zechariah, ix. 9, to enter upon an Ass. This passage, in 
which in point of fact an ideal Prince of Peace was alluded 
to was, more correctly than many others, referred to the 
Messiah. " What says tho Scripture of tho first Saviour ?" 
it is said in tliat Rabbinical passage which we have already 
quoted so often.* Answer : " 2 Mob. iv. 20, we read : And 
Moses took his wife and his sons, and set them upon an aes. 
So also tho last Saviour, Zech. ix. 9 : Poor, and sitting 
upon an as8."t This contradiction between tho description 
taken from Zechariah, and that from Daniel, was reconciled 
by the Habbis, by explaining that in case the Israelites 
should prove worthy their Messiah was to appear majesti- 
cally in the clouds of Heaven, but if they were unworthy 
of him, he should ride in upon an ass in a poor and 



• Midrwcli Kobelelb. 73, 3. Sec ■ImTe, Vol. 1. p. 204. 

t This Att of MoHca and ihc Mesaiflb ia siipp<»ed to hATC been the soiae M-M 
Abraham hod siuldlei! when he wu preparing for Ibo Barrifico of luac. JoUtdft-a 
Bubeai. 79, 3. 
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needy condition.* The Christians reconciled the contradic- 
tion otherwise. They assigned the riding upon the Ass to the 
period of the first presence of their Messiah upon the earthy 
that is^ to the earthly life of Jesas^ expecting his coming with 
the clouds of Heaven on the occasion of his future second 
Advent. Since in the passage of Zechariah^ in so far as it 
represents the King as entering meekly seated on the animal 
of peace (nothing is said of poverty), there seemed to be 
involved an opposition to the expectation of the Messiah 
current among the Jews, in which he was represented as a 
mighty warrior, it might indeed be supposed that Jesus on 
entering the Capital had chosen to ride upon an Ass, with the 
intention of recalling the passage of Zechariah to men's 
minds, and by this palpable demonstration to divest himself 
of the character of Messiah who was to be a warrior and a 
poUtician. For we have above explained that the royal dignity 
attributed even in Zechariah to the Coming Personage, did 
not necessarily carry a poUtical meaning. If, therefore, we 
are unable to do what has lately been often done, that is, 
reject as unhistorical the whole of the entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem upon an Ass, we shall certainly soon discover thus 
much, that the Evangelical narratives about it are formed, 
not so much upon a given fact, as upon Old Testament 
passages and dogmatic ideas. 

The clearest proof of this lies in the description of the first 
Evangelist, whose account of the entrance of Jesus contains 
an impossibility which he cannot have taken firom any source 
of information about a real fact, however much distorted, but 
only from a passage in a Prophet which he himself mis- 
understood. He tells us that the two disciples sent by Jesus 
to Bethphage, brought from that place, in accordance with 
his directions, an ass and its colt, spread their clothes upon 
both animals and set Jesus thereon. Now, if we are to 
imagine how Jesus could have ridden upon both beasts at the 

* Gemara Sondhedr. f. 98, 1. 

u 2 
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same time (and considering tiie shortness of the distance 
the notion of a change from one to the other is quite in- 
admissible), onr understanding is paralysed, nor does it 
recover itself until we look more accurately at the passage 
of Zechariah, quoted by the Evangelist. " Bejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion (the words. Tell ye the daughter 
of Zion in Matthew, are fixmi Isaiah bdi. 11), behold, thy 
King Cometh unto thee ; he is just and having salvation, 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an 
ass.'' Now, every one who has the least acquaintance with 
the poetical language of the Hebrews, knows that by these 
words not two animals are meant; but the same animal, 
which in the first part of the verse is called an ass, is, in 
the second, more accurately defined as the foal of an ass. 
There is no doubt that, in general, the author of the first 
Gospel knew this as well as we do, but as he saw in this 
passage a prophecy of Christ, he thought that on this occasion 
he must understand it literally, and understand the words as 
applying to two animals. Having thus, as he thought, done 
full justice to the prophecy, he considered that his task was 
accomplished, and did not set himself the further problem of 
realizing to his own mind the possibility of one Messiah 
riding upon two asses. 

In this Luke and Mark do not follow him, but are satis- 
fied with one animal. Their description does not on this 
account approve itself as the more original, for the feature 
in question comes from the passage of Zechariah, and to 
this Matthew keeps closer than they do, following it as he 
does literally and blindly, while the two others, doing the 
same, do it with a certain amount of reflection. Of the 
two animals spoken of by Matthew, they choose for the use 
of Jesus not the dam but the foal. But this again is the 
result of an unhistorical reflection which they betray by the 
addition that Jesus ordered them to bring a foal upon which 
no man had sate. This condition was not brought out in 
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the passage of Zechariali^ but the foal of which the passage 
speaks might be understood to be of that description, and 
moreover met the view that, as subsequently only a tomb in 
which no man had been laid (Luke xxiii. 88) was worthy to 
receive the sacred body of the Messiah, so now only an animal 
on which no man had sate was worthy to carry him. More- 
over, it is self-evident that this is a reflection far more 
suitable for a subsequent narrative than for Jesus himself 
who, if he rode an animal never ridden before, could only 
expect the procession to be disturbed, and the impression 
which he wished to make destroyed. 

But the original Christian legend was not satisfied with a 
general fulfilment of the prophecy of Zechariah by Jesus 
riding into Jerusalem upon an ass ; the Ass of the Messiah, 
it was supposed, must have been destined for his use by a 
higher Providence, and, as the Messiah, he must have^ known 
where the Ass intended for him was standing bound, and 
had only to be fetched away. He must have known this all 
the more, as in an Old Testament prophecy the Messiah was 
expressly described as he who binds up his ass. In the 
blessing of Jacob the dying Patriarch says of Judah, but in 
terms that might apply to Shiloh, so often understood of the 
Messiah (1 Mos. xlix. 11) : " Binding his foal unto the vine, 
and his ass's colt unto the choice vine /' thus Matthew had 
here again his two asses, the older one and the young one, 
while all had the tethered ass which Justin Martyr does, in 
fact, in accordance with the prophecy, represent as being 
tethered to a vine at the entrance of the viUage.'i^ The 
Evangelists have nothing about the vine, but represent Jesus 
as only saying to the two disciples whom he despatches, 
that when they come into the village before them, they will 
find an ass bound. The passage from Jacob's blessing was 
not so present to their minds as that from Zechariah, but it 

♦ Apol. L 32. 
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very naturally occurred to that of the Martyr, as it is certain 
thattlio boginning of the Evangelical nturative was origiEally 
as much taken from the formor as the rest of it was from 
the latter. Properly speaking, it might certainly have been 
expected that, in accordance with the passage from Gonesis, 
tho Messiah would liavo bound hia ass to the vine on dis- 
mounting ; but the assumption that it was already standing 
bound gave at the same time an opportunity of a proof bcii^ 
afforded of the supernatural knowledge of tho Messiah, and 
in addition of the power of his Messiauic calling, if the dis- 
ciples hud only to say to tho owner of the ass, that the 
Messiah had need of it, to obtain tho loan of it without 
opposition. The fourth Evangelist avoids all these details, 
and simply says that Jesus found a young ass and mounted 
it. But this is only because when ho notices the prophecy 
of Zechariah he is only concerned with the retrospect of tlie 
raising of Lazarus, to which he passes on immediately after 
(vor. 17, IT.). 

But the prophecy of Zechariah did not merely assert that 
the Messianic lluler should enter Jerusalem uponan Ass, but 
also called on the Capital on this occtision to shout and 
rejoice ; as also the passage of Isaiah whic!i the first Evan- 
gelist, in consequence of its resemblance, combines ivith that 
of Zechariah, commands that the daughter of Ziou should 
bo told that her Saviour cometh. According to the descrip- 
tion of tho throe first Evangelists this ia tho character which 
tho multitudes that accompany him give to Jesus, by the cry, 
" Hoaaima to tho Son of David, that cometh in tho name of 
Jehovah !" and by spreading out their garments and strew- 
ing the road wiUi palm branches; tho Capital, in which, 
according to the history as given by tho synoptics, Josub is 
as yet unknown, is thus thrown into confusion, and the 
people ask, who this is? upon which ho ia represented to 
them to ho Jesus, the Propliet from Nazareth in GaUlec. 
According to John, on the contrary, the crowds are from the 
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city itself^ and on hearing of the approach of Jesus who was 
not unknown in Jerusalem^ go to meet him with that shout 
and those offerings of homage^ and the reason that is alleged 
for this solemn introduction is the raising of Lazarus. 
With the exception of this last feature, including even the 
offence taken by the Pharisees and the reply of Jesus, of 
which the account given by the Evangelists is not uniform, 
all that is here told might have so happened : but even if 
nothing of it had happened, the narrative was a natural 
result of the prophetic passage taken in a Messianic sense. 



i 

i THIRD CHAPTER. 

Mythical History of the Passion, Death and 
Besurbection of Jesus. 



i FIRST GROUP OF MYTHS. 

i! 

THE MEAL AT BETHANY, AKD THE PASCHAL MEAL. 

\ 84. 

The Meal at Bethany and the Anointing. 

It is one of the most ancient of the Evangelical tradition 
that JesuB, shortly before his Passion, was anointed wit! 
precious ointment by a woman on the occasion of a suppe 
at Bethany (Matt. xzvi. 6—13 ; Mark xiv. 8 — 9 ; John xii 
1—8). This history was especially valuable to the Christen 
dom of the earliest ages, as is shown by the words whic 
Matthew and Mark put into the mouth of Jesus at the time 
^ Wherever in the world this Gospel (but it is scarcely pos 
sible that Jesus should thus have spoken of 'a Gospel 
meaning thereby his own history) shall be preached, ther 
shall also this be told for a memorial of this woman.'' Ac 
cording to this we might have expected that the two firs 
Evangelists would have preserved for us the name of th 
woman, or something more definite about her; as this is nc 
, the case, it is clear that the earliest Christendom was not s 

much concerned to know who had anointed Jesus, as thi 
he had been anointed. And, therefore, not only is Bctban 
named as the locality, but the house in which the occurronc 
took place and the owner of it. The reason of so muc 
stress being laid upon the fact that Jesus was anointed befoi 
his passion is given us by the narrative in the expressio 
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which it likewise puts into the mouth of Jesus^ that in that 
she poured that ointment on his body, she did it for his 
burial; or, as Mark rightly explains the expression of Mat- 
thew, that she came beforehand to anoint his body to the 
burying, while the turn given to the words in John, that she 
had preserved the ointment for the day of his burial, oblite- 
rates the original meaning of the words till they are almost 
unintelligible. But the importance thus attributed to this 
anticipation of the anointing can only be satisfactorily ex- 
plained upon the supposition that the anointing of the body 
of Jesus at the proper time, that is, on the occasion of his 
burial did not, in fact, take place. This, according to Mat- 
thew and Mark, was really the case ; according to Luke it 
was intended but not done, and John is the only one who 
asserts that it was actually performed at the expense of an 
entire hundred-weight of spices. These statements involve 
questions to which we shall return at the proper place. 

But these utterances of Jesus only form the conclusion of 
the scene which has been introduced by the appearance of 
the woman with the box of ointment, which she pours out 
upon the head of Jesus. This act is first censured by the 
disciples, who point out how much good might have be^n 
done to the poor for the value of the precious ointment ; it 
is then defended by Jesus as a virtuous deed, as the poor are 
always there, and opportunities of doing them good, while 
he, and with him the possibility of showing him love and 
honour, will soon be withdrawn from them. It is not im- 
possible that all this may have been really said as it is 
recounted. But the next speech of Jesus, explaining the 
Anointing by the woman as an anticipation of the anoint- 
ing of his dead body, looks very much as if it were evolved 
out of the consciousness of the Christendom of the earliest 
period, which was pained at the fact that there had been no 
Anointing of the Body of the Master on the occasion of 
his burial. A similar supposition, therefore, as regards the 



preceding speecli naturally auggesta itself. We may sappose 
the exiBtoDce in the oarlieat timoa of Christianity of an exag- 
gerated feeling for the poor which looked upon benevolence 
towards thom in tho sliapo of iilmsgi^'ing as the only really 
good work, and on the other hand rejected as waat« all 
ornament or decoration in worship. This imimaginativo 
Ebiouitiah tendency was here met by a feeling of the nocea- 
Bity of a personal worship of Cliriat — and it is signilJcant that 
it is the fourth Evangelist who gooa bo far as to see mere 
hypocrisy in the objection taken to such expenditure on tho 
ground of the poor, that it is he who considers avarice to 
have been tho real motive for it, and accordingly, instead of 
the disciples generally, into whose mouth Matthew puts it, 
Mark having mentioned indefinitely some of tbom, ho attri- 
butes it to Judas, the thief of tho treasury and subsequent 
traitor. Naturally ; if the censure passed upon the expense 
incmred for tho person of the Jewish- Christian Messiah was 
inadmissible, it can, as against the divine creative Word 
incarnate, have only been passed by the representative of 
abandoned profligacy. 

But, impossible as it was, on tho stand-point of the fourth 
Groapcl, that any one of the weak but honest cloven should 
begrudge the ointment — only tho abandoned twelfth could 
do tliis — quite as impossible was it that an act ao graceful, 
so appropriate to the dignity of the Son of God, ahonld be 
performed by an unknown person: it muat have been per- 
formed by the most hearty and cordial worshipper of Jesus. 
Such a person was, as we have soon above, suggested by tho 
author of tho third Gospel to that of the fourth in that 
Mary, tho sister of Martha, who in Luke indeed is noithor 
ropresentcd as living in Bethany nor as taking part in tho 
Anointing, but while her sister is preparing a hospitable 
reception for Jesus on his journey, sits at his foot listening 
to his words, is complained of to Jcsua by her busy sister 
for doing so, and is defended by him {Luke x. 38—42). She 
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and no one else must have been the woman who anoints him : 
as on that occasion she sate at Jesus' feet^ so also on this^ 
she must have anointed not his head^ as Matthew and Mark 
say she did^ but his feet : she must have used for that pur- 
pose not merely an indefinite quantity, but a whole pound of 
costly spikenard to the value of three hundred pence. In 
giving a more definite description of the ointment as well as 
in the statement of its value in figures, the fourth Evangelist 
here takes as his copy the representation given by .the second, 
as he frequently does in the introduction of features that tend 
to realize and strengthen his account. 

John, following Luke, chap, x., had, as we have seen above, 
associated with the two sisters Lazarus as their brother, and 
thus Simon the Leper is excluded from the narrative of the 
Supper, and Lazarus who had been dead and raised again by 
Jesus is substituted for him. But he is not put altogether 
in the place of Simon ; he does not appear as Simon does in 
the character of the master of the house and host, but only 
as one of those who are sitting at table ; Martha waits, in 
the same way as she had, in the narrative in Luke, busied 
herself much with waiting. We see here that the fourth 
Evangelist docs not intend exactly to contradict the tradi- 
tional account which connected the Anointing with the house 
of Simon, so he leaves him out and names Lazarus, but with- 
out quite putting him in the place of the former, so that wo 
do not know, on reading his account, who it was that really 
gave the feast to Jesus, and can only guess from Martha's 
waiting that, according to Luke, it was her household or that 
of her brother in which Jesus was entertaiaed. 

But the fourth Evangelist has one feature pointing in a 
direction quite difierent from that of the anecdote about 
Mary and Martha told by the third. The fact that he dififers 
from the two first in representing Mary to anoint not the 
head but the feet of Jesus might, in default of any other, 
admit of the explanation that it is founded upon the state- 
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ment of Mary's having &atc, according to Luke, at Jesas* 
feet; but she also dries his feet witli her hair, and thia ia i 
featore of so peculiar a character that we arc compelled to 
ask what it means and whence it comoa. As regards tho 
first, wc might look upon it aa a sign of hoart-felt and meek 
submission, and thus, possibly, as the result of the Evan- 
gelist's own imagination : but if it is found in another 
Evangehcal narrative, wo shall bo compelled to assume a 
connection between the two, and if it appears to be mora 
essentially a part of the other account than it is of this, we 
shall bo further compelled to assume that the former was the 
source from which ours is taken. In fact it is found, and 
found witli every mark of originality, in the account of the 
anointing of Jesua by a sinful woman, which is peculiar to 
Luke alone (vii. 36 — 50). There are many indications from 
which we may gather that this history ia not foreign to that 
which we are considering, i.e. is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, tho narrative of an entirely different occurrence. It 
must strike us at once that Luke knows nothing of any other 
Anointing, that therefore, in him, this anointing by tha 
sinful woman, which he does not indeed placo at Bethany 
and in the last days of Jesus, but in the period of his ministry 
in Galilee, takes tho place of tho Anointing at Bethany. In 
Luke, moreover, it not only takes placo ou the occasion of a 
supper, but the master of tho house and giver of the feast 
has tho same name as he of Bethany in Matthew and Mark, 
namely, Simon, only that ho is described not as a Leper but 
as a Pharisee, as befitted the part he had to play in contrast 
with the sinful woman. Moreover, as in Matthew and Mark, 
the woman carries her ointment in an alabaster box ; as in 
their account she is attacked, not indeed aloud by the disci- 
plea, but by the master of tho house in a murmur to himself, 
and defended by Jesua, though the attack as well as tho de- 
fence, in accordance with the chaiigo in the persouality of tho 
m, arc ouch r|iuto different. 



I 
■ 
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Bat how can this cliange be explained^ and is it conceivable 
that of the woman who is the subject of much praise, who, 
firom a feeling of profound reverence, emptied her box of 
ointment on the head of Jesus, either tradition or modifica- 
tion by a writer should make an accursed sinner, who in a 
spirit of penitence wetted the feet of Jesus with her tears, 
dried them with her hair, covered them with kisses, and 
moistened them with ointment ? Here we must remember 
that the history of a woman who was accused before Jesus of 
many sins, as well as that of the woman who anointed him, 
formed part of the most ancient Evangelical traditions. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews is said to have contained it, and 
Papias also to have given it.* Of the sinful woman in Luke 
it is expressly said (ver. 47), that her many sins were for- 
given ; on the other hand, she is not really accused to Jesus, 
but the Pharisee only thinks within himself that if Jesus had 
been a Prophet he must have known what sort of a wor- 
shipper he had got. But we find in the fourth Gospel an 
account, which is indeed attacked by criticism,t but which 
is, if not originally a component part of this Gospel, very 
ancient. 

It is the sketch of the adulteress (viii, 1^11), a womap 
who is expressly accused before Jesus of only one sin in 
which she had been caught, and was taken by him under his 
protection. 

It is clear at once that a narrative of this kind, if Luke had 
it before him in the Gospel of the Hebrews, must have been 
especially welcome to that disciple of Paul; and quite as much 
so that he could not be satisfied with it in the form in which 
we now read it in the Gospel of John. In this account the 
woman appears throughout as passive, she does not seek 
Jesus but is dragged to him by others ; moreover while she 

* See Enscb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 39, 17. 

f See, 4f. g, Ewald, The Johannine Writings, i. 270. On the other hand its 
genuineness is defended by Hilgenfeld, The Gospels, p. 285, ff. 
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standB before him she performs no act of any kind, but her ac- 
cusers, Pharisees and Scriboa, avail themselu'es of tho oppor- 
tunity to put a captious question to Jesus, who disarms them 
by appealing to tbeir own coneciousnesa in a manner which, if 
looked at from an historical point of viovr, is extremely im- 
probable. It was absolutely necessary for Luke, in accordance 
with his point of view, to represent the impulse of the sinful 
woman for salvation as an independent one, her approach to 
Jesus as spontaneous. The profligate son, though forced by 
necessity, had still formed hia own resolution to return to hia 
Father, had done so, and confessed hia sin ; Zaccheus, the 
chief pubhcan, had climbed a tree from eagerness to behold 
Jesus J the Pubhcan in tho Temple, praying for forgiveness, 
had beaten his breast. So also the sinful woman must have 
exerted herself in some way or other to obtain the indul- 
gence which Jesus showed her. Such exertion might be 
considered aa having been involved in the Anointing, and aa 
the woman who is said to have performed this was not named 
by the older Evangelists, nor anything else more definite 
stated about her, a combination of the two narratives was the 
less difficult, as the description of a man or woman t 
sinner, had, in the spirit of the Gospel, nothing degradin 
ib, repentance being aasumod. But as an humble sinner the I 
woman was not to approach the head, but only the feet of ] 
Jesus; the first thing with which she wetted the latter must 
have been her tears of repentance; she conld not have c 
dered her hair as too good to dry the foot of the Lord, wluch I 
she had bathed with her tears, nor her lips to touch them with I 
kisses, nor tho most precious oil wherewith to anoint them ; 
all features which serve the purpose of illustrating, in the 
most striking manner, the proud omission on the part of the , 
Pharisaic host of the corresponding duties which courtesy 
required. In connection with this, the speeches which are 
here interchanged, not between Jesus and his disciples, but 
between him and tho Pharisaic host, havo for their subject 
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not the expenditure of the ointment, but the character of the 
woman who anoints. While the Pharisee regards her as a 
person of abandoned character, and one who degrades even 
Jesus by her approach, Jesus represents the Pharisaic self- 
righteousness as the source of want of love, the forgiveness 
of sins claimed by the sinner and granted by him as the 
source of humble love, in a parable which in many respects 
may be looked upon as the counterpart to the parable of the 
King who reckons with his servants (Matt, xviii. 23 — 35). In 
both there are two debtors, the one with a larger, the other 
with a smaller, debt : only that in Luke both are indebted 
to the same creditor, in Matthew one of the servants to the 
king, the other to his fellow-servant. In Matthew the 
servant to whom, at his request, the king* has forgiven the 
larger debt, refuses to forgive the smaller to his fellow- 
servant, and is consequently set up as an example to be 
avoided : in Luke, conversely, he to whom much is forgiven 
is also he who loves most (that is, the creditor who has 
forgiven him the debt, as nothing is said of any one who was 
indebted in turn to him), and it is only said of him to whom 
little is forgiven, or who, like the self-righteous Pharisee, 
thinks he has little occasion for forgiveness, that he will love 
little. 

We have, therefore, here a group of five narratives, the 
middle one of which is, I, that of Matthew and Mark of the 
unknown woman, who at a supper at Bethany had anointed 
the head of Jesus, had been censured by the disciples for her 
extravagance in doing so, and defended by Jesus. On 
the extreme left of this narrative stands, II, that in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews about a sinful woman, who was 
accused before Jesus, and by him (probably, as we no longer 
have the original narrative) dismissed uncondemned, with 

* Here both parables coincide also in expression. Matt xviii. 25: fii^ Ixovrot 
ik a{fTOV diro^ovvai— . Luke vii. 42: /ii) ex^vrutv dk airiav dwodovvai — . 
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the recommendation to sin no more; on tho extreme r 
m, that of Luke about the two sistera Martha and 1 
one of whom recoivoa Jcsna in her house and aorves 1 
industriously, while the other sits listening at his feet, and ia 
defended by him against the oensurea of her sister. Tha.J 
first and second of these histories is combined by Luke, IV"»J 
in his narrative about the sinful woman who anoints the feeilJ 
of Joaus ; tlie first and third by John, V, in hia murattva ■ 
about Mary's Anointing him, only that he haa, at tho samo j 
time, out of the fourth composite narrative of Luke, about tha I 
Anointing by the sinful woman, introduced tho featiu-es rf 1 
the Anointing of tho feet, and the drying with tho hair, a 
suitable to the sensitive character of hia Mary of Bethany. 



85. The Passoveu, and Isstitotion op the Last Supfee. 

Tho Meal at Bethany waa of importance to the Christendom 
of the earliest period, on account of tho Anointing of Jesus, 
which had taken place at it, as an anticipative compensation 
for the non-payment of that honour to him after his death. 
So also was the Passover, which lio had eaten at Jorusalom 
with hia followers shortly before his death. This was be- \ 
canse there was a connection between it and the memorial , 
meal, the repeated celebration of which formed the real centre J 
of the life of the Church in tho fu^t ages of Christianity. 

So important an event required, above all, a correspond ingf I 
introduction, TheFounder of the Supper of the New Covenant I 
must, it was supposed, even in tho mode in which he arranged I 
the Supper (Matt, sjn-i. 17—19 ; Mark xiv. 12—15 ; Luke I 
xxii. 7 — 13), have shown his high Omnipotence. In the J 
same way as, when hia entering the Capital in a manner 1 
corresponding to his dignity waa under consideration, ho had 1 
only to send his mesaengcra, who had only to mention the j 
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need of the Lord, in order to persuade the chief inhabitant 
of the neighbouring village to give up his beast of burden for 
his use, so on this occasion he has, according to Matthew^, only 
to send his disciples to a friendly citizen of the Capital, with 
the announcement that the Lord intends to keep the Pass- 
over at his house with his disciples, in order to obtain, with- 
out delay, the use of the required room all ready for his pur- 
pose. Now even in this, as there is no reason for supposing 
any previous arrangement with the owner, in the sense of 
the Evangehst there is something miraculous implied, whether 
that miraculous element is to be understood to have consisted 
in the magical power of the word of Jesus, or in an arrange- 
ment of Providence in his favour. We have the miraculous 
element, even without taking into account the difficulty, if 
not the impossibility there would naturally be, considering 
the press of strangers at the time of the Passover, in finding 
on the morning of the first day of the Feast, a place in the 
city disengaged for the evening. ' 

There was, however, an obvious inducement to bring for- 
ward the miraculous element in a more palpable form, as this 
history of the engagement of a room resembled very closely 
the model of that of the ass for the entrance into Jerusalem. 
That this was the case we see in Mark and Luke, in the cir- 
cumstance that in their description, Jesus is represented as 
sending, not, as in Matthew, his disciples generally, but, as 
he does for the ass, two of them . only (according to Luke, 
Peter and John) ; then, as in the first case, the two mes- 
sengers are to find an ass bound, and as formerly Samuel 
had foretold to Saul that, as a proof of his gift of prophecy, 
he should meet certain persons, some of them bearing food 
and drink (1 Sam.x. 2, ff;), so in the two middle Evangelists, 
Jesus here foretells to the two disciples that when they came 
into the city, they will be met by a man with a water-pitcher, 
whom they are to follow into the house into which he enters, 
and to ask the master of the house, in the nanie of the 
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Teaclier, for the room in which he can eat the Pftssover with 
hia disciples ; upon which the man will show him a large 
upper room, already provided with aoats; and thore they a 
to arrange the feast : all of which tiuTJS out accordingly. 

TliG fourth Evangelist has omitted the whole of this liiBtory ^V 
as he has that of tho Entrance. In tlie case of the latter, ho 
repreeeuts the asa as being found by Jesus, without any moro 
definite statement of tho mode or tho manner. In thia case 
he represents a feast as being prepared, without saying where 
and how (xiii. J, if.). But is tho meal of which he speaks 
really tho same with that described by tho synoptics ? It 
seems not ; for while tho synoptics doacribo their meal ex- 
pressly aa that of the Passover, John gives tho clearest in- 
dications that the meal ho describes was a meal before the 
Passover, and instead of the institution of the last Supper, 
which the synoptics represent as taking place during the time 
of eating tho meal, John speaks of a Washing of Feet which 
JcsDS performed upon his disciples during that time. 

According to Matthew, on the first day of nnlcavoned 
bread, the discip4es go to Jesus, with tho question, " Where 
wilt thou that wo prepare tho Passover for thee ?" and then 
when the' room has been engaged, it is aaid further that 
Jesus sat down with the twelve (Matt. xxvi. 20), according 
to Luke {xxii. 15) declaring that ho had greatly desired 
once more to eat that Passover with them before his Passion, 
Here then we have the Passover, which, according to the ordi- 
nance of Moses (2 Moa. xii.}, was to be eaten on tho evening 
of the 14th of Niean.* ITie evasion which assumes that 
perhaps Jesus, whether foroseoing that his death was to 
occur tho following day, or in compliance with a custom re- 
quired (only unfortunately not capable of being proved) by 
the oicessivo number of visitors to tho feast, enjoyed tho 
• According to Uie" Jewish method of beyiuDing Ihcdnj ol six o'clock in tbo 
rrimiag, tbe time appoiolcd for entiDg the Fuvhol Lamb bulongcil properlj to 
the fifteenth of Nisun, a£ the beginning of thia high festival ; but, oa in the above 
pu«Rge it in, in the ordinary phraseology, reckOBcd to the fourteenth. 
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feast a day too soon, is contradicted not merely by Luke, 
who describes the day as that on which the Paschal Lamb 
must be killed (xxii. 7), but in fact by Matthew as well, 
when he speaks of the " first day of unleavened bread,'* 
which, according to the Mosaic ordinance (2 Mos. xii. 15, 
18), was the 14th, and certainly not the 13th of Nisan. 

On the other hand, not only is there no hint whatever in 
John that the meal in question was the Passover, but when 
it is said (xiii. 1, ff.) that Jesus, conscious on the one hand 
that his end was near, and on the other of his exalted dignity, 
did, at a Supper this or that, before the Passover, the meal 
spoken of cannot have been the Passover, but must have been 
an earlier one. And when the order given by Jesus to Judas 
to do what he does quickly, is interpreted by the disciples 
to mean that Jesus commissioned him to buy what the Society 
might want /or the feast (xiii. 29), the feast, and especially 
that of the Passover, was still to come ; for all sorts of things 
had to be bought for it, and that this was not yet over is 
most unquestionably clear from the fact that on the next 
morning the Jews refuse to enter into the prastorium of the 
heathen, so as not to pollute themselves, but to be in a con- 
dition to eat the Passover (xviii. 28). 

If, however, in consequence of the manner, so obviously 
different, in which the synoptics on the one hand, and John 
on the other, describe this meal, an attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish two meals, one of which, with the Washing of the 
Feet, took place on the 13th, the other, with the Supper,* as 
the Passover, on the 14th Nisan, we are immediately con- 
vinced from other circumstances, that, on the contrary, both 
parts refer to only one meal. For according to John as well 
as according to the synoptics it is during this meal that the 
treason of Judas is foretold by Jesus, and during it, or at all 

* Thns, e.g, Hess ; more lately, among others, Rope, Historico-critical treatise, 
to prove that the Snpper of the Foet-washmg, John xiii, is not identical with 
that of the Fassoyer (1856). 
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events immediately after its closo the denial of Peter li 
wiaOj and moreover the latter is spoken of by John, who i 
sapposed to describe the earlier meal as a thing that is to 
take place before the next cock-crow (xiii. 38). This datum 
shows at the Bame time, what indeed ia clear enough without 
it, not only from tho introduction of the Johannine narrativej 
which repreaents the Wasliing of the Disciples' Feet as the 
last proof of Jesus' love for thorn, but also from tho farewell 
addresses and the departure to the place of arrest, which are 
connected with it, that John as well aa the synoptics intends 
to describe the last sapper of Jesca with his disciples. But 
as this one and last meal of Jesns in tho synoptics is as plainly 
the Passover-meal itself, as it is, in John, a meal on the 
evening before, we have here a contradiction, as entire as a 
contradiction ever was, and in which one side must be 
wrong.* 

The fact that there are still theologians who in the face of 
this plain statement still deny the contradiction, clearly shows 
that in theology a standard prevails totally different from 
that of simple truth ; and the further fact that in the endea- 
vour to get rid of it they set to work in opposite ways, one 



* The (bllowiDg table will show tbo relation between the two de«(Tiptio(u, 
■nd abo the eonrse of erenta in the PacaioD-in-eek : — 
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party seeking to draw over the synoptics to the opinion of 
John^ the other John to that of the synoptics, others to find 
the one account as well as the other possible,* only shows 
that they are induced to attempt the solution, not by any of 
the texts on either side, but by that extraneous interest which 
is indifferent as to which side has to give way, provided both 
are brought under one roof, i.e. the historical credit of both is 
saved. That neither may be wrong, one of the two must sub- 
mit to the greatest wrong, i.e. the violent distortion of their 
plain words and unmistakeable opinion. Here runs the 
boundary line between those theologians with whom we can 
still treat intelligently, and those whom we must leave to 
themselves, and to the principle in the service in which they 
have enlisted. 

By this, however, we do not mean that all those theolo- 
gians who recognise in this point the contradiction between 
the synoptic account and that of John have thereby rid them- 
selves of every prejudice. For if it is asked which of the two 
sides is supposed to be right and which wrong, the faithful 
adherents of John range themselves around their master, who 
cannot be wrong, because then they themselves, with their 
modem faith pinned upon him, would be wrong. That is a 
consideration as untrue and erroneous as any; historical 
testing is a court of justice which has to find its verdict un- 
concerned about possible consequences. If the fourth Gospel 
cannot prove its own credibility fi-om its own evidence in 
behalf of itself, the verdict must and will be given against it, 
whatever may be the amount of displeasure and embarrass- 
ment thus caused to modem theology. 

Following this principle, if we test the two contradictory 
accounts, that of the synoptics, according to which the last 
Supper of Jesus was that of the Paschal Supper> on the 

* The first bj (amoog others) Wieselcr, Chronological Synoiwis, p. 334, ff. ; 
the second by Weizel, The Christian Passover of the three first ccntaries, 
p. 315, ff. ; the third by Schlciermacher in his Lectures on the Life of Jesus. 
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evening of the 14th, and tho day of his death the d 
the Paschal feast, the 15tli of Nisan, is at all events t 
oldest. It is admitted indeed that all our three first 
Evangelists wrote after the destruction of Jerusalem, but 
Tised sources in which, to a certain extent, much moro 
ancient Palestinie traditions about Jesus were found. More- 
over, in the dispute as to the cclebi-ation of the Passover, 
wliich in tlio second half of the second century repeatedly 
broke out between the Church of Asia Minor and that of 
Rome, tho custom of keeping the 14tli Nisan aa the day on 
which Jesua ate the Paschal Lamb with his disciples, by the 
celebration of the Supper on that day, appears aa the ancient 
tradition in support of which the people of Asia Minor ap- 
pealed, in particular, to the example of the Apostle John. 
Meanwhile their opponents also, in order to justify the obser- 
vance of the Easter Supper, without reference to tho day of 
tho month, on the day of the Resurrection, i.e. on tlie Sunday, 
and not before, appealed to the tradition of the Chnrch ; the 
dispute was, like all regular ecclesiastical disputes, not of an 
historical but of a dogmatic character.* Clinging to the 1 4th 
Nisan as the day of the Jewish Passover was looked upon e 
later times as Judaism, disregard of tho day WM.a considcreel | 
as identical with releasing Christianity from Judaism ; henoej 
we see shortly after in the Eastern Church tho men of pro 
gi-ess, as for instance an Apolliuaris of Hierapolis, and lat 
still a Clemens of Alexandria on the side of the RomiH| 
observance. To establish tliis, it was now said that Jcsu] 
celebrated tho Supper on tho day before the Passover, ho dij 
not eat tho Paschal Lamb, bat while the Jowa wore eating iti 

• With rogard to this dispnlc, compnTO Euseb. &i?1. Hist., y. H, CIiroB.I 
P*Mbnl. AImc. ed. Bonn. I., 13, ff. Bnnr. Crltioil Examination of [he Cnnonioi" 
Ooapelt, p. 334, IT ; Cliriatianit; a! the throo tint centuries, |i, 15G, fT. ; Ililgai-I 
Alil, Paschal Duiputa of Lhc Ancient Church (18G0); Canon an<l Criticism of 
the Now Testameul, p. 219, IT. Bc!<idcs these, Critical Treatises lij liolh 
author* iu Zcllur'tThcoloBival Aanuulii owl UilgcarcU's Juiuuul i.f bdcuUQc 
Thculot?. 
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he was subjected to the Passion ; he was, indeed, himself the 
real and true Paschal Lamb, the Son of God, of whom the 
Lamb had been but the unessential type. This was the 
chronological realization of the notion already suggested by 
the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. v. 7), that Christ, our Passover, was 
sacrificed for us ; but the same thought also lies at the bottom 
of the account of the fourth Evangelist. Jesus ate no Paschal 
Supper before his Passion, but represented iu his own person 
the Paschal Lamb : for on the same day and during the hours 
during which the typical Paschal Lambs were being slain on 
the altars of burnt-offering in the Court of the Temple ho was 
shedding his life-blood on Golgotha as the true Lamb of God.* 
Apollinaris, about a.d. 170, refers to this account of the fourth 
Gospel, at the same time drawing attention to the fact that 
the opposite view, which appeals to Matthew (if not modified, 
as Apollinaris seems to have done, according to John)^ brings 
the Gospels into discrepancy with each other. 

We may thus penetrate John's motive for giving the repre- 
sentation which he does ; wo understand why ho placed the 
last Supper of Jesus on the day before the Paschal Supper, 
and the death of Jesus on the day of this Supper, and con- 
sequently antedated by one day the account of the older 
Evangelists : it was the endeavour, most intimately connected 
with his point of view from first to last, to represent Jesus at 
the culminating point of his ministry as no longer taking 
part in the bygone Jewish Festival, but as laying the founda- 
tion of a new religion by substituting his own death for it. 

Easy however as it is to see how, according to this, the 
fourth Evangelist may have given an unhistorical account of 
these matters, it is in the same degree difficult to assume 

* I avail myself here of the striking words of a very orthodox theologian, 
Kraflfl, Chronology and History of the four Gospels, p. 130. It is perhaps tbii» 
typical relation that induced John (xii. 1) to place the Supper at Bethany, at 
which Jesus was anointed for his death, on the sixth day before the Passover, 
i.c. the 10th Nisan, on which, according to 2 Mos. xii. 3 — 6, the Paschal Lambs 
were selected. Comp. Ililgenfeld, Gospels, p. 208; Ancient Christianity, p. 40. 
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tJiat tlie synoptios can be right in their chronology. The 
Passover indeed presents no difficulty, hut, all the more, 
what is said to Iiave taken place during the night and on the 
next day. That the Sanhedrim, on a night so sacred as 
that after the eating of the Paschal Lamb, and on a day so 
sacred as was the following first day of the feast, should have 
not only sent out armed servants for the arrest of Jesus, but 
have undertaken, ptTsonnlly, to form a court, to go through 
the trial, to pass judgment, and lay an accusation before the 
Procurator, and then have induced Ihe Komans to cxecate 
the sentence of death ou such a day — all this is extremely 
improbable. Servants indeed, though it is not expressly 
stated that they were armed, are represented by John aa 
having been dispatched by the High Pneats and Phariaeea to 
seize Jesus on the principal day of the feast of Tabernacles 
(vii. 45, eomp. 32), and, according to ActSj xii. 3, ff., Horod 
imprisoned Peter during the days of unleavened bread, 
though he certainly intended to defer his condemnation and 
execution until after the feast. We are very imperfectly 
informed as to the arrangement of the judicial system of the 
Jews in reference to their Sabbatical Calendar, and that of 
their festivals, as Josephus on this point says vorj- little, and 
the statements in the Talmud are in many ways obscure, and 
also contradict each other. ITius we learn from it, indeed, 
ou the one hand, that the Sanhedrim met on the Sabbath 
and feast-days, but not in its usual place : but it is not said 
that these meetings wore for the administration of justice j 
nay, the administration of justice is spoken of elsewhere aa 
one of the things forbidden on the Sabbath. But as regards 
the execution of a sentence, we have a statement of the 
Kabbi Akiba preserved from the time of Hadrian : Who- 
ever says anything against the scribes is taken up to Jeru- 
salem at the time of one of the three gi-eat festivals, in order 
to be then put to death, that the people may take warning. 
It is not, indeed, said that the execution was carried out on 
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the very day of the feast ; but there is less difficulty in con- 
nection with this, as the sentence, at all events, was executed 
by the Romans.* 

It is, however, further maintained, that independent of 
everything else the account of the synoptics is inconsistent 
with itself, as they describe the day of the execution of- Jesus 
by an expression which contradicts their own assumption 
that it was the first and greatest day of the Passover, and that 
consequently the preceding Supper was the Paschal Supper. 
They describe it (Matt, xxvii. 62 ; Mark xv. 42 ; Luke xxiii. 
14) as the preparation day, or the day before the Sabbath; 
but it is objected that the first day of the Passover, having 
like all other first days of the numerous festivals, itself the 
rank of Sabbath could not have been called so, and that this 
description must have been transferred from an older repre- 
sentation, according to which the day of the execution of 
Jesus, as is said in John, was not the first day of the feast^ 
but the day before. It is to this circumstance, they maintain^ 
that the statement of Luke refers, that the women prepared 
spices and ointments on the evening of the burial, and 
rested, according to the law, over the following Sabbath 
(xxiii. 56). Had the day of the death and burial been the 
first day of the Passover, they could not have occupied them- 
selves with the preparation of spices on it any more than on 
the Sabbath following it ; and it is only in John, it is said, 
that the haste to take the Body down from the Cross in the 
evening with reference to the sanctity of the following day 
has any real meaning, as in his account the day of execution 
is the day before the Passover, and so the following day the 
first day of the Passover. But, even in John the day of 
execution is described as the preparation day, not for the 
Passover, but for the Sabbath (xix. 14), and the reason that 

* Comp. on this subject, Blcek, Contribntions, L 140, ff. GfrSrer, The 
Siinctuary and the Truth, p. 197, ff. 
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IB given why tto next day sliould not be desecrated, ia noi 
that it wa3 the first day of the Feast of the Passover, 1 
that it was n Salibath (xix. 3 1 ), and it is only by the addition 
of the words that that day was a high day, i. e. especially 
Bacred, that its character as being at the samo time the firat 
day of the feast is alluded to. If, therefore, we see in the 
fourth Gospel, in which the Sabbath is also the feast-day, its 
character as the Sabbath predominating, that Gospel stands 
ill this respect on the same ground as the three former, who, 
of the two days placed in juxtaposition, consider the second, 
the Sabbath, as the more sacred, and it is obvious to sappoao 
that at that timo in similar cases it was so considered, and 
indeed it quite corresponds to the spirit of late Judaism to 
attach such importimco to the Sabbath above everything else. 
At all events, as Bauer rightly remarks, what was or was not 
consistent with the custom of the Jews at that time, must have 
been better known to the author of the first Gospel who stood 
in so close a relation to Judaism, and still closer to the Paloa- 
tinic sources of history, from which he took his own, than to 
us at the present day. If, thci'efore, ho did not hesitate to 
assert that Jesus was condemned and crucified on the first 
day of Easter, wo may fairly be satisfied with this statement. 
It is in the same circumstance which induced the fonrth 
Evangelist to antedate the last Supper of Jesus by a single 
day, and out of the Passover- Supper to make a Supper the 
the day before, that we have to look for his reason for 
making no mention, on the occasion of the Supper which ho 
does describe, of the Institution of the Last Supper {Matt. 
sxvi.20— 29; Mark siv. 1 7—25 ; Luke xxii. 1-1— 20). That 
the Supper was known to him as a Christian rite would be a 
necessary assumption, even if it were not clear from his sixth 
chapter that it was so ; but the persuasion also that it was 
instituted by Jesus himself on the occasion of his own Last 
Supper was already in the days of the Apostle Paul so 
genond throughout Cbristondoui that it must have been 
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known to the author of the fourth Gospel oven without tho 
synoptics. But upon the point of view of the fourth Gospel, 
the Last Supper of Jesus could in no way have been repre- 
sented as a Passover-Supper. Quite as little, upon the same 
point of view, could he be supposed to have instituted the 
Supper on the occasion of it, if the last was not to appear as 
an offshoot of a Jewish custom. It might indeed be said 
that it could not appear so if the Last Supper of Jesus was 
placed on the evening before the Passover : tho fourth Evan- 
gelist, having so placed it, might confidently represent Jesus 
as instituting the Supper during that meal. But, as is clear 
from the description of the synoptic Gospels, the Institution 
of the Supper by Jesus was, in the conception of the most 
ancient Church, so closely connected with the Passover, that 
a last Supper of Jesus, or even any Supper at all to which 
that Institution was appended, would always have been 
looked upon as a Passover, and whoever did not wish to 
acknowledge the Supper as having been instituted on the 
occasion of the Passover would have had to represent it as 
not having been instituted at a Supper at all. And in that 
case it might have been not instituted in any ritual form 
at all, but only invested with a symbolical meaning, as is 
actually done in words in the sixth cliapter, but with typical 
miracles in the account of the gifts of Wine and Bread found 
in the Gospel. Thus the Supper was indeed unmistakeably 
intended and founded by Jesus, but founded not in a real 
and material manner, but in that mystico-ideal way which is 
peculiar to tho Gospel* of John, and not in connection with 
the Jewish custom of a Feast, but as something new in which 
the exclusion of the old was taken for granted. 

This last point is brought out by the fourth Evangelist in 
a manner which might seem at first sight as tending again to 
a connection with the usages of the Jewish Passover. Christ 
having died about the time when the Paschal Lambs wore slain, 
and his bones not having been broken as being those of the 
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true Paschal Lamb (of which further on), one of the soldier* 
pierced his side with a spGar, and immediately there fiowed 
thereout blood and water, that the Scripture might be ful- 
filled which says ; " They shall look on him whom thoy huTB 
pierced" (John lix. 33 — 37; comp. Zech. xii, 10). They 
had pierced, that is, the Son of God, whose blood is driuk 
indeed (John vi. 55), not merely in the spiritual but also in 
the material sense at the Supper; on which occaaion the 
water which flowed with the blood from the wound in the 
side, beside its reference to the water of Baptism, might at 
the same time refer to the water which according to the 
custom of the earliest Christians used to be mixed with the 
wine of the Supper.* While, therefore, in the synoptio- 
Grospels, Jesus partakes of the Jewish Passover, and founcU 
the Last Supper in connection with its usages, in John he 
dies as the true Paschal Lamb, that is, as the Son of God, 
who yields himself for the sins of the world, and pours fortli 
from his wounded side the drink of Life, typified indeed by 
the bloody sacrifices of the Jews, but which now for the first 
time, at the Chriatian Supper, is really and truly present. 
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according to tlio representation of John, 
neither the Paschal Lamb was eaten at the Last Supper of 
Jesus, nor the Supper of the Lord instituted, then was the 
form deprived of all its proper meaning ; for the announce- 
ment of the Treason and tho Denial, which was all that re- 
mained, was not sufficient to maintain it in its original im- 
portance. And the author of the fourth Gospel did not wish 
entirely to dispense with it, partly because it had obtoiuod 
• Jiisiiii Marl, AfKil '■ 65. ""- 
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that importance in the Christian tradition^ partly because it 
might serve as a desirable foundation for the farewell speeches 
which he wished to introduce into this portion of his narra- 
tive. He was obliged, therefore, to consider of a substitute : 
if possible one of such a description that, on the one hand, 
like the distribution of bread and wine it bore the character 
of a symbolical act, and on the other stood in close connec- 
tion with the loving and farewell speeches which he proposed 
to add in this place. According to his general practice he 
took a survey on this occasion also of the synoptical accounts 
before him, to see whether they did not present some mate- 
rial of which he could make what he wanted, and as he had 
frequently done before, he found material of this description 
in Luke. This Evangelist, certainly most strangely, in de- 
scribing the dispute of the disciples as to which of them it 
was to whom the allusion of Jesus as to his ftiture betrayal 
referred, had thought of that other dispute of the disciples 
about the question which of them was the greatest, and he 
had thus represented that dispute about precedence, which 
Matthew more suitably places earlier, as breaking out over 
the Last Supper (Luke xxii. 24, flf. ; comp. Matt. xx. 20, ff.). 
On this occasion he represents Jesus as saying, among other 
things, that in opposition to the custom of the world, he that 
is greatest among them shall be as the younger ; and he that 
is chief as he that doth serve. " For whether is greater, he 
that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth ? Is not he that 
sitteth at meat ? but I am among you as he that serveth.*' 
In another passage of the same Gospel this comparison is 
expanded into a regular parable, the reward of those whom 
Christ on his return shall find in a proper moral state being 
represented by the image of servants whom their Lord when 
he returns home at night finds watching. '' Verily, I say 
unto you," it is said here, '^ that he shall gird himself, and 
make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth and 
serve them " (Luke xii. 37). Now these images are actually 
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brought npon tho sceuo in tliia passage l)y the fourth Evan- 
gelistj as he represents Jesus eib girding liimaelf and assuming 
the character of a servant in the presence of his disciples, 
and thon at the conclusion adding the moral that if Le, their 
Lord and Teacher, has done this to them, they should also 
do the same to one another, as the servant is not greater 
than hia lord, neither he that ia sent greater tliau ho that 
sent him {xiii. 4 — 16). But ho docs not, like the master in 
the parable, asHunio the character of the servant hy oifering 
them meat, but by a still more menial service, that of wash- 
ing their feet, which at the same time by the purification 
effected hy it, carried with it a further sj-mbolical meaning. 
And as a clear indication that by this narrative the Evan- 
gelist intends to fill up the gap caused by the omission of the 
Institution of the Supper, he represents Jesua as performing 
tho Washing of the Feet likewise as an act which is to bo 
repeated in the Society, for ho describes hitu as declaring to 
tho disciples tliat as he has washed their feet so ai-o they to 
wash the feet of each other hereafter ; that ho has given them 
an example which they are to imitate. And these expres- 
sions, indeed, in tho mind of tho Evangelist are only meant 
symbohcally (comp. moreover 1 Timoth. v. 10), but still 
have an intentional resemblance to those of Paul and Luke : 
" This do, as oft as ye shall drudi it," &c. &c. 

It would bo, on natural grounds, quite possible that Jesns 
should have entertained suspicions of the unfaithful disciple, 
and oven expressed them, but the Evangehats represent him 
as foreknowing and foretelling the treason of Judas in a 
supernatural manner {Matt. xxvi. 21 — 25 j Mark xiv. 18 — 21; 
John xiii. 18 — 20), and indeed they do so for a reason which 
must have induced tlicra to represent the caso so, even if it 
were not historically true. This dogmatic reason, why Jesua 
must have been supposed to foret«l the treason, and mast 
have foretold it at table and no where else, we learn from 
the fourth Evangelist. With roferonco to the former he puts 
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into the mouth of Jesus the words (xiii. 19) : " Now I tell 
you before it come, that, when it is come to pass, ye may 
believe that I am he/' In these words the motive is dis- 
closed, which is the source of all those pretended prophecies 
of their own fate, especially if it is an unhappy one, which 
appear in the mythical history of great personages. The 
unhappiness, the ill-success in the life of a man of God, is 
always an offence, inasmuch as the natural assumption is that 
ho who is beloved by God, is sent by God, will also be 
advanced by God, and this offence has to be set aside, the 
negation of the high commission, which appears to be involved 
in the unhappiness has again to be negatived. Such a nega- 
tion is implied by the man of God foreknowing and fore- 
telling the unhappiness which is to befall him. He can only 
know it through God, who, by communicating this unhappi- 
ness to him marks him as one who stands near him, and 
indicates at the same time that the unhappiness which ho 
causes him to know beforehand, is his own providential 
arrangement, and does not stand in contradiction to the 
lofty position of his ambassador. Moreover, inasmuch as our 
ambassador from Grod knows his evil fate beforehand, and 
docs not attempt to escape from it, but on the contrary, ac- 
quiescing in the ordinance of God, calmly meets it, he appears 
in presence of that fate as not merely suffering but indepen- 
dent, it does not appear to be an external power which 
oppresses him, but a suffering vbich he has undertaken with 
the consciousness of the higher object which he has in view. 
Now, in the misfortune which overtook Jesus, there 
appeared to be involved a special ground of offence, inas- 
much as that misfortune was produced by the treason of one 
of his own disciples. If a familiar friend could betray him to 
his enemies, it must have been because that familiar friend , 
saw nothing particular in him, and if he retained so false a 
friend near him he cannot have penetrated the mind of that 
friend, and, consequently, cannot have been possessed of any 
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superior knowledge. On tlie other hand, hia adherents wore 
possessed with the conviction, first, that thoir Master did 
penetrate the mind of the traitor, and, moreover, as the 
fourth Evangelist exaggeratiugly assures us, oven from the 
beginning (vi. ti4). In the second place, rank ingratifcudo on 
the part of a messmate was already prefigured in reference 
to the Messiah in the life of his ancestor David (2 Sam. xt. 
16), and foretold in the passage of the Paalra (xli. 9) ; "Yea, 
mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of 
my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me." In this 
passage, which only the fourth Evangelist expressly brings 
forward, bnt upon which the whole account must have bi 
formed from first to last, is involved the motive for repi 
senting Jesas as having foretold the treason of Judas actualljr 
at table. The exact words of the passage in the Psnlma gave 
less occasion for this; the expression, "which does eat of my 
bread," indicates a relation of dependency, a bond of grati- 
tude, violated by the unfaithful friend; but John quotes, 
"he that eateth bread wi/h me;" the Christian tradition saw 
in the passage of the Psalm the violation by the traitor of 
the sacred law of hospitality foretold. In the case of snch 
applications and imitations, everything is taken as literally 
as possible, and reahzed to the senses as much as possible. 
If the Messiah aays : " he that eateth bread with me," ho 
must have said it just while they were both eating bread 
together. But if he said it during the time of eating, it was 
said most suitably on the occasion of that eating whidi 
immediately preceded the performance of what was foretold. 
But this last occasion of eating was the Supper of the Pass- 
over, at which the bread was sopped in a dish with broth ; 
BO Jesus says, not simply " ho that eateth bread with me," 
but " he that ilippeth his hand into the dish with me " (in 
Lnke, less definitely, "the hand of him that betrayeth me is 
with mc on the faible"). At first sight this would be only a 
periphrasis for social fellowship; the expression "with me" 
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would merely mean, during the same eating out of the same 
dish, so that among the twelve companions of Jesus, no one 
in particular was indicated; Jesus might indeed have himself 
known the traitor, but not have thought good to name him, 
leaving it to the disciples to consider and ask who it could be. 
In Mark and Luke the thing is thus left in suspense. Matthew 
goes further, and represents Judas as being definitely pointed 
out as the traitor. We cannot but be surprised at his not 
employing the act of the dipping for this purpose, and repre- 
senting him as being declared by Jesus to be the traitor who 
dips his hand into the dish simultaneously with himself; the 
mode in which the thing is done, by Judas asking at last 
whether it is he, and Jesus answering at once Yes, has some- 
thing awkward and improbable about it, which the two middle 
Evangelists do not seem to have liked. 

The fourth Evangelist has displayed greater dexterity in 
this passage. It is of course to be taken for granted that 
his Logos Christ must now have proved by the most accurate 
description of the person of his betrayer, that knowledge of 
him which he had from everlasting. In this he goes with 
Matthew, but he goes on a way of his own. He does not 
neglect the opportunity for a more definite description which 
the dipping of the hand in the dish afforded him. But a 
simultaneous dipping was not definite enough for him . He was 
to be the traitor for whom Jesus dipt, and to whom he gives a 
Bop. Besides, in the fourth Gospel all this is quite differently 
connected. This last Supper appeared to the author of the 
account the most favourable opportunity for exalting the 
Apostle in whose name he wrote, and, with him, the whole 
spiritual tendency which he had in view. Here, if any where, 
a situation was given for representing his friend John as 
the bosom-disciple, the confidential friend, from whom the 
Master kept nothing secret. As the Son of God lies in the 
bosom of his Father, the poor Lazarus, after his departure, 
in Abraham's bosom, so John, as the disciple whom Jesus 
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loved, lies in the boaom of ■ Jesua (according to tihe Oriental 
custom of lying at table) ; and the natural result was that 
in the painful uncertainty as to which of them it could be of 
whom Jesus spoke as him that should betray him, the rest 
turned to the bosom-disciple, and begged, through him, for 
the solution from Jesua. Peter is represented as the disciple 
who conveys the inquiries of the disciples, not immediately 
to Jesus but to the bosom-diaciple — this chief of the Apostles 
compelled expressly to subordinate himself to John — end 
this fact one of the inmost tendencies of the fourth Gospel 
exposed : it is precisely with the relation of these two 
Apostles and the two forma of Christianity, one of which was 
connected with the name of Peter, the other with that of 
John, that the Gospel is concerned. And because only the 
latter diacipio is intended to appear as the one who was 
acquainted with the inmost thoughts of Jesus, he is here 
represented as the one who could alone question him about 
his secret. 

Judas makes an offer to the rulers of the Jews to deliver 
hia Master into their hands. Matthew and Mark allege as 
the motive for this, the reward of money. In Luke the act 
is introduced with the remark that Satan had entered into 
Judas, also called IscarJot, one of the twelve (xxii. 3). This 
is so represented by John, that in the prophecy above men- 
tioned, Jesus expressly declares that one of the twelve is a 
devil (vi. 70) ; at tlie beginning of the narrative of the last 
Supper this expression is moderated to the effect that the 
devil put it into the heart of Judas to betray Jesus (xiii. 2) ; 
now on occasion of the sop being offered to him by Jesua, it 
is said (ver. 27), that, after the sop, Satan entered into him. 
The sop, therefore, given to the traitor by Joana, becomes to 
bim a curae, and notwithstanding that in the Gospel of John 
tiie sop is not the bread of the Supper, we cannot help re- 
membering the warning of Paul (1 Cor. xi. 27 — 29), that who- 
ever eats of tho bread or drinks of the cup of the Lord nn- 
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worthily, eats and drinks his own condemnation : the idea of 
the Supper which the BvangeUst would have wished here to 
keep at a distance, in accordance with his plan, appears 
nevertheless to have penetrated his mind involuntarily. 

Thus in the fourth Gospel the malignant purpose of the 
traitor appears to be assisted by an act undertaken by Jesus 
with a different object. And he is expressly urged on to the 
execution of his design by the expression of Jesus (ver. 27) : 
" What thou doest do quickly." In these words Bretschneider* 
has discovered an exaggeration of the synoptic account. 
The other Evangelists say that Jesus was conscious of the 
intention of the traitor, and did not prevent its being carried 
out, but John, he observes, represents him as having even 
hastened its execution. The object is clear : the courage of 
Jesus, his elevation above all sorrow that man could bring 
upon him, appeared in so much a clearer light if he not only 
did not attempt to avoid the sword drawn against him, but 
met it with a brave Push home. We shall shortly find the 
scene in Gethsemane also remodelled by the fourth Evangelist 
in the same spirit. 

Of the occurrences at the last Supper of Jesus we still have 
remaining only the announcement of the Denial of Peter. 
This however is placed by Mark after the conclusion of the 
meal, on the way to the mount of Olives, and only Luke and 
John represent it as taking place while the Supper is still 
going on (Matt. xxvi. 30 — 35 ; Mark xiv. 26 — 31 ; Luke xxii. 
31 — 34; John xiii. 36 — 38). The course of it is in all four 
accounts essentially the same. On a 'somewhat arrogant 
assertion of Peter to the effect, in the two first Evangelists, 
that even though all men are offended in Jesus, or separated 
from him, he will not be offended ; in the two others, that he 
is ready, for his Master, to go to prison or to death, or to 
give up his life for him, Jesus foretells to him that on this 
very night, before the cock crow, Peter will have denied him 

• ProbabU. 
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thrice. That at that critical time Peter was guilty of a wea 
which looked like a denial of Christ we may, in accorc 
with the unanimous tradition of the Evangelista, be willingf 
to believe, and the more so in proportion as the statement 
was opposed to the doop feeling of reverence with which the 
chief of the Apostles was regarded in Christendom at tha 
earliest period j it is also extremely probable Jesus might 
sometimes meet with a word of caution the exaggerated self- 
confidence of the disciples which might show itself on diffe- 
rent occasions ; but that this was done bo immediately before 
the consequences stated to have followed, and in this exact 
form, is the more doubtful in proportion as there is no 
mistaking the legendary elements in the cock-crow and 
the number threo applied to the acts of denial. In Mark 
we see the poetical impulse advancing a step further : this 
advance is shown by the circumstance that he alone thinks 
it necessary to count the number of cock-crows as well as the 
number of denials : before the cock crows twice Peter wiU 
have denied him thrice — a cold idea indeed, and one which 
received no further notice. 



SECOND GROUP OF MYTHS. 

THE AaONY AND ARREST OF JESUS. 

87. The AaonY at Getbseuane. Eelation op the Fooexe J 

QCSPEL TO THIS HiSTOEV. 

There is a resemblance between the foreknowledge and-fl 
foretelling of the Treason and Denial and that foreboding of hiri 1 
Buffering wliich the three firat Evangelists attribute to Jesm ^ 
and represent as gaining expression in words and action in the 
scene at Gcthsemane (Matt. xxvi. 36 — iG; Mark xiv. 32 — 42 ; 
Luke sxii. 39 — Ki). Notwithstanding the elevation of his 
mora! character, notwithstanding hia resignation to what the 
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task undertaken by him imposed upon liim^ Jesus might still 
have had to undergo a severe inward struggle when his 
terrible &te presented itself to his mind as unavoidable^ and 
its bursting upon him as every moment possible. But the 
statement that this struggle^ as represented by the Evange* 
lists^ occurred at the last moment before the fatal close^ has 
an appearance more of poetry than of history, and the events 
of the scene itself as described by the synoptics leave us in no 
doubt as to the unhistorical character, at least of the details. 

An agony of Jesus before his Passion is also spoken of in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is said of Jesus (iv. 15), first 
that we have in him not a high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but who was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Then, further on 
(v. 7), " Who in the days of his flesh, when he had oflfered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto 
him that was able to save him from death, and was heard in 
that he feared ; though he were a Son, yet learned he obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered.^^ The allusion to 
such a scene as that in Gethsemane is here more certain than 
that the synoptic account of the Temptation is referred to in 
the other passage of the same Epistle (iv. 15, comp. ii. 18) ; 
but still the germ of such a reference may be seen in the 
latter passage, and in the later Evcmgelical descriptions the 
two scenes of the Temptation and of the Agony in the Garden 
were treated as parallel pieces. This is seen in the fact that 
in the statement of Matthew, which is the most original of all, 
who is followed by Luke in thehistory of the Temptation, and 
in that of the Agony by Mark, the struggle of Jesus consistSj 
on each occasion, of three courses. 

On this occasion it is not in the remote wilderness, but in 
a Garden on the Mount of Olives, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, where Jesus appears often to have 
passed his nights during the festival, that he is attacked, 
not from without by the personal Tempter, but in his 
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inmost mind by the terrifying foreboding of his Passion and 
violent death. He is not, this time, quite alone, as he was be- 
fore with the Devil in the Wilderness, but, though in a solitary 
place outside the city, he has his disciples with the exception 
of the Traitor with him. But of these, according to Matthew 
and Mark, he orders the majority to stay behind, so as to pre- 
vent the mystery of the panic and agony of the Son of God 
from being witnessed by any but the small and exclusive 
triumvirate ho selected from the College of twalve. They a 
to watch with him in his distress, but are unable to do g 
the moment he departs from them a httle in order to pray, fa 
finds them, when he sees them again, fallen asleep, and haa 
to rouse them again to watchfulness ; they had penetrated the 
profonnd meaning of what was taking place before them quite 
as little aa on the Mount of the Transfiguration, where Luke 
likewise describes them as falling asleep. 

In the history of the Temptation the Devil is represented 
as having thrice approached Jesus, on each occasion with a 
different temptation, and aa having been every time repelled 
by him with a different text of Scripture. So, here, Jesns is 
thrice compelled by his internal agony to pmy his heavenly 
Father to turn away his suffering, always, however, reserving 
the Divine pleasure, to which at last he resigns himself with 
fihal snbmission, and meets, courageously and decisively, the 
inevitable suffering. Matthew does indeed on the second 
occasion vary the prayer of Jesus a httle, and iu a manner 
suited to more entire and complete resignation, then, on the 
third, represents the same speech aa being repeated which 
Mark does on the second. This shows that from first to last 
the sacred number three was aa much a matter of importance 
as the general contents of the prayer, i.e. that the narrative 
arose dogmatically, not historically, 

Luke omits the number three of the disciples, and also the 
number three of the prayers of Jesus, as, in the history of 
the Temptation, Mark omits the number three of the separata 
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temptations. But this only arises from his having something 
else to communicate which intensifies and exaggerates the 
narratiye. After, that is, haying repeated the prayer of 
Jesus in the same terms as Matthew and Mark, he represents 
an angel as appearing from Heayen to strengthen him, then 
Jesus as becoming terrified, and praying so earnestly that his 
sweat fell like drops of blood upon the earth. The two cases 
might haye been expected to haye been reversed, but it 
would seem that the account preferred by Luke should be 
understood to mean that the appearance of the angel was 
intended to provide Jesus with sufficient strength to resist 
the subsequent mental attack, which was to be more violent 
than any which had preceded. Having thus described, not 
indeed three acts of Jesus, but still three separate factors, 
simple prayer, strengthening by the angel, struggling prayer 
with bloody sweat, the third Evangelist agrees with the two 
first in taking Jesus back to the disciples, when he repeats 
[ to them the command to pray which he had given them at the 
very first, at the same time censuring them for their sleepiness. 
The whole of this history is wanting in the fourth Gospel, 
in the same way as the histories resembling it in so many 
points of view of the Temptation and Transfiguration of Jesus. 
The reason is still 'the same : it is that the Logos Christ of 
the Johannine Gospel was once for all elevated above the 
sphere of trials of this kind. The Jewish Messiah, as the 
Lord of the world to come, might put himself in competition 
with the Devil as Lord of this world, as with an equal, but 
not so he who came from Heaven, who was above all ; exter- 
nal brightness of the countenance, and a meeting with the 
Lawgiver and Prophets of the Jews might be a glorifying of 
the synoptic Christ, anything of this character would only 
have reduced the Christ of John within narrower limits ; fear 
of Death, lastly, prayer that it might be averted, as the 
author of the fourth Gospel saw in death rather the glorifying 
of Jesus, and even the need of strengthening by an angel — 




alt tbis would liave beeu, in tlie view of this Gospel, an ab' 
lute degradation of Christ. 

Moreover, even if tlicre was anything in these histories 
that might have been useful for the purpose of the Evangelist, 
he would feel the less inclined to allow it to escape from liis 
pen in proportion as lie found such matter firmly rooted 
the Evangelical tradition. It has already been pointed 
how skilfully he preserved the essential meaning of 
history of the temptation, by adopting from Luke the notion 
of looking upon the passion of Jesus as an attack of Satan, 
But ho was able to relieve the two scenes of tho Transfigura- 
tion aud the Agony of their offensi\-o elements in the most 
simple manner, and harmonize them with the peculiar spirit 
of his own Gospel by combining them together. His Jesus 
glorifies himself (as he was glorified at the transfiguration) 
in and through his life, and in his Passion he knows himself 
and shows himself to be glorified : thus is the Jewish material- 
ism of the synoptic history of the transfiguration, as well aa 
the excess of the emotional and passionate element in the 
eynoptic Agony, corrected. 

Even in the synoptics the history of the Transfiguration 
stands immediately after an announcement of Passion and 
Death, with which Jesus, induced by o speech of Peter, 
connects the warning (Matt. xvi. 2Dj Mark viii. 35; Luke 
ix. 24) : " Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; but 
whosoever shall lose hia life for my sake, the same shall save 
it," ITio same thought meets us in tho mouth of the Johan- 
nine Christ, after he had spoken first of his transfiguration, 
then of his death (xii. 23, ff.), in words almost identical 
(ver, 25), " He that loveth his life shall loso it ; and ho that 
hateth his life in this world, shall keep it unto life eternal." 
And further on ho says (ver. 26) : " If any man serve me let 
him follow me. ... If any man servo mo him will my 
Father honour:" as he had said in connection with the synoptic 
announcement of the Passion before the transfiguration, "If 
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any man will come after me . . . let him follow me . • • 
for whosoever shall be ashamed of me before this generation^ 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed^ when he shall come 
in his own glory, and in his Father's, and of the holy angeld" 
(Matt. vi. 24; Mark viii. 34, 38 ; Luke ix. 23, 26) ; the cor- 
responding passage to which is found in another place (Matt« 
X. 32) : " Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven." 
These speeches in the fourth Gospel were occasioned by 
the fact that during the last visit of Jesus to the Feast, after 
his solemn entrance into Jerusalem, Greeks who had come 
to worship at the Feast, t. e. Heathen who were inclined to 
Judaism, and perhaps were Proselytes of the gate, were 
anxious to see Jesus, and for that purpose applied to the 
Apostle Philip, and he, in company with Andrew, acquainted 
Jesus with this (xii. 20, ff.). Upon this Jesus, without fur- 
ther noticing the wish of the Hellenes, says, " The hour is 
come that the Son of man should be glorified ;'* and in what 
follows his death is described as the necessary transition to 
this result. We have here one of those cases whicfi enable 
us to see to the bottom of the peculiar character of the 
Johannine Gospel. On the point of view of the synoptic 
Gospels, the glorifying of the Messiah is connected at the 
Transfiguration with a meeting with two ancient Prophets of 
the Jews ; in the fourth it is occasioned by the arrival of the 
Hellenes, i, e, of the Heathen. The believers of the Heathen 
world are the ripe fruit which the grain of wheat falling into 
the earth produces (ver. 24), but the perishing of the grain, 
the death of Jesus, is the necessary condition of this, and 
the speaker, therefore, now plunges into the thoughts sug- 
gested by this image, and connects with it the texts above 
quoted about gaining and losing life, about his servants 
following him and honouring him. This idea, that the Death 
of Jesus is the necessary transition between his earthly 
pilgrimage and his glorification in the Heathen world sug- 
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gests to the Evangelist the poBsibility of combining, in t 
Bceue to which the approach of the Hellenes gives rise, f 
turea out of the history of the Transfiguration with features 
out of that of the Agony in the Garden. Jesns confeBses 
that he is shaken in liis inmost soul by the thoughts of Death 
that have ariaen in him j but the Evangelist, as if wishing to 
correct the synoptic nan-ative in which Jcbus is represented 
as praying the Father to let the Cup, or accoi-ding to Mark 
(ver. 35, whom in this instance also the fourth Evangelist 
follows), the hour, paas away from him, represents his Jesus 
as putting to himself the question, " And what shall I say ?" 
(in nearly the same words as in Mark), " Father, save mo 
&om this hour?" (no, I will not say so, for) "for this canse 
came I unto this hour."* In another passage also a correc- 
tive allnsion to the synoptic prayer in Gothsemane is hardly 
to be mistaken. In John, Jesus subjoins to the order given 
to Peter the question {sviii. 11) : " The cup which my Father 
hath given me shall I not drink it ?" How appropriate, in a 
Gospel intended for readers of Greek cultivation and accus- 
tomed to the ideal of Stoic apathy, a correction of the 
synoptic account in this very place was, is proved by the 
ridicule and censure which from Celsus downwards so many 
heathen opponents of Christianity have poured forth upon 
the notion of Jesua trembling in Gctlisemane-t 

It corresponds perfectly to the point of view of the Johan- 
nine Gospel, that the philosophical Emperor Julian, in con- 
sidering the account of the Agony, looked upon the feature 
of Jesus, as a God, having needed strengthening by an Angel 
as particularly absurd. Our Evangelist might have omitted 

• Etcu If the words, " Father, lave me from ihia hour !" are rcgnnJed not aa 
part of tho qucation, bat as a real prayer, etill the attack passes over iocom- 
parably more qniclil/ and caailj- than in tbs BTnoptica. 

f See tbo GXpressioDB of Cchius nnil Jaliac, as well as those taken from the 
Gospel of Nicodemna in Vol. ii. p. 429, of mj Critical Treatise oo the Lift of 
Jeius, foorlli edition. 
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this feature^ and with the less hesitation^ as Luke was the 
only one of his synoptic predecessors who had introduced it; 
but it was safer to make it unavailable for an opponent by 
representing the dif&culty that arose upon it as a consequence 
of a misunderstanding. In those moments^ he says^ of most 
profound emotion a higher Being did certainly speak to 
Jesus^ but it was not an Angel but God himself that so spoke, 
and he did so not because he was obliged to strengthen Jesus, 
but, as Jesus had prayed, not for strength for himself, but 
that the Father might, in him, glorify his own name, the 
heavenly voice only communicates this afEmDoiative assurance 
of the accomplishment of this glorification ; while of the sur- 
rounding multitude, those who were completely uninitiated 
and dull of comprehension took the voice of God for thunder, 
the half-awakened for an Angel speaking with him. 

But as, by the derivation of the heavenly voice from an 
Angel, in John, there arises a connection between this scene 
and that in Gethsemane, as described in Luke, it is, on the 
other hand, in and for itself, taken from the synoptic history 
of the Transfiguration. Li that history it was out of the 
cloud of light, or, according to the expression in the second 
Epistle of Peter (i. 17), out of "the excellent glory?' that the 
voice sounded. In John there is no mention made of a visible 
appearance, but the glory is adopted into the words of the 
voice, which does not, as the history of the Transfiguration, 
describe Jesus as the beloved Son of God, whom the disciples 
are to hear, but only speaks of the glorifying which has 
already been vouchsafed to him, and shall still be vouchsafed. 
But even thus this sign appears too material for the inward 
and spiritual relation of the Logos Christ to the Father ; as 
between these two Beings there was no occasion for such a 
request on the one side, such an appearance on the other, 
and therefore in thi^ passage it was considered necessary 
that Jesus should declare expressly (ver. 30), as he had de- 
clared at the raising of Lazarus, that it is only on account of 
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the siuTounilmg multitude, that he thanks the Father for t 
grantinpf of his prayer. 

The scenes of the Transfiguration, and of the Agony s 
JeEus, being thus combined in the fourth Goapel, they t 
appear as separate histories, and consequently the p 
which they stand respectively in the three first Gospels sta 
vacant. A solemn conclusion of the Galilean miniBtr 
Jesus, such as is formed in the synoptic Gospels by the h 
tory of the Transfiguration, was not wanted in that of John, 
because in it there is no such lengthened continuity of the 
aojoum of Jesus in Galilee, but from first to last there is us 
interchange between his stay there and his sojoumings in 
Judea and Jerusalem. The synoptics place the scene of the 
Agony between the last Supper and the arrest. But John 
required nothing of the kind. Jesus, as represented by him, 
had no need to struggle for courage and presence of mind on 
the field of battle, he must have brought there both theso 
qualities with him. Moreover, before being torn away from 
his followers by the hostile power, it was necessary to represent 
him as initiating these persons, who had hitherto been children 
in understanding, by a lengthened address, into the depths 
of his mind, especially to familiarize them with the idea of 
his death, and the salutary effects of it, to make them 
generally of ripe age, and instead of disciples and servants, 
friends and follow- labourers. Tliia could not be done on the 
Mount of Olives, where the attack of the enemy was every 
moment to be expected, but only on the peaceful occasion 
of the last Supper : moreover, it supposed on the part of 
Jesus a calmness of mind which could not bo disturbed, 
with which ho was capable of meeting the violence of his 
enemies, without any fresh mental struggle. The battle, 
therefore, must have been already fought, and the correspond- 
ing scone, though in accordance with the point of view 
of the whole Gospel, of a less violent character, and less 
highly coloured, be transferred to an earlier place, preceding 
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the last Supper. Every attempt to insert, in John, the 
synoptic Agony between the farewell speeches of Jesus 
from the 14th to the 17th chapter, and the approach of the 
traitor with his followers at the beginning of the 18th, 
is an attack not merely upon the moral elevation, but 
also generally upon the manly firmness of the character 
of Jesus. If, according to this, the mere thought of the 
suffering that awaited him, was able once more to throw him 
back into so violent an inward struggle, it would have been 
a mere empty boast, or at all events a deficiency in self- 
knowledge, to have asserted beforehand as he does (xvi. 
33) that he had overcome the world and its sorrows. It is 
manifest that the composer of the Johannine farewell speechesj 
especially of the High-Priestly prayer in chap, xvii., had 
quite as little notion of an Agony having afterwards occurred 
as the synoptic narrators of this Agony have of their Jesus 
having stood before upon the elevation of that prayer. One 
account does not presuppose the other, they are drawn from 
quite different points of view, they are quite incompatible 
representations, but in their present form neither of them 
can be looked upon as historical, and all we can say is that 
they are both fictitious, one being only the more simple in its 
conception, the other showing more reflection, and conscious 
purpose. 

But that even in these farewell speeches, the fourth 
Evangelist has only worked up and expanded the materials 
handed down to him by his predecessors, is clear from the 
constant coincidence of what he represents his Jesus as say- 
ing with the synoptic utterances of Jesus. And here we may 
notice, that it is a law which marks the spiritual peculiarity 
of the Evangelist, that when he modifies the thoughts and 
expressions of Jesus by additions of his own, and makes 
them approximate to his own form of thought and expression, 
he is very successful in bringing them into connection with the 
speeches which are the result of pure invention : when, on the 
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other hand, he leaves them in their original forna, then the 
discrepancy between them and hia ovm form of thought, or 
hia inabihty to transport himself out of the latter into the 
mode of thought and expression of the synoptic Jesus, not 
Beldom causes him to introduce original utterances of this 
kind in the wrong place. This incapacity, of which we 
become aware as soon as he attempts to bring what is 
foreign to the character of his mind into connection with his 
singular and peculiar mode of description, is bo httle at 
variance with the dexterity of the same writer when he carves 
for himself, that, on the contrary, we see that both the one and 
the other are results of a nature thoroughly subjective and 
plunged deep into this subjectivity. 

The synoptic section out of which especially the fourth 
Evangelist helps himself in these farewell speeches, is the 
speech in Matt, x,, containing the instructions to the Apostles. 
The Johannine farewell speeches are indeed speeches con- 
taining instructions, only that they are delivered here not on 
the occasion of his sending them forth during his life-time, 
but of their taking upon them the Apostolical office after 
his impending departure. Even on the occasion of tho sceuo 
with the Hollenes, which immediately precedes the farewell 
Supper we found te.tts out of this speech of instructions 
applied, as the speech about loving and hating life, or gaining 
and losing it, which, at first sight, we could not but suppose 
to be taken from the aunouncemcnt of the Passion in Matt, 
xvi. 25, is also found with an unimportant variation in the 
speech of instructions (k, 39). Moreover, it was from this 
speech, as was mentioned above, that all is borrowed that 
Jesus says in the fourth Gospel at the last Supper on occa- 
sion of the Feet-washing, to the effect that tho servant is 
not greater than his master, he that is sent than he who 
senthim {John xiii. 16 ; Matt. x. 24). If these synoptic 
sayings are not badly introduced in connection with the 
Johannine description, the same cannot be said of those 
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words of Jesus, likewise taken out of the speech of instruc- 
tions (x. 40 ; John xiii. 20), that he that receiveth whom- 
soever he sends, receiveth him, and he that receiveth him 
receiveth him that sent him. These words are pieced on 
after the announcement of the treason, without any other 
apparent connection than that he had the famous speech 
out of Matt. X. floating before his mind, and presenting some 
resemblance to that above quoted, and wished likewise to 
introduce it as aptly as he could. He succeeded incom- 
parably better with the consolatory speech of Jesus (Matt. 
X. 19, ffl), which says that if his disciples are put upon their 
trial they are not to trouble themselves as to what they 
shall say, for it will not be they who speak but the Spirit of 
their Father will speak in them. This text is made by the 
fourth Evangelist to a certain extent the theme of his fare- 
well speeches, but he introduces his idea of the Paraclete, and 
thus gives to the original thought totally different applica- 
tions. Hence we have here only isolated resemblances, but 
always suitably introduced (as John xiv. 26 ; xvi. 13, &c.) 
but the text is never fitted in in the original form which it 
bears in the synoptic. 

There is another saying of Jesus, not out of the speech of 
the instructions, but out of the synoptic narrative of the 
Agony, which the fourth Evangelist endeavoured to preserve 
in its original form, but has only been able to do so with the 
ill success which usually attendjj him in such cases. It is the 
courageous challenge of Jesus with which Matthew (xxvi. 46) 
and Mark (xiv. 12) conclude this scene : ^' Rise up, let us go; 
lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand.'^ He did not wish to 
lose this, as it harmonizes with his endeavour to represent 
the suffering of Jesus as voluntarily undertaken. But he was 
unable to make use of the scene from the Agony, as we have 
already seen ; and so much of it as he could make use of he 
was obliged to introduce in an earUer place: so he introduces 
this speech also in an earlier place. The most natural course 
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would have been to put it at tlie end of the farewell speecl 
03 a challenge to leave the Supper room and the city, and 
go out to the Mount of Olives ; and that the Evangelii 
intends to give it this moaning is clear from the alberation 
which he makes in it. Instead of making Jesus say " Bise 
up, let US go, &c.," he represents Jeans aa saying, without 
mention of the traitor, " Arise, let us go hence" xiv, 31), 
But for the conclusion of his farewell speeches the Evangelist 
had intended to introduce a prayer of Jesus, in which 
represented him as ascending from the speeches which he 
made so far to the address to his heavenly Father ; after 
no address to the disciples could follow without weakening 
the impression; if the speech was still to find a place it must 
have been uttered sooner. Then it waa in reality a matter 
of indifference when it was uttered ; as the challenge would 
in no case have an immediate result, it might be introduced 
where a point of connection seemed to offer itself. But that 
was whore Jesus represents the suffering tliat awaited him 
as an attack by the Prince of this world, who could, however, 
havo no power over him ; the courageous call upon the dis- 
ciples appeared to be suitably introduced here, and thus the 
synoptic dcscriptiou intensified. In the latter it was applied 
only to the traitor ; in the fourth Gospel it is the devil him- 
self whom Jesus goes to meet with courage so exalted. It 
is indeed strange, but not more so than much in the fourth 
Gospel, that after this encouragement the farewell speeches 
go on just the same as if it had never been spoken. 



elist , 



Abhest of Jesus. 



In the three first Gospels the approach of the traitor doea 
not tak©' place nntil after the conclusion of the Agony, and 
the coorageoas call to the disciples. In the fourth Gospel, 
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in whicli the history of the Agony in this place is diropped 
out^ the first thmg that occurs^ after Jesus with his disciples 
has arrived in the Garden on the other side of the brook 
Cedron^ is the approach of the traitor. According to Matthew 
and Mark he comes with an armed multitude^ despatched by 
the High*Priests and elders of the people. With this multi- 
tude Luke associates the High-Priests and elders themselyes^ 
together with the diiefs of the guard of the Temple; John a 
company of Boman soldiers^ and^ as it was nighty though the 
night of the fall moon^ he puts into their hands, besides the 
weapons, torches and lanterns (Matt. xxvL 47, ff. ; Mark xiv. 
43, ff. ; Luke xxii. 47, ff. ; John xviii. 1, ff.). 

It was a tradition in Christendom that Judas served as 
guide to the people who arrested Jesus (Acts i* 16), and this 
office of guide was generally understood to imply that he not 
only pointed out to the officers of the Jewish Hierarchs the 
way to the place where Jesus was, but also, by means of a 
kiss, indicated to them his person with which they were before 
unacquainted. The fourth EvangeUst has nothing about 
the kiss ; on the contrary, he represents the whole of what 
the traitor had to do, as consisting in pointing out the spot 
where Jesus was at that time to be found, stating also how 
Judas was enabled to know it ; for the Jesus described by 
John is known without being pointed out. According to the 
synoptics, the traitor goes up to Jesus and gives him the 
kiss agreed upon, upon which, after a reproachful question to 
the unfaithful disciple, Jesus is seized by the constables. Li 
John, as soon as the people make their appearance in front 
of the garden or garden-house, Jesus, with a supernatural 
foreknowledge of all that should come upon him, meets them 
with the question Whom they seek? and on their answering, 
Jesus of Nazareth, he declares that he is that Person ; to 
which the Evangelist, as if wishing expressly to spare the 
traitor his kiss, adds the remark that Judas also stood with 
the people to whom Jesus thus made himself known, and 
VOL. n. z 
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thoy, conseqnentlyj required no farther indication of hla per- 
son. In this distinction, that according to the one account 
Jesus is pointed out by another and delivoi'od to his euemies, 
according to the other he makes himself known and sur- 
renders himself into tho hands of his enemies, is involved 
again the whole of the distinction between the fourth Gospel 
and the older ones. Tlie Logos Clirist, he who had said of 
himself that no man takes his life from him, but that he him- 
self lays it down of himself, that he has power to lay it down 
and has power to take it up again (John x, 17), ho must prove 
this on this occasion also when he is passing into the power 
of his enemies ; he is not to be supposed to have waited till a 
third person said. This is he, bnt must himself have said at 
once, I am he. Jesus at the same time wished to save his 
disciples, and in this wish tho Evangelist discovora the fulfil- 
ment not, as on other occasions, of an Old Testament propheo_y, 
but of some words of Jesus himself, that is of the speech which 
ho had put into his mouth in the High-Priestly prayer (xvii. 
12), in a spiritually moral sense, that of those whom his 
Father had given him (Judas excepted), he had lost none ; a 
double interpretation of the same speech, agreeing perfectly 
with the double interpretation of which the whole of this 
Gospel is capable. 

Moreover, by the turn which he gave to tho affair, the 
fourth Evangelist gained yet another object. What was im- 
phed by the kiss of Jndas, This is he, could produce no 
other effect upon the people except that of causing them to 
arrest him. On the other hand, if Jesus came forward to 
meet them with his, / am he, the scene was prepared for one 
of those effects which rhetorical writers were fond of intro- 
ducing in tho history of a Marius,* of the orator Antonyt and 
others, when the hired assassins were said to have sheathed 
their swords, or run away, at the word or the look of the 

• Vclleiiu, Rut. Bom. ii. 19, 3. t Valer. Mu. > 
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great man. Oar Evangelist goes still further ; he represents 
the people not merely as going back at the word of Jesus^ 
bnt as falling to the ground. He repeats the words^ I am 
he^ three times (ver. 5 : Jesus said unto them^ I am he-^ 
ver. 6, As soon as he had said unto them^ I am he— ver. 8^ I 
have told you that I am he)^ and this shows that he lays par- 
ticular stress upon them» They were the same words with 
which Jesus^ when walking on the sea of GkJilee^ had tran- 
quillized the terror of the disciples (John yi. 20; comp* 
Matt. xiy. 27) ; the faith or the confession that ''I am he^'^ 
is repeatedly set up by the Johannine Christ as the end to 
which he wishes to lead his followers (viii. 24 ; xxviii. 13, 19). 
In the words, " I am he/' therefore, the whole fulness of 
what Christ is, the whole divinity of his personality is con- 
tained ; thus, when spoken by him, they operate as a super- 
natural talisman. The expression gets this meaning from 
the Old Testament : '' See now that I, even I, am he, and 
there is no god with me : I kill and I make alive ; I wound 
and I heal ; neither is there any that can deliver out of my 
hand.'' " Ye are my witnesses," says Jehovah on another 
occasion (Isaiah xliii. 10, ff.), " that ye may know and believe 
that I am he. • . . I, even I, am the Lord; and beside 
me there is no Saviour/' The expression is, therefore, 
originally an expression of Gk)d himself, and as the fourth 
Evangelist puts it into the mouth of Jesus, and represents it 
as producing the effect which on other occasions the counte- 
nance of God or some other celestial Being produces, he also 
thereby raises it far above the position which it occupies in 
the synoptics. 

In Matthew and Mark the sword-cut inflicted by one of the 
disciples comes after the officers have laid their hands on 
Jesus ; in Luke and John it comes before. This is a point 
in which the growth of legend and fiction comes most clearly 
into view. All the Evangelists are agreed that the ill-timed 
courage of one of the attendants of Jesus cost the servant of 

z2 
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the High Priest an car ; but neither Matthew, nor Mark 
wlio here followa him. Bays which of the two ears it was; 
Luke and John are the 6r3t to toll us that it was the right 
one : in a picturesque scene of this kind legend cannot bear 
any uncertainty. ITien wo leam from the two first and the 
fourth Evangelist simply that the servant had lost his ear, 
not tliat he had got it again ; only Luke assures ns that 
Jesus healed it with a touch. How could the charitable 
physician with miraculous powers, who had removed so mnc^ 
evil leave this unremoved, when it had been inflicted if not 
by him, at all events on his account ? Possibly the servant 
of the Priest appeared (to the fourth Evangelist) unworthy of 
the miracle, or the miracle too trifling for this closing portion 
of tlie life of Jesus. Lastly, the three synoptics are unable 
to give the name either of the disciple or the servant j only 
Johnknows that the name of the latter was Malchus, and that 
the former was Peter. Thus in the history of the Anointing 
only ho knew that the woman who anointed was Mary of 
Bethany, her heartless censor Judaa : he thought this act of 
Anointing as appropriate to the character of Mary, the be- 
stowal of the censure to that of the traitor, as the sword-cut 
to that of Peter. And indeed in a double sense : the act 
might be called a courageous act ; but the courage waa 
wrongly exhibited and rested upon a grievous error of the 
disciple as to the true destiny of Jeaus. Hence even in 
Matthew the sword-cut of the unnamed disciple was followed 
by a reproving caution of the Master : but it exactly fitted 
in with the plan of the fourth Evangelist to expose Peter 
especially in the place of a disciple without a name to a cen- 
sure pronounced by Jesus, assuming that the censure applied 
to something which did not contradict the traditionary cha- 
racter of Peter. In order to connect this feature firmly with 
the name of Peter, he subsequently on the occasion of the 
Denial describes the servant who maintains that he saw Peter 
in the garden with Jesus as a I'olation of the one whose ear 
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Peter had cut off (xviii. 26) ; but then the servant would 
scarcely h&ve said merely ; Did I not see thee in the garden 
with him ? but. Thou art the man who cut off my cousin's 
ear ! and Peter, if conscious of the act, would scarcely have 
trusted himself in the palace of the High Priest. Of the 
words of reproach in Matthew the fourth Evangelist only 
adopts the command to the disciple to put up the sword into 
the sheath; the threat that they who take the sword shall 
also perish by the sword, he seems to have found incom* 
patible with the crucifixion of Peter (xxi. 18, ff.) ; finally, 
what Jesus says in Matthew of the more than twelve legions 
of angels which he had only to pray his Father for in order 
to render him assistance were he not obliged to fulfil the 
Scripture and his destiny — John had to represent him as 
proving this in act. For if, according to him, Jesus caused 
the armed men to fall to the ground by a word, it was ob- 
vious that it would have been an easy thing for him to save 
himself if he had chosen, without legions of angels, by the 
divine power which dwelt in him. 

While Matthew and Mark console themselves for the arrest 
of Jesus like a thief with the predictions '' of the Prophets " 
(perhaps the passage in Isaiah liii. 12, which had been quoted 
by Luke earlier, xxii. 37), they see in the flight of all the dis- 
ciples the fulfilment of the prophecy of Zechariah (xiii. 17), 
which Matthew represents Jesus as reminding them of on 
the way to the Mount of OUves (xxvi. 31). Whether the 
feature of the young man, who in terror leaves the linen cloth 
behind with which he was covered and flees away naked 
(Mark xiv. 51, ff.), is due to tradition or to the imagination of 
the second Evangelist, or whether a particular meaning is 
concealed behind it — is a question which it might be difficult 
to decide. 
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trial and condemnation of jesus. 

19. The Trial betoes the High Pkiest akd tob^ 
Denial op Peter, 

Jesus, by the Authoritioa of hia own nation, whoso Messianic 
Saviour he proposed to have been, was condemned as a 
cnminal, was delivered up to the Homan Procurator, and 
immediately executed by the puniahment of crucifixioD. Thia 
fact was the terrible negation by which hope and faith on 
the part of hia adherents who belonged to thia very nation 
appeared to be for ever annihilated. If they were to be 
revived thia could only be done by that annihilating negative 
being in turn itself negatived. Thia was done in the first 
instance by the production of faith in the Resurrection of 
Jcsns. If death had put an end to his life, his Resurrection 
put an end to hia death — death waa swallowed up in victory. 
But the death and the tortures under which it took place, 
the accusation and the condemnation, the disgrace and the 
shame, through which the supposed Messiah had passed, 
remained : they could not be obliterated out of the memory of 
men, even of believers in Jesua, could not, therefore, be denied, 
but must have a turn given to them, in the construction put 
upon them, such that they should lose their negative meaning, 
that if possible they aliould become supporta of tho faith, 
their negative value positive, their marks of shame signs of 
honour. This might be done in different waya, and from 
this point of view we have to consider the discrepancies 
between the Evangelical accounts of thia portion of the Life 
of Jesua. 

All the Evangelists agree in admitting that Jesus was 
pronounced guilty of death by the Jewish authorities (Matt. 
5svi, 57, xxvii. 1 ; Mark xiv, 53, xv. 1 ; Luke xxii. 54 — 71 ; 
John xviii. 12 — 30). The two first represent the trial of 
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Jesus as taking place in the nighty Luke not until the next 
mornings when also the two first state that the formal reso- 
lution of the Sanhedrim was taken. In connection with this 
Luke describes the Denials of Peter before, the two others 
after, the trial of Jesus, and both parties, Luke on the one 
hand, and Matthew and Mark on the other, place differently 
and describe differently the ill-treatment which Jesus ex- 
perienced during these hours. But these are accidental, or, 
at least, unimportant discrepancies. Then comes the ques- 
tion as to how the fact of the condenmation of Jesus by 
the supreme power of his country was made harmless for 
the Faith? 

Li the first place, it is said that the condemnation was 
the result of false testimony. Matthew and Mark tell us 
tiiat the Sanhedrim made exertions to suborn false witnesses, 
many of whom came forward, but, according to Mark, their 
evidence proved to be useless by reason of mutual contra- 
diction. At last, according to Matthew, two came forward 
stating that Jesus said he could destroy the Temple of God, 
within three days build it up again, or, according to Mark, 
build within three days another not made with hands. The 
observation of Mark, after having stated that the substance 
of what each said was so identical, is superfluously apologetic. 
It has been already explained how far this testimony, which 
may indeed have been brought forward at this time, was false, 
and how much of it was true. The third and fourth Evange- 
lists make no mention of such testimony in this place, but 
the substance of it was not unknown to either of them. 
According to Luke something of the same kind was subse- 
quently alleged against Stephen, but there also as false testi- 
mony (Acts vi. 14) ; John seizes the enemy's weapon boldly by 
the point : yes, Jesus did really say, not indeed that he would 
himself destroy this Temple, but that if they were to destroy 
it he would restore it again in three days ; but in this he did 
not, as the stupid Jews thought, speak of their Temple of 
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wood and stone^ but — of the Temple of his body! (ii. 
19—22). 

A second expedient by which the original Christian tradi- 
tion nullified the effect of the accusation and condemnation of 
Jesus^ was the industriously repeated statement that to the 
question of the High Priest as to what the false witnesses 
said of him, as subsequently before Pilate, he gave no answer 
(Matt. xxvi. 63, xxvii, 12, 14 ; Mark xiv. 61, xv. 5 ; Luke 
xxiii. 9 ; John xix. 9). If Jesus gave no answer it showed 
that he did not recognise the jurisdiction of the court before 
which he had been brought ; but what is the principal theory, 
he thereby showed himself to be the Lamb who was led to the 
slaughter and opened not his mouth, as the sheep who is 
dumb before his shearers, i. e. as the Servant of God, or, 
according to Christian interpretation, as the Messiah, of whom 
the prophet Isaiah had prophesied (liii. 7). So to the question 
as to whether he is the Son (or Servant) of God he makes no 
reply, but solemnly declares himself in all form, refeiring to 
Ps. ex. 1, and Dan. vii. 13, ff. to be the Messiah; and in the 
fact that now this is looked upon by the High Priest and the 
Sanhedrim as a capital crime, there was involved, according 
to the Christian view, a third, and, so to say, a self-contra- 
diction of their sentence. If they condemned him because he 
maintained himself to be what he really was, they did in fact 
pass judgment not upon him but upon themselves, upon their 
strong blindness, upon their obstinate unbelief. 

The insults and abuse which Jesus was hereupon compelled 
to endure from the servants, or even from the Jewish digni- 
taries themselves, are differently described by the Evangelists, 
but mockery, blows, stripes and spitting in the face are alleged 
by all : these things also had been prophesied by Isaiah in 
a passage capable of Messianic explanation (1. 6) : ^' I gave 
my back to the smitors, and my cheeks to them that plucked 
off the hair ; I hid not my face from shame and spitting ;'* 
by this also and by the calm resignation with which he bore 
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it^ he proved himself to be that which his blinded enemies 
would not recognise in him. 

The weakness of the chief of his disciples^ in denying him, 
is only a discredit to him and to the firailty of human nature, 
and is immediately repented of by the Apostle with the bit- 
terest remorse; but even this denial becomes rather an 
evidence of the supernatural character of Jesus by means of 
the prophecy which he gave of it, and the accuracy with 
which the result corresponded to his prediction. That the 
narrators are only concerned with the triple denial, in accord- 
ance with the prophecy of Jesus, we see by the discrepancies 
which they admit in reference to persons, place and circum- 
stances. In connection with it the double crowing of the 
cock in Mark is evidently a feeble refinement, but in Luke 
the look of Jesus at the disciple when the cock crowed is an 
effective feature, which is indeed in point of place and cir- 
cumstances as improbable, historically, as its legendary origin 
is intelligible. For what Matthew and Mark after him 
represent subjectively as the vivid awakening of Peter's 
recollection of the prophecy of Jesus by the crowing of the 
cock, becomes, in Luke, objectively a look from Jesus pene- 
trating his inmost soul. A peculiarity which John exhibits in 
this place is connected with a tendency of his Gospel already 
sufficiently well known to us, and is, in particular, a parallel 
case to the turn which he gave on the occasion of the last 
Supper, to the inquiry of the disciples after the traitor. In 
the same way as, according to his account, instead of apply- 
ing immediately to Jesus, the disciples there apply through 
Peter to the favourite disciple as spokesman, so here Peter, 
whom the others represent as simply entering the court of 
the palace of the High Priest, is introduced by that '' other 
disciple,^' who is thus represented as an acquaintance of the 
High Priest ; accordingly an opportunity is taken here also 
of exalting the supposed author of the Gospel at the expenco 
of the chief of the Apostles. 
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In tho famous chronological pasBage of the third GoBpelfl 
(Lake iii. 1, ff.), the author of tho fourth had found two>fl 
High Priosta, Annaa and CaiaphaSj for tho year in which the | 
Baptist appeared; and tuken such good notice of this &tate- ] 
mont which was of itself erroneous and inaccurate, that by ■ 
atill greater mistake he always calls Caiaphas, when he speak»fl 
of him in the history of the last year of the life of Jesua, thSjl 
High Priest for that year (xi. 49, xviii. 13), as if he hadf 
changed with Annas, whereas, after Annas had been deposed 1 
by the Homan Procurator Valerius Gratus, and some other I 
persons had been .invested with the High Priestly office for J 
a short time only, hia son-in-law Joseph Caiaphas held it for'1 
a series of years, especially during the whole Procuratorship.l 
of Pontius Pilate. Now it was the moro obvioua for thftj 
later Evangelist on an occasion on which the High Prie« 
was supposed to have something to do, as on the trial audfi 
condemnation of Jesus, to give that other {supposed) HighJ 
Priest something really to do, as ho thus had au opportunity 
at tho same time of representing Jesus as having been repa-*9 
diated aud maltreated by two Jewish High Priests j as Luke^ 
conversely, bat with a similar purpose, represents him i 
having been found innocent by two judges, neither of thentl 
belonging to tho Jewish hierarchy, that is by Herod as wdl 
as Pilats. That he had no particular sources of information a 
his command with regard to the trial of Jesus before Caiapha^S 
betrays itself also in the fact that ho makes the main si ~ 
of it, introduced only by a question of the High Priest as to hisl 
disciples and his doctrine, to consist in the appeal of Jesua to I 
the publicity of his ministry, which the synoptics had pafr 
into hia mouth on the oocoaion of his arrest (Matt. xxiv. 55 J 
Mark xiv. 48 ; Luke xxii. 62, ff.). He then says nothing 
whatever of the trial before the real High Priest, to whom fa 
represents Josus as being sent by Annas. This is remorkablsbl 
and must remain unintelligible until wo observe that with hi^ 
usual object in view of making Josus play as important a p 
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as possible from first to last^ lie had already anticipated the 
two points which, according to the two older Evangelists, 
were brought out at this hearing of the case. In the first 
place, he had brought in the speech about the destruction 
and rebuilding of the Temple on the occasion of the first 
visit of Jesus to a Feast (ii. 19) ; in the second place, the 
assurance that henceforth they shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of power and coming in the clouds 
of heaven, had already, according to the fourth Gospel, been 
given by Jesus to Nathanael, on meeting with his first disci- 
ples in similar words (i. 51), &om henceforth they should see 
the heaven open and the angels of God ascending and 
descending to the Son of Man.* Even of the condemnatory 
sentence of Caiaphas it may it said that the Evangelist had 
anticipated it, not only in speaking of the Council of Blood 
(xi. 49, ff.), but also again (xviii. 14), where with reference 
to this narrative he had described Caiaphas as him who gave 
counsel to the Jews that it was expedient that one man 
should perish instead of the whole people. All that was left 
was the " Yes,'' pronounced by Jesus in answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether he was the Christ, the Son of God ; but 
the fourth Evangelist did not choose to represent the Jesus 
of his Gospel as thus confessing himself at once to be the 
Messiah of the Jews. Thus he passes over the hearing 
before Caiaphas with a summary statement, representing the 
Denial of Peter as taking place in the court of Annas, and 
^e result of the trial being the condemnation of Jesus, he 
passes on to the following process before Filate.f 

* On each occasion, Air&pri d^co'Oc. 

t The English translation of the aorist AwkertiKtv by the ploperfect '* had 
sent," which is undoubtedly erroneous, gives a totally different impression of the 
order of erents from that which is here assumed by Strauss on the authority of 
the Greek text, rightly interpreted.— 2V. 
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90. The Death op the Teaitoe. 

There was a difficulty, capable of being turned to the dis- 
advantage of Jesus, in the fact that he had been delivered 
by one of his disciples into the hands of his enemies. This 
difficulty the ancient Christian legend had, as we have seen, 
attempted &om the first to set aside by representing this 
treason as having been foreknown and foretold by Jesus, and 
even prophesied in the Old Testament. It had even deprived 
beforehand the denial of Peter of its sting by such a predic- 
tion on the part of Jesus : but it had also done the same 
subsequently by the heart-felt repentance which it repre- 
sented Peter as exhibiting. A subsequent repentance of a 
similar kind was all the more requisite in the case of Judas' 
treason, in proportion as the guilt of it exceeded that of Peter : 
in this case simple repentance was not enough, the repent- 
ance must become despair ; nay, whether he repented or not 
the traitor must be absolutely overtaken by the divine 
vengeance. 

That a traitor should feel remorse, that he should even 
perish either by his own hand or by an accident, is possible 
and has happened in other cases ; but our New Testament 
accounts with regard to the death of Judas point, in their 
discrepancy, not to a fact, but to diflferent Old Testament 
passages and types which have been connected with one 
fact at the most, a fact moreover which probably has no con- 
nection whatever with the traitor. According to Matthew 
(xxvii. 3 — 10), Judas, when he heard that Jesus was con- 
demned (and we cannot indeed understand how he could be 
surprised at it), cast down his reward for treason in the 
Temple into the hands of the High Priest and elders with 
the confession that he had betrayed to them innocent blood, 
and they, Judas having hanged himself from despair, bought 
from a potter for the money, which as being the price of 
blood they could not put into the treasury of the Temple, a 
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field to bury strangers in. This field, says the Evangelist, 
on account of the blood of Jesus which clung to it, was 
called up to his own days the field of blood. According to 
the Acts, on the contrary, when on the occasion of filling up 
the place of the traitor in the College of the Apostles, Peter 
is speaking of his end (i. 16 — 20), he had not restored the 
recompense for his sin, but bought with it, we are not told 
from whom, a piece of ground, upon which he shortly after 
ended his days, not by suicide but by a fall which burst his 
body;* an accident which becoming laiown all through Jeru- 
salem gave to the piece of ground the name of Aceldama or 
the field of blood, according to this, therefore, from the 
blood of the traitor. These two narratives have nothing in 
common but the sudden death of Judas and the name of a 
piece of ground at Jerusalem ; the first of which, that tho 
traitor could have come to no good end, was a postulate of 
the Christian consciousness : the other, that there was at 
Jerusalem a piece of ground of that name, is possible, but it 
need not have anything to do with tho traitor ; even if it 
had not, the Christian legend might still bring the ground 
of blood into connection with the man of blood. 

Now as regards the narrative in Matthew, we may observe 
that death by hanging, which is represented to have been the 
end of Judas, is especially the traitor^s death in the Old 
Testament. Of Achitophel, the unfaithfrd adviser of David, 
who had betrayed this ancestor of the Messiah to Absalom, it 
is said (2 Sam. xvii. 23), '' He arose, and gat him home • . • 
and hanged himself,^' exactly as of Judas, ^^ He departed, 
and went, and hanged himself.*' Achitophel, indeed, did 
not do this from remorse, but because he saw that his 
treacherous but clever design had not succeeded: he had 
intended to destroy David, and now foresaw his own destruc- 
tion which he anticipated by suicide. Judas saw that the 

* Luther indeed translates trprfvJjg ytvofuvog, Acts i. 18, like &irfiy^aro, 
Matt xxvli. 5, ** lianged himself ;*' which is clearly a mistake. 
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Son of David had been destroyed by him, and this threw him I 
into despair. 

This, according to the narrative of Matthew, is not tha I 
first thing, but is preceded by an act of repentance, the I 
restoration of the reward for his treason and the confessiim j 
of his guilt. Even the remorse of Judaa was a thing whid 
from a Christian point of view would have been inferred ovei 
though nothing was historically known about it, and i 
authority for the expression of it by throwing the money into 
tho treasury of the Temple was supposed to be discovered ii 
a-passago of a prophet. Matthew quotes Jeremiah, 
what he quotes is from Zechariah (xi, 13), and the mistako 1 
of the Evangelist conies from this, that this potior who is 1 
spoken of in this passage as he translated it, reminded him ] 
of the famous oracle about the potter in Jeremiah {xviii. 1, £F.). 
In the oracle of Zechariah Jehovah appoints the Prophet as a 
elicpherd of the people, but ho, soon disgusted with IubJ 
thauklcss office, demands his pass or his dismissal. Thirtya 
shekels of silver are given to him, and Jehovah commandafB 
htm to throw the guodly price, at which ho (Jehovah iu i 
representative) was prized at of them, into the treasury j: 
upon which the Prophet takes the thirty pieces and c 
them into tho treasury in the house of Jehovah. Now ij 
Judas had really got thirty pieces of silver for his troaaon,! 
the application of this passage would naturally have forced'^ 
itself upon men's minds ; but I believe that it did so force 
itself apart from any corresponding reality, and that the 
thirty pieces of silver given to tho traitor are taken from this 
passago. A contemptibly low prico at whicli a shepherd 
sent by God, and in the last resort Jehovah himself, was 1 
prized by the ungrateful people, could not fail to suggest the I 
price, at all events proportion ably low, for which the best ' 
and truest shepherd of the sheep had been sold by hia 1 
betrayer (Heb. xiii. 20 ; 1 Peter ii. 25) ; and if that price j 
was found in the passage of the Prophet fixed at thirty I 
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shekels of silver^ it was that passage and no historical infor« 
mation that was the source on the anthority of which Mat- 
thew—observe, Matthew only, who brings forward the pas- 
sage, and in doing so coincides* in a remarkable manner 
with the Greek translation of it even in the words of his 
narrative— fixed the reward of the treason of Jadas at that 
sum. The distinction indeed is not to be overlooked that 
what in the passage of the Prophet is a reward for service, is, 
in the EvangeUcal narrative, pay for a purchase, consequently 
while in the passage of the Prophet there are only two par- 
ties, the hirer and the hired, there are here three, the buyer^ 
the seller, and the subject of the sale : there the party hired 
gets the pay, while here not the party sold, but the seller, 
receives the price. It is therefore said in the first passage 
that the party hired and so ill paid, i.e. the Prophet, did at 
the command of Jehovah throw his reward, the thirty pieces 
of silver, into the Temple. In the passage of the Gospel this 
could not be done by the person sold but only by the seller, 
that is, the traitor, for he had received the pieces of silver. 
But as applied to him the feature gave an excellent proof of 
his repentance, inasmuch as casting the money received into 
the Temple, was the same thing as casting it at the feet of 
the guardians of the Temple, the High Priests and Elders, 
from whom he had received it as the price of his treason. 

But Matthew goes on to say that the High Priests were 
unable to put the money restored to them by Judas, as being 
the price of blood, into the treasury of the Temple, and that 
they bought for it a potter's field, and in reference to this he 
appeals directly to the prediction of the Prophet. Whence 
the Evangelist gets the field we shall probably discover here- 
after; but the potter himself he likewise took from the pas- 
sage in the Prophet, only not from its real meaning but from 
an ancient misunderstanding of it. The place into which, 

* Zech. xi. 12, according to the tranBlation of the LXX. : Kallcrtivav rbv 
fiiaObv fiov, TpiaKora Apyvpovc* Matt. xxvi. 1 5 : Kai Icrticav ainf rpidieovTa 
Apyvpia. 
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according to Jehovah's command the Prophet was to cast his 
scanty pay and did so cast it, is indicated in tho Hebrew 
text by a word which with tho vowel points usually markiiig 
it, would mean a Potter, but would be thus absolutely devoid 
of sense : with other vowel points it may mean the treasury, 
and thus it must undoubtedly bo understood. But the 
Evangelical narrator adhered to the ordinary reading with 
its Potter. But it ia said further in the passage of the 
Prophet that ho cast the thirty pieces of silver into the house 
of God, after which there foUows as a more accurate deacrip- 
tiou of it tho word which ive translate by troaeury, i.e. tbo 
treasury which was in tho Temple, but the Evangehst by 
Potter, nothing of the kind being there. The casting into 
tho Temple, therefore, cannot havo been tho same thing 
witli casting to the Potter, and so the Evangehst made two 
acts of the proceeding, distributing likewise these two acta 
between different persons. He who cast the pieces of silver 
into tho Temple was, according to him, tho traitor ; the 
money was brought to the potter by the High Priests, who 
did not choose to have in their treasury the price of blood. 
But for what did they bring the money to the potter ? As 
the price of a piece of ground which they bought from him 
as a burying placo for strangers, and to which the name of 
tho field of blood continued to cling from tho money for 
which it was bought. 

Tho Evangelist cannot have taken this piece of gromid 
from the passage of Zochariah, as there is there no trace of 
such a thing ; on the other hand it reminds as of what is said 
in tho Acts of the end of tho traitor. This narrative, though 
differing so much in other respects, coincides with that of 
Matthew in this particnlar, that it also speaks of a piece of 
ground, which, however, the traitor bought liimself, and not 
for a boryiug placo for straugers, but for his own purposes, 
and not from a potter. Now it is easy to see whcuce the 
author of tho narrative got the piece of ground, for he tolls 
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US himself. He finds in the . circumstance of the traitor 
having come by his death immediately after the purchase of 
it, the fulfilment of the prophecy, Ps. Ixix. 26, " Let their 
habitation be desolate ; and let none dwell in their tents.'^ 
This is one of the pretended suflFering Psalms of David, 
which were applied in Christendom at an early period to the 
suffering of the Messiah. Out of it (ver. 22) is taken the 
vinegar mixed with gall which is said to have been given to 
Jesus to drink upon the cross, and another passage of the 
same Psalm (ver. 10) is quoted in the fourth Gospel, as 
fulfilled in the purification of the Temple undertaken by 
Jesus (ii. 17). The punishments there threatened to the 
enemies of the speaker, admitted, if the Psalms were under- 
stood in a Messianic sense, of an application to the opponents 
of Jesus generally, the party among the Jewish people that 
were hostile to him, but, in a most especial manner, to him 
who had sinned most grievously against him, the traitor. 
Now if his habitation (piece of ground on which he dwelt) 
was to be desolate, he must first have had one, and where 
could he have got it but from the reward of his treason, 
which was now visited upon him by the desolation of the 
piece of ground, which he had bought with the price of it ? 
But if his habitation were made desolate and uninhabited, 
he, the inhabitant of it, must have died. The wish that his 
enemies should be blotted out of the Book of Life, was also 
expressed against them in the same Psalm (ver. 29), and in 
another Psalm likewise quoted on this occasion (cix. 8), by 
the author of the Acts, it is said, '' Let his days be few." 
But that the premature death of the traitor could not have 
been a natural one, was in part assumed as a matter of course, 
in part announced in that Psalm which threatened his habita- 
tion with desolation. Let, it is said (ver. 23), " their table 
become a snare before them /' just as in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is said of Juda«, that he fell headlong and burst 
asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out — ^because, 
VOL. ir. 2 A 
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we may snppoao, lie had at his own table Fed himself up intt 
fatnesa on the pay which lie got for liia treason. 

That the traitor's body swelled to an enormous size, was 
in Christendom a very ancient tradition, noticed even by 
Papiaa.* It was said that he became so fat that he conld 
not pass through a space hirge enough for a waggon, and of 
this assertion another writer made out a story (thus legends 
of thia kind grow), that he was crushed by a waggon meet- 
ing him, so that his bowek gushed out. Dropsy was said to 
bo the canse of this enormous size, and especially the head 
and the eyelids of the traitor were said to have swollen to such 
a degree that ho ceased to be able to see out of his eyes. Hero 
tlie blindness might be merely a colouring given to the picture, 
dropsy only an assumed cause of the swelling, and the latter 
an assumed cause of the bursting ; as wo read, however, in 
one of tho Psiilms to which the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles appeals in speaking of the fate of Judas, the follow- 
ing worda recorded against the enemy {cix. 18) : "Let faia 
cursing come into his bowels Uke water, and like oU into hia 
bones," we have the dropsy, and in the words of the other 
Psalm (box. 24), " Let their eyes bo darkened that they see 
not," WB have the blindness prefigured in tho Old Testament. 

If the double tradition with regard to the end of the trai- 
tor could thus arise in the Christendom of the most ancient 
period without anything historical being known about it, the 
only question that remains is whether the piece of ground, as 
to tho purchase and name of which the two accounts, other- 
wise so. different, agree, is not to be considered as historical. 
But it is only in tho statement that there was, near Jeni- 
aalcm, a piece of ground called the ground or the field of 
blood, that the two accounts do really agree ; each taking its 
own way in bringing the facts into connection with Judas and 

■ Tfao psfssgos nre qaoted ia m; Critical Disciusiocon the lifeof Jcsns, 
i). p. 490, IT. Kotc 19 and 30. 
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his treason. One represents it as having been bought by 
Judas himself, the other by the High Priests, the one says it 
was named from the blood of Jesus clinging to it, the other 
from the blood of the traitor gushing out upon it. The bond, 
therefore, between the traitor and the ground has no tenacity, 
but the ground takes an independent position, i . e. there may 
have been a piece of ground near Jerusalem, which. Heaven 
knows why, had tlu) name, nay, perhaps have been used for 
burying strangers in; this piece of ground with its awful 
name the Christians claimed for the traitor, but the mode of 
bringing it into connection with him was not settled ; the 
author of the narrative in the Acts looked upon it as the 
desolate habitation of the traitor, the writer of the first Gospel 
saw in it the object for which the blood-money restored by 
the traitor, had been paid to the potter. And it is not here 
necessary to assume that the field came by its reference to 
the potter, in consequence of the clayey nature of its soil; it 
was enough that in consequence of the name of Field of Blood 
it came by its reference to the traitor, with whom the potter 
was connected by reason of the false interpretations of the 
oracle of Zechariah. 



91. The Trial before Pilate and Herod. 

Until the days of the destruction of Jerusalem and later, 
and consequently during the period during which the sub- 
stance of the narratives of the synoptic Gtospels was forming, 
the real enemies of the youthful Christianity were found in 
the Jews of the old belief. On the other hand, Bomans and 
Greeks showed themselves to be partly indifferent, partly 
even capable of belief, or at any rate, apart from local or 
transitory obstacles, such as the persecution of the Christians 
under Nero, tolerant. Up to the date of the composition of 
the fourth Gospel the conflicts with the power of the Boman 

2a2 
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Government had indeed increased, bat were infinitely o 

weighed by the extent to which the conversion of the heath 
had proceeded ; in conseqaence of which the Greco- Romish 
world was looked upon as the real and proper field for the 
spread of ChriBtianity, and the Jews continually more and 
mere as an obstinate and abandoned multitude. Now as 
Jesus, at the concluaion of his life had come in contact with 
both powers, Judaism and Heathendom, tlie hierarchy of hia 
own nation, and the civil power of the Bomaus, it ia natural 
that the conditions prevailing in both directiona in Christen- 
dom generally, and in separate circles of it at the time of the 
composition of the several Gospels, should also ahow theiB 
selves in the description of this portion of the history of t 
life of Josue. 

That Jesus was put to death by order of the Roman Pro-1 
cnrator ia certain ;* there is no traco of hia having givMlB 
immediate or peraonal offence to that officer by his ministry & 
there is, therefore, every probability in favour of the repre 
aentation given by our Gospels, that the Jewish authoriti 
being themselves deprived of the power of hfe and death i 
the Romans, endeavoured to gain over the Roman Procur 
for their purposes, by bringing the man whom they wished 
to destroy for hierarchical reasons, into suspicion with t 
Romans on pohtical grounds. The political character of t 
Jewish idea of the Messiah made it possible to do this. JesDi 
had recognized thia idea as applicable to himself only he8itab.i 
inglv, and with a disavowal of its political side; but tJiftl 
people, and even hia own disciples had up to that time, takei 
the less notice of thia disavowal in proportion as it was n 
telligible to them. So ranch the more easy was it for t 
Jewish authorities to represent to Pilate in a politien 
dangerous hght the euecess which Jeaus met with ii 
followers among the people, the concourse which attended | 
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his lectures^ the homage which had been given to him on his 
entrance into the capital. So far^ therefore^ the Evangelical 
accoont has all historical probability in its favour. 

But if Pilate lent them his support^ the inference from this 
will be that they had either really convinced him of the 
dangerous character of Jesus^ or that he himself was con- 
vinced that his own interest called upon him^ in this instance^ 
to comply with the wishes of the Jewish leaders. In the first 
case^ he may indeed at first have doubted of the guilt of 
Jesus, but not, until the last, have had a conviction of 
his innocence, in the second he would at all events not 
have proclaimed this conviction publicly, as he would 
thereby have placed himself unnecessarily in a bad light, and 
counteracted his object of deserving the gpratitude of the 
Jewish authorities, by exciting their disgust. However pro- 
bable therefore may be the Evangelical account^ as to the 
mode in which the Jewish hierarchs contrived to gain the 
Roman Procurator to their side, it is highly improbable in 
respect of all which they represent Pilate as saying or doing, 
in order to declare loudly and solemnly his conviction of the 
innocence of Jesus. And as we may observe how during 
the period of the formation of our Gospels, Christendom was 
continually turning away from Judaism with disgust, and to 
Heathendom with hope, we see the source from which the 
unhistorical element became here amalgamated with the 
Evangelical narratives. 

When in the two first Evangelists, Pilate, on Jesus being 
brought before him, immediately puts to him the question 
as to whether he is the King of the Jews, this is perfectly 
natural, provided only we assume that the accusation of the 
Jewish authorities, not mentioned until after, consisted in the 
allegation that he had said he was. Luke, more appropri- 
ately, and more correctly illustrating and bringing forward 
the political side of the Messianic idea, puts these accusations 
fii*st, stating that the Jews accused Jesus before Pilate of 
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misleadiag the people, and diBsuading thorn from ptiying 
tribute to Cffisar. On this accusation ofthe Jewish authorities, 
Jesus wag silent, and to this question of the Procurator, only 
gavG the raouoayllahic reply " Thou sayeat it," without further 
explanation. Now this might indeed, aa beiug a fullilment 
of the prophecy about tho lamb that Buffered without opening 
its mouth, edify the Christians, but would scarcely gain 
favour for Jesus with the Romans, which, however, is said to 
have been tho result. And even succeeding Christians might 
on this occasion have expected aomo expression of Jesus 
having reference to his position to tlio political side of this 
Messianic idea, such as the fourth Evangelist docs not hesitate 
to introduce. 

On the whole, this Evangelist has worked up the whole 
scene before Pilate with especial care. Even at first, in order 
to keep in sight the Passover, as being immediately at hand, 
he represents the Jews aa not entering into the judgment 
hall, but Jesus as being led into it. Then Pilate, when he 
wishes to question Jesus goes in, and when he wishes to speak 
with the Jews, comes out, and at last brings Joses out with 
him. Thus the scene gets a dramatic, not to say a theatrical 
character, though indeed to tho question as to who ia sup- 
posed to have given to the Evangehst, who stood with hia 
countrynaen outside, a description of tho conversations be- 
tween Jesus and Pilato, in the interior of the judgment hall, 
the answer is almost impossible. Tho representation given 
by tho fourth Evangelist, even at the very first, will give aa 
it were tho key to tho judicial drama that follows. The 
Jews having sent the prisoner in to Pilate, Pilate comes out 
and inquires tho accusation which they give him. Their 
reply, rude almost to absurdity, that if tho man had not been 
a malefactor, they would not have delivered liim to the Pro- 
curator, is only intelligible by supposing that it was given ia 
oi-der to bring out both Pilate's demand that thoy should judge 
Iiim according to their law, and also their rejoinder, which was 
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necessary to explain that they did not possess the privilege of 
putting criminals to death. It was of importance to the 
Evangelist to introduce this notice, because it was only in con- 
sequence of this circumstance that the prediction of Jesus 
with regard to his death, that it would consist in a lifting 
up from the earth (xii, 82 ; viii. 28) could be fulfilled, in- 
asmuch as in the Jewish code, the punishment of crucifixion 
did not appear ; but for a crime such as Jesus was accused 
of, the Jewish punishment would rather have consisted in 
stoning (3 Mop. xxiv. 16, 23). But when he hereupon re- 
presents Pilate as going to Jesus and putting to him the 
question in the same terms as those of the syuoptics, and also 
as abruptly, whether he is the King of the Jews, we still 
do not know, notwithstanding all preliminary explanation, 
whence Pilate is supposed to have got this question, as the 
Jews had not told him what their accusation against Jesus 
was ; the explanation therefore which has been continued 
up to this point, the object of which was to show the incom- 
petence of the Jews to inflict capital punishment, and con- 
sequently to suggest a reason for the crucifixion, here breaks 
off, and a new one begins, the purport of which is to expound 
the supermundane nature of the kingdom and kingly dignity 
of Jesus, and which ends in the question of Pilate, What is 
Truth ? Jesus had said that he was a King, in so far as he 
had been bom and come into the world to bear witness of the 
Truth. Upon this Pilate asks. What is Truth? In the 
same way at an earlier period, when Jesus spoke of the ex- 
altation of the Son of Man, the Jews had asked. Who is this 
Son of Man ? (xii. 32 ; comp. viii. 28)— consequently this is 
one of those questions arising fix)m misunderstanding or no 
understanding at all, by which the fourth Gospel loves to 
illustrate the sublimity of the thoughts and utterances of its 
Christ, the notion of '^ Truth'' being as much connected with 
fundamental ideas of a specially Johannine character, as that 
of the Son of Man is with those of Christianity in general, 
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"When after this conversation, tho fourtli Evangelist : 
presents Pilate as coming out and declaring to the Jei 
that lie finds no gnilt in the accused, there is hero at ' 
any rate better reason for hia doing so, than in Lukc^ 
where it is simply imiutolligihlo how Pilate, wh(;n Jesus 
had i-efused all further explanation, with the exception of 
the dry expression, " Thou sayt'st it," could declare his 
conviction of his innocence. Tho express declaration of 
innocence in this passage is taken by John almost word 
for word from Luke j for tho two first Evangelists have in 
this place nothing of tho kind, nor anything aiiy\vhere in 
this foim. But in their description there now comes in the 
episode of BarabbaSj which John represents as following that 
declaration of innocence, and which, finding it so firmly 
rooted in the ancient Christian tradition, we must consider. 
on tho wholo to bo historical. But whether Pilate, 
Evangelists represent, proposed to adopt the custom at Hia 
Passover of releasing a prisoner as an appeal from the fanati 
cal priesthood to the unprejudiced populace, and by contra 
with a robber and murderer to facilitate the redemption fl 
Jesus, and whether he did this so earnestly with rcpeate 
proposals, is indeed another question. And that he, whej 
this attempt had failed, improvised the scene of washing I 
hands, and thus solemnly testified to the innocence of Josai 
aci^aitted himself of the blood " of that just man," and 1 
tho responsibility of it upon tho Jews — all tliis is only eiA^ 
ceeded in improbability by the statement that the assembled 
Jewish populace took, as solemnly, this responsibility upon 
themselves, and expressly laid upon themselves and their 
children the guilt of the blood of Jesns. This representation, 
which is peculiar to the first Gospel, is manifestly made up 
altogether out of tho Cliristian consciousness of a later date, 
which saw in the fearful end of the Jewish state and nation;* 
the execution of vengconco on those childrun whoso fathoivf 
hud shed the blood of Ji'Bus. What their own intcres^l 
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required was to have as it were official testimoDy to the inno^ 
conce of their Christ, and this they foisted upon Pilate. 
But it is impossible that he could care so much for a Jewish 
enthusiast, which at the best he considered Jesus to be, that 
if he did not find it advisable to save him, he would have 
made an exposure of his own weakness and cowardice by so 
solemn a declaration of his innocence. 

The first Evangelist does to a certain extent suggest a 
motive for this interest of Pilate in Jesus by a feature like- 
wise peculiar to him, in the warning, that is, which he repre- 
sents as being addressed to him by his wife, while actually 
sitting on the judgment seat, to have nothing to do with that 
just man, for she had suffered many things in a dream that 
day because of him. On reading of this warning dream of 
Claudia Procula, as the legend soon after called Pilate's 
wife, who does not remember the pretended dream of Cal- 
pumia, Csesar's wife, on the night before the murder, and 
her prayer to her husband not to go out that day ; and who 
would not be in a condition, remembering on the one hand 
this universal belief of the period, and on the other the 
personal inclination of the Evangelist for suggestive dreams 
which we recognise even in the history of the infancy, to 
form a judgment upon this narrative of this writer ? 

These two narratives, of Pilate's washing his hands and 
of his wife's dream, are simply passed over by the abridging 
Mark, while Luke and John seek to substitute for tiiom 
other features producing a similar effect. Even before the 
digression about Barabbas, and immediately after Pilate's 
declaration that he can find no guilt in the silent prisoner, 
Luke has a statement (xxiii. 6—15), in making which he 
stands as much alone as Matthew does in that of the washing 
the hands — the statement as to the leading away of Jesus to 
llerod. He connects it with what precedes by saying that 
the Jews maintain their accusation against Jesus by asserting 
more particularly that he stirs up the people from Galilee up 
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to the capitul of Jndca; wlieronpon Pilato seiaea upon I 
word Galilee, and sends the Galilean to the Governor of 1 
district, that is, the Tetrarch Herod Antipas, who was li 
wise present in Jerusalem during tho feast. Luke liae alreM 
made preparations beforehand for tho statement, 
passage (ix. 9), in which during tho miniatry of Jesus i 
Galileo he mentions tho attention which the fame of t 
miracles of Jesus excited in the mind of Herod, ho concludi 
with tho remark, peculiar to himself, that Herod wished ft 
see him. It is to this wish that allusion ia now mado in t 
joy which the Prince feels at having him at length i 
presence, and aa on the former occasion the miracles 
the cause for which he wished to ace him, so now also li 
hopoa to witness some miracle done hy him. But f 
wish is not fulfilled, inasmuch as Jesus meets all Hi 
questions as well as all accusations of the chief priests a 
scribes who remained with him with persistent sikm 
disappointed Prince with his men of war resort to ridic 
and finally he sends back the accused to Pilato arrayed i 
gorgeous robe. In and for itself this account conta 
nothing that might not have really happened as it is toU 
Neither is anything proved against its historical character i 
the fact of its Leing peculiar to Luke. But we must a 
that it contains no matter whatever of its own. Nothing i 
stated about the questions of Herod or a sentence passed h 
him, and the mockery, togetlier with the gorgeous robe, i 
only taken from tho subsequent passage which follows t 
judicial sentence of Pilate, where the two other synoptic^ 
have these features, and they are omitted by Luke. L 
wo see most plainly the object which tho narrative 1 
view, and so we become distrustful of its historical char 
Jesos ha\ing been brought back from Herod to Pilate, F 
appeals in support of his earlier judgment to the fact thi 
now neither Herod or himself find in him any guilt v 
of death. That is, the innocence of Jesus is to be atteate 
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by two judges, neither of whom could be said to be pre- 
judiced in his favour, and of whom one was a heathen, and 
the other, though a Jew, still not a priest ; as, on the other 
side, the fourth Evangelist represents Jesus as being rejected 
not merely by one, but by two Jewish chief priests. 

But there is another way also, in which the third Evan- 
gelist attempts to increase the weight, which, on the part of 
the Roman Procurator, is thrown into the scale of the 
innocence of Jesus. According to the narrative of the two 
first Evangelists, Pilate, after the failure of the attempt to 
substitute Barabbas, caused Jesus to be scourged and led 
away to crucifixion. Here, therefore, the scourging appears, 
according to the custom of the Romans, to be only an acci- 
dent preliminary to crucifixion. But according to Luke, the 
Procurator repeatedly offers to substitute scourging, as the 
lighter punishment, for crucifixion, hoping thus to spare 
Jesus the heavier, but the Jews reject his offer, and insist 
upon putting Jesus to death (xxiii. 16, 22, ff.). If the 
motive for Luke^s preference of this distinguishing feature is 
not clear in itself, it can hardly fail to become so, in comparing 
the fourth Gospel, where Pilate performs, what in Luke ho 
merely offers, ordering Jesus to be really scourged (xix. 1), 
not as in Matthew and Mark, as an introduction to the cruci- 
fixion, but in order to prevent it, that is to persuade the 
hard-hearted Jews to desist from their demand for the 
puuishment of death, on beholding the piteous countenance 
of the sufferer under the lash. It is on this account that the 
Evangelist hete brings in also the mockery of the soldiers, 
the clothing with the robe of purple and the crown of thorns; 
events which the two first Evangelists represent indeed as 
coming after the scourging, but when Jesus had been already 
sacrificed by the Procurator, while in John they are intended 
to serve the purpose of strengthening the claims to compas- 
sion expressed in the countenance of Jesus, and thus, if 
possible, of averting from Him the extreme punishment. 
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"Wlien then Pilate has bronght forward to tho Jews 1 
victim, tlius accoutred, with the words, Behold the man, s 
they, untouched even by thia, persist in their demand f 
crucifixion, Pilate on the one hand hsa done all that was 
possible to save Joans, and on the other, hia Jewish opponents 
have shown a hardness of heart such aa is not seen in the 
description of any other Gospel. 

In all tho synoptics, after the failure of the attempt to 
substitute Barabbas, Pilate yields, and commands Jesus to be 
led away to crucifixion. The fourth Evangelist ropresonta 
him as still persevering in the effort to save Jesus. Hence 
it becomes an object for him to show how the Jewish 
Hierarchs set about attempting to persuade liim to reverse 
his decision (six. 6 — 10) ; and thus at the same timo the 
process of his resistance is prolonged, and tho cunning 
obstinacy of tho Jews is more palpably reabzed. At first, 
tho endeavour of Pilate to save Jesus receives a fresh impulse 
from tho statement of his opponents, that Jesus hud professed 
to be the Son of God. lo this the Jews see a crime worthy of 
death, but tho heathen, en hearing it, is stated to hiive beoa 
penetrated with a feeling, however dark and mystorioas, 
of the real state of the case. ITicn comes in the allusion of 
Jesus to tho higher power, without wliich tho Procurator 
could have had no power over bim(comp. Rom. xiii. 1), ahiut 
of higher responsibility which can but increase the hesitation 
of the Roman. But now tlio Jews play their best card, for, 
connecting what they say with the conversation at the begin- 
ning about the kingly office of Jesus, they represent the dis- 
inclination of Pilate to condemn tho pretended king as 
disloyalty to tho Emperor. Tho Procurator, then, having 
long resisted on good grounds the urgency of the Jews, at 
last yields to tho lowest motive of personal interest, and 
against hia better knowledge too, as he must from hia former 
interview with Jesus have been well aware that hia prisoner 
only profoaaed to be a king in a sense, which could nota 
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possibly bring him into collision with the CaBsar. Certain 
it is, that the process of the condemnation of Jesus is here 
represented exactly in correspondence with the feelings of 
later Christendom, but scarcely with reality. For Pilate 
could only have acted as he is represented here to have 
acted^ from motives of profound sympathy with Jesus. And 
it certainly is not easy to see from what cause these feelings 
should have arisen in the Roman, though it is very obvious 
how the Evangelist might be induced, from his own Christian 
consciousness, to attribute them to him. 



FOURTH GROUP OP MYTHS. 

CRUCIFIXION, DEATH AND BURIAL OF JESUS. 

92. The Ceucipixion. 

Jesus ended his life upon the Cross — ^he endured the most 
ignominious of criminal deaths. Thus, according to tradi- 
tional Jewish ideas he lost all claim to recognition as the 
Messiah. The disciples and those of the Jews who were led 
by them to believe in Jesus, modified their ancient Jewish 
conceptions in accordance with that fact, adopting into their 
idea of the Messiah, the characteristic of his Passion as an 
intercessory sacrifice, of his death cus an expiatorial one. This, 
within the circle of Jewish ideas, was only possible by 
passages being pointed out in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which the suiDferings and violent death of the 
Messiah appeared to be spoken of. There were, in reality, 
none of this description ; but the servants of Jehovah in 
Isaiah, spoken of collectively in the singular, and individual 
pious persons, were represented as the victims of manifold 
sufferings, tortured oven to death, and apparently abandoned 
by God, and to find the Messiah in such passages was the 
easiest thing in the world in the then state of Scriptural 
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iaterprotatiou among the Jews at tho tirae. Nowj if afc t 
time when men begnn, in tho interval between hia death a 
his return in the clouds of Heaven, to look hack upon tho 
past life on earth of Jcsua the Messiah, tho Evangelical 
narrator encountered the problem of rendering an account of 
the moBt untoward event in his history, hia crucifixion, it was 
natural that he should, in the attempt to solve it, bear firmly 
in mind those passages out of the Old Testament, and 
taking feature by feature, point out that with all the contempt 
and sufiTering which Jesus bore, atill nothing whatever had 
happened to him but what had long since been prophesied 
in the Old Testament, as destined to occur to the Messiah, 
nothing consequently but what foil in with tho scheme of 
Providence to save the people of Israel and all behevers by 
tho BufTeriug and death of the Messiah. In the doaeription, 
therefore, wliieh tho Evangelists give us of tho course of 
events on the occasion of the crucifixion of Jesus (Matt, xxvii. 
32—56; Mark XV. 21— II ; Luke xxiii. 26— 49 ; John xix. 
17 — 30), we shall expect to find, a priori, 'a mixture of 
historical recollection and modification of tho statements 
according to alleged prophecies in tho Old Testament. 

The firat feature of the Evangelical narrative to bo noticed 
is, that when Jesus went forth to the place of execntion hia 
cross was bora by a man of Cyrene, Simon by name, who, 
according to Mark and Luke, was just coming from tho 
country (Matt, xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Lnke xxiii. 26). In 
this statement the tlireo first Evangehats agree, and the 
silence, or rather the contradiction of the fourth, involved in 
the assertion that Jesus carried his cross himself (xix. 17), 
will not, in and for itself, make ua doubt its truth, for we may 
well suppose that to tho mind of the latter, the statement of 
tho synoptics might seem to be an anomaly, which he must 
have considered it hia duty to get rid of. What, from hia 
point of view, could be conceived more perverse than to 
introduce a substitute for tho purpose of bearing the cross in 
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the place of the Lamb of God who bore the sins of the world, 
of him who, himself as a Mediator for mankind, had taken 
upon himself suffering and death upon the Cross ? If this 
substitution were made in the case of bearing the Cross, why 
should it not have been carried out also in the Death ? and 
indeed Basilides the Gnostic is said to have taught that Simon 
was crucified in the place of Jesus.* Away then, the Evan- 
gelist might have thought, with the false substitute, and thus 
he represented Jesus as one who as he bore our sorrows, so 
also bore his own cross. K, according to this view, the 
synoptic account is not to be shaken by that of John, still a 
glance into the motive of the Johannine representation places 
us in a point of view where the question arises whether, after 
all, the synoptic statement also might not owe its origin to a 
similar dogmatic motive. The Cross of Christ, when the first 
offence arising from it, had once been conquered, soon became 
the fundamental symbol of Christianity. For a man to take 
upon himself the Cross of Christ was identical with following 
his example, and the call to do so was put into the mouth of 
Christ in the words (Matt. xvi. 24), '^ If any man will como 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.^' Figurative speeches of this kind always brought 
with them the temptation to those who read, or those who 
heard them to understand them literally, as referring to a 
real external occurrence; but the cross of Jesus could in 
reality have been borne after him when he was going to the 
place of execution; and it was certainly not unnatural for the 
imagination of the first Christians to set up at this moment a 
first bearer of the cross who, though forced by others to be- 
come so did not, in accordance with the precept of Jesus in 
the sermon on the mount, refuse the office, but took the 
cross upon him, and, as Luke says, carried it after Jesus. 
Quite as natural was it, if, as may well have been the case. 



* Iren. adr. hsr., i. 24, 4. 
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the cross of Christ was really borne by another to the plac* 
of execution, jnat for the sake of that symbolical meaning, to 
retain this feature together with the name of the man who 
bore it ; and the agreement of the three synoptics, not only 
in the name, but also in the statement as to the home of the 
beoj-er of the cross, will always approve itself as favonring 
the latter assumption. 

There is another occurrence that takes place on the way to 
the place of execution, described only by Luke, this is that 
mnch people, aud especially women, lamenting hia fate, 
followed Jesus ; he however bid the danghtera of Jerusalem 
to weep rather for themselves and their children, on account 
of the terrible days which in a short time would come upou 
their city {Luke xxiii. 27 — 31). It is common to all the 
synoptics to represent the destruction of Jerusalem as a 
punishment for the guilt of the inhabitants towards Jesus, 
hut Luke displays an eapeeinl tendency to do so. Thus he, 
and he alone, represents Jeaua as weeping over the city on 
hia approach, because by her blindness slie is bringing upon 
herself and her children the misfortune of the siege and her 
destruction (xix. 41 — i4). Tho features whereby Luke repre- 
sents Jesus as describing the future fate of Jerusalem, are 
taken from the great farewell speech, where, in Luke as well 
as in the other synoptics, Jesus says (xxi. 23}, "Woo unto 
them that arc with child, and to them that give suck in those 
days V as here, " TIio days are coming in which they shall 
say. Blessed are the barren, and the womb that never bare, 
and the paps which never gave suck ;" and tho wish which 
they shall then utter, that tho mountains mayfall upon them, 
and the hills cover them, is borrowed almost hterally from 
Hosea x. 8. 

After the arrival of Jesus at the place of execution, nothing- 
is more important for the two first Evangehsta than to show 
how two Old Testament prophecies have been fulfilled in him. 
First, says Matthew, with all simplicity (ver. 34), they gavb 
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him vinegar to drink mixed with gall, and when he adds that 
afler Jesus had tasted it he would not drink it, this seems 
less extraordinary than that anything of the sort should have 
been offered to him. Moreover, Mark cannot help consider- 
ing it incredible, and therefore he converts the vinegar and 
gall into wine and myrrh (ver. 23), and thus gains a con- 
nection with the Jewish custom of intoxicating beforehand, 
with spiced wine, malefactors who were to be put to death.* 
It is possible that he thus hit upon the true state of the case, 
and that such wine was really offered to Jesus, but refused by 
him, because he did not wish to be intoxicated; but then the 
second Evangelist could only have guessed at this fact, for 
what was before him in Matthew was not anything that 
really occurred, but only a prophetic feature out of one of tho 
two Psalms, which, together with the extract from Isaiah liii. 
forms, as it were, the programme according to which tho 
whole history of the Crucifixion in our Gospels is drawn jip. 
In tho Christendom of tho most ancient times, the two 
Psalms xxii. and bdx. wore considered, as wo have repeatedly 
had occasion to remark, erroneously indeed throughout, as 
prophecies of the sufferings of tho Messiah, and thus all 
tho features in them, in so far as they had not been already 
applied, provided only that they suit the situation, aro 
brought in and adapted to it. Ono of these features is 
the thirst and tho allaying of it by a disagreeable potiou. 
*' My tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth,'' complains tho 
composer of the one Psalm (xxii. 16); that of tho other (Ixix. 
21), says : '' They gave me also gall for my meat, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.'' Matthew, instead of 
putting gall into tho meat, which could have no place at the 
Crucifixion, mixes it with the drink, and thus brings out tho 
vinegar with gaU, representing it as being offered to Jesus 

* Sco the reference in my Life of Jesns, criticalljr discussecl, ii. p. 514. 
Note 15. 
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before the Crucifixion, perhaps because he knew that on these 
occaaions an intoxicating mixture was Bometimea offered, 
while Mark is the first to bring the description into perfect 
harmony with the established cuatom, 

But as the gall always created a difficulty, another theory 
kept only to the vinegar, which, according to the Psalm, 
must liave been offered to Jesua the Messiah. Moreover, 
this vinegar presented itself in connection with an historical 
custom; it was mixed with water, and the Roman soldiers on 
marches and other expeditions drank it so raised, and there- 
fore at that time the soldiers who wero under ordera to be 
present at the Crucifixion would have had it at hand. Bat 
as, according to the passage in the Psalm, the Messiah had 
vinegar given him to drink " for his thirst," or as, according 
to the other Psalm, his tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth, 
the theory which omitted the gall, and hold exclusively by the 
vinegar, put off the supplying of the latter to a later period, 
when the prolonged hanging on the cross might be supposed 
to have excited a more severe thirst. Then Luke, still think- 
ing of the soldiers' drink, represents the vinegar as being 
offered by the soldiers in a spirit of mockery (ver. 3(3); while 
John, just at the last moment, and immediately before the 
decease of Jesua, represents some of the bystanders, with, as 
it appears, a good intention, as dipping a sponge in vinegar 
and applj-ing it to his mouth upon a stalk of hyssop (ver. 29). 
All this, a clear proof of the source of the statement, is pre- 
faced by the words to the effect that Jesus said, "in order that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled : I thirst," by which only the 
fulfilment of the passage in the PsHlm already mentioned can 
be meant. Besides this offer at a later period of vinegar 
alone, the third and fourth Evangelists say nothing whatever 
of vinegar and gall or myrrh-wine being offered to Jesua 
quite at first ; while, on the other hand, Matthew and Mark, 
as usual, and as in the case of the loaves and fishes, that 
nothing may be lost, have incorporiitcd with their Gospels the 
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Ustoiy of the giving of vinegar in both the forms which it 
had taken. The second time they represent, as John does, 
that the vinegar was given in a sponge : an agreement in a 
feature not taken out of the Psabn in which we may see the 
trace of an historical source, but quite as much also only of a 
custom at crucifixions. On the other hand, the stalk of hyssop, 
which appears only in John, i, e, the same Evangelist who 
sees in the crucified Jesus the true Paschal Lamb, reminds us 
of the Mosaic ordinance with regard to the blood of the lamb, 
in which, Ukowise, the hyssop plays a part (2 Mos. xii. 22). 

After a brief mention of the Crucifixion which had in the 
mean time been completed, the two first Evangelists now 
hurry on to the second feature out of these passion-Psalms 
fulfilled in Jesus — ^a feature which the two other Evangelists 
do not allow to escape them (Matt, xxvii. 35 ; Mark xv, 24 ; 
Luke xxiii. 34; John xix. 23, ff.). The SuiOTerer of the 22nd 
Psalm had, among other things, complained (ver, 18), ''They 
parted my garments among them, and cast lots upon my 
vesture.^^ This feature also may possibly have been realized 
in the case of Jesus, as, according to the Roman law por- 
tions of the clothing of persons executed became the spoils 
of the executioners. But that in this place the Evangelists 
drew not from a historical source but solely from the passage 
in the Psalm, though this is expressly quoted only by the 
fourth, is clear from this, that each of them describes the occur- 
rence exactly as he understood the passage in the Psalm. Any 
one understanding it correctly was aware that in the second 
half of the verse neither a different act nor a different subject 
was spoken of from those in the first, but that what was said 
in the first was only more accurately defined in the second. 
The passage was thus understood by the three synoptics, 
most clearly by Mark, and so he tells us that the soldiers 
divided the clothes of Jesus among them, casting lots for 
them, which Mark explains to mean that they cast lots which 
piece each was to have. On the other band, the fourth Evan* 

2 B 2 
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gelist understood the passage "ivrongly, as if it apoke first of 
a division of the clothes and then of a casting of lots for the 
coat, as two different acta abont two difforent objecta, and he 
tells us accordingly that the aoldiors (whoso number he limits 
to four) divided among themselves tlie other clothes, i.e. the 
upper garments without the use of tha " lot," and then cast 
lots for the under garment (this being wliat he understands 
by the \iTuiv in the passage in the Psalm) not wishing either 
to apportion it directly to one of themselves, or to spoil the 
unseamed garment by rending it. Exactly as above in 
the passage of the Prophet about the aaa and the foal of the 
ass ; only that here Matthew and John change places — the 
mis understanding, this time, is as much on the aide of the 
latter OS before on that of the former. Whether the fourth 
Evangelist gave this turn to his narrative with the intention 
at the same time of alluding, under the figure of the unseamed 
vesture of Christ, as under that of the untom net (xxi. 11), 
to the unity of the Church, of the one flock imder one Shep- 
herd (x. 16), is an hypothesis that can only bo put in the 
form of a question. 

It must have been an especial consolation to the faithful 
historian of the crucifixion that exactly those points which 
made this history so painful to the Christian conscience, the 
disgrace and the contempt of the cniciiiod Messiah connected 
with that crucifixion, were so definitely foretold in the Old 
Testament as ho now learut to understand it. In the Passion 
Psalm (xxii. 7) it was said, " All they that sec me laugh me 
to scorn : they shoot out the lip, they shake the head;" what 
wonder if now, as the synoptics tell us (Matt. ver. S9, ff, ; 
Mark vcr. 29, S.; Luke ver. 35, ff',), the passers by, or the 
Bpcctatora together with the elders, mocked the crucified 
Jesus and shook thoir heads at him. Even their mocking 
speeches arc given by Matthew almost in literal agreement 
with the passage in the Psalm, " He trusted in the Lord that 
he would deliver him; k't him deliver him seeing he delig'hft 
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in him ^' (ver. 8) : " he trusted in God ; let him deliver him 
now, if ho will have him/' Now in the Psalm the speakers are 
described as bulls, dogs, lions and unicorns, i.e. as outrageous 
sinners : however fitting, therefore, it is on the part of the 
Evangelists to put these speeches into- the mouths of the 
Jewish opponents of Jesus, it is quite as unlikely that men, 
learned as they were in the Scriptures, should really have used 
the words of that Psalm, which, as they must have remem- 
bered, were the speeches of godless sinners. It is more 
probable Uiat they should really have uttered those words 
which are not taken from the Psalm, but have reference to 
the particular circumstances of Jesus ; as for instance, the 
ridicule at the man who saved others but cannot now save 
himself, and the demand that the pretended Son of God and 
King of Israel, the mighty destroyer and rebuilder of the 
Temple, should now prove his exalted nature by descending 
from the cross. 

In connection with this mention of the King of the Jews 
in the mocking speeches first of the High Priests and Scribes, 
then of the soldiers on the occasion of the giving of the 
vinegar to drink, Luke speaks of the Superscription on the 
Cross (xxiii. 38 ; the other Evangelists had made mention of 
it earlier. Matt, xxvii. 37 ; Mark xv. 26 ; John xix. 19 — 22), 
the main point of which was this very description of Jesus as 
King of the Jews. Luke first, and subsequently John, state 
prominently that the superscription was written in three 
languages, Greek, Latin and Hebrew; both of them, the 
follower of Paul as well as the author of the Gospel of the 
Spirit, see in this circumstance a foreshadowing of the fact 
that the words of this supposed King of the Jews shall bo 
spread abroad in the Grecian and Boman world far beyond 
the range of Judaism. Besides this the latter gives to the 
title of a Jesus as King of the Jews a turn such that all the 
ridicule that might bo connected with it became harmless as 
far as the Christians were coocei-ned and full upon the Jews 
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themselTes, They felt, says John, mortified by this titio 
being given to a crucified- malefiictor, aud begged the Procn- 
rator to change it ; but be adliered to what lie had writteu, 
and 80 the fact remaiua that the Jews crucified their King, 
and that therefore he that was crucified is no longer King of 
tho Jews but the Son of God nnd Saviour df the world, in 
which character he is recognised by the Christiana who have 
been initiated into the profound doctrinea of John. 

Luke and John mention aa quite at the beginning what 
Matthew and Mark do nut introduce until much later, that 
two ti-ansgressors, thieves, according to the two firnt Evaii- 
geliata, were crucified with Jesus, and, moreover, in such n 
position that he occupied the intermediate place between 
ihem (Matt. ver. 38 ; Mark ver. 27, ff.; Luke ver. 32, ff.; 
John ver. 18). Moreover, we read in Mark that by this 
circumstance was fulfilled tho pi-ophecy which he quotes 
(Isaiah liii. 12) : " He was counted among the transgress ora." 
In Luke (xxii. 37) the same passage had been (quoted by 
Jesus himself at tho close of the last supper, as one which 
had yet to be fulfilled in him by the fact of his being arrested 
as a transgressor. Mark, or whoever interpolated this verse 
into his Gospel (for the genuineness of it is doubtful), saw in 
the words of the prophet a definite prediction of the omci- 
fixion of Jesus between two malefactors ; a circumstance so 
little alluded to in the passage, even for the most arbiti-ary 
explanation, that we can hardly look upou the feature of these 
two men being crucified with Jesus as one that could be 
elicited only out of the passage of the prophet. It may have 
been historical, but still welcome to the Evangelists on 
account of this supposed prophetical reference. A further 
use of it also is made by them, each after his own fashion. 
Matthew and Mark represent the two wretches us joining in 
the general chorus of contempt which sounds around the 
cnicified Messiah, Luke's ear is finer and can distinguish 
between the two voices. Only one really joiuud and mockinglv 
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called upon Jesus, if he is the Messiah, to save himself and 
both of them, but the other, better disposed, rebukes his 
fellow, and not merely recognised Jesus, but also begged 
him, when he returned in his kingdom, consequently in the 
character of the Messiah, to remember him (ver. 39, ff.). 
Here then we have a criminal, who undoubtedly came now 
for the first time into contact with Jesus, understanding 
without preliminary instruction the doctrine of a suffering 
and dying Messiah. This doctrine Jesus had up to that 
time vainly tried to make his disciples comprehend. Now 
that this should have been so is as uninteUigible as the motive 
is self-evident, which influenced the author of the third 
Gospel or his representative to give this additional colouring 
to the feature of his joint crucifixion with the two criminals. 
In the blasphemy uttered by a condemned criminal the 
ignominy of the crucified Messiah had reached its lowest point. 
In this fact naturally lay the inducement to represent him as 
gaining additional glory from this very humiliation. Especially 
was this the case with a writer who had given an especial 
colouring to the general Evangelical featm*e of the friendship 
of Jesus with sinners. The statement that the malefactor on 
the cross was converted and believed was completely in the 
spirit of the parable of the Prodigal Son, of the nari'ative of the 
Anointing by the sinful woman. Hence the third Evangelist 
adheres so far to the traditional account as to leave one of 
the two criminals maintaining his character for mockery and 
contempt, and contrasts with him the other as a repentant 
and faithful sinner favoured by Jesus. Thus he obtained a 
contrast that was, in and for itself, very effective. It has been 
surmised by Schwegler* that Luke, in his account, intended to 
typify by the two abjects the opposition between the relation 
of the Jews and the Heathen to Christianity, the obstinate 
unbelief of the one, the faith, combined with repentance 

* 

♦ The Pofit-ApostoKc age, i. 50. Comp. Baur, Critical Investigation of the 
Canonical GospelSi p. 512. Yolkmar, Religion of Jesus, p. 332. 
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and a deaire for Balvntion of the other. This is iadeod an 
acute conjecture, but agaio one of those which cannot indeed 
be forgotten, nor, on the other hand, inaiutuined and affiri 
ae a proved result. 



The Words on the Cboss. 



I 



In the answer of Jesus to the repentant criminal, we have 
already touched upon one of the words on the Cross, of 
which there are, traditionsilly, seven enumerated. That is 
the number, if the accounts of all the Evangelists are com- 
bined. But, taken singly, no one has so many. Matthew and 
Mark have each only one, and both of them the Hame; Lulce 
three, but different from these two ; John the same number, 
but again those of which none of the three former know any- 
thing. And if wo could now ask each of the EvangGliets 
Beparately, we do not know what the two first might say to 
the words on the Cross of the two others j of the third it is 
probable, and of the fourth beyond doubt that they would 
have rejected, with a protest, the expression which the two 
first put into the mouth of Christ, the crucified. 

This expression is the well-known one, " My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?" which both the Evan- 
gelists give in the original Aramaic, in order to make int-el- 
ligible the confusion which they represent as having been 
connected with it (Matt. ver. 40, ff. ; Mark, ver, 34, 9'.). It 
is well known that these words are the beginning of the 
22nd Psalm, and thus on the point of view of the two first 
Evangelists it is quite what might he expected, that aftw a 
series of objective features mentioned in this Passion Psalm 
have been pointed out aa having been fiilfillcd by the cruci- 
fied Jgb'us, the introductory verse of it which describes the 
subjective feeling of the person who speaks iu it should noi 
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be adopted by Jcsas himself, and thus his entire suflfering be 
declared to be the fulfilment of the prophecy contained in 
the Psalm. Such appeared to the two first Evangelists to 
be the case: in them the passage put into the mouth of 
Jesus is not much more than a quotation ; but if we look to 
Jesus and the tone of feeling of which these words, if he 
spoke them, must have been the expression, it will require 
not merely in the case of the Man-God of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine, most arbitrary assumption to make a feeling of aban- 
donment by God conceivable in him,* but even we upon our 
purely human point of view should be afraid of derogating 
from the spiritual and moral elevation of Jesus, if even at 
this crisis of most profound suflfering we were to attribute such 
a feeling to him. For by it would be implied the supposi- 
tion that he had made and now discovered a mistake in him- 
self and his work and his own conception of both, as he 
must otherwise have recognised in the very death which had 
now overtaken him personally, the true and real way to the 
triumph of his cause which he had long foreseen. Even the 
third Evangelist, with his loftier conception of Christ, was 
dissatisfied with that expression, and it was, perhaps, for 
this very reason that he heightened the description of the 
agony in Gethsemane, that every symptom of weakness 
might be at an end with that scene, and for all that followed 
only calmness and elevation remain. To the fourth Evan- 
gelist, conversely, the scene in Gethsemane was insupport* 
able : a mental perturbation, under which, however, his con- 
fidence in God was never for a moment lost, was the most 
that he felt to be conceivable for his Logos Christ, but a 
feeling of abandonment by God was absolutely excluded by 
the fundamental idea of his personality. 

That exalted state of mind which under the most extreme 
personal suflfering, so far from losing the command over 

* Comp. my Life of Jesus, criticall}* discussed, ii. 429, ff. 
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itself, has still room for sympathy with otliers, and even for 
the authors of the suffering is represented l)y the third 
Evangelist as being realized by hia Jesua even in the very 
firet words which he reprosonta him as uttering while, as it 
appears, he hung upon the cross, " Father, forgive thorn, 
tliey know not what they do" {xxiii, 3, 4) ; an expression 
harmonizing not merely with the command to love enemies, 
but with that feeling of charity which embraces all, m^es 
the best of every thing, and which has been described to na 
above as the fandamontal feeling of Jesus ; though it must 
not bo overlooked that the Evangelist did undoubtedly intend 
to exhibit in this place, as realized in Jesua what Isaiah had 
of the Servant of Jehovah, that he, while numbered amoi 
the transgressors, bore the sins of many, and made 
cession for the transgressors {Isaiah liii. 12). A Bi 
feehng is exhibited by the second of the expreasiona on 
Cross in Luke, the assurance to the believing malefacl 
that he, even before the second coming of the McBsi 
should be with him in Paradise on that day (ver. 43). 
the third and lost, the Crucified does indeed romom' 
himself, but in a form entirely opposed to the complaint of 
abandonment by God, in an expression of the most tmatfnl 
resignation, immediately before hia decease ; "Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit" (ver, 46), A similar 
prayer, and a similar iutercesaioii for his murderers, is put 
by Luke in the mouth of Stephen, whom he repreaeuts 
generally in a different point of view, as an image of Jcbus 
(Acts vii, 59, ff.) ; but the words are taken out of Psalm xxxt. 
6, and literally according to the Greek translation. 

The fourth EvangeHst takes the words which he finda in 
the third, as the last words of Jesus, and appUes them as a 
formula to itidicate Ids death, representing him as bowling 
his head, and giving np his spirit (to his Father), having first 
said " It is finished" {xix. 30), Just for the reason that 
these were supposed to bo the last wordii of Jcbus, a diOerei^' 
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turn had to bo givon to the giving up of the ghost, from 
that in Luke ; but why should these be the last words of 
Jesus ? Even the expression on the Cross that precedes 
the last, the expression " I thirst," is introduced by the 
fourth Evangelist with the words that Jesus uttered it 
because he knew that now all was finished, that also this 
passage in the Scripture about the thirst, and giving vinegar 
to drink, might be fulfilled in him (ver. 28, fi:). Conse- 
quently it was the completion of his work, which had been 
announced indeed beforehand by Jesus in his High-Priestly 
prayer (xvii. 4), but which was now in reality at hand, on the 
one hand, and the complete fulfilment of the prophecies re- 
ferring to him, on the other, which John intended to repre- 
sent as being spoken of by the dying Jesus : perhaps, also 
in connection with the description in Luke, according to 
which Jesus, as has been already said, had declared before 
going out to the Mount of Olives, that like everything that 
had been written of him, so also must the prophecy in Isaiah 
liii. 12 be now fulfilled in him (xxii. 37). But this refer- 
ence to fulfilled Scriptures is a diflTereut thing in John to 
what it is in Matthew \ the fulfilment of the prophecies in 
Jesus is, as we see in this very passage, at the same time the 
fulfilment of his work, the solution of the problem of the 
incarnate Logos, with which his pilgrimage on earth has an 
end, and his glory begins ; in the place of his limited human 
ministry, the mission of the Paraclete comes in. 

The two expressions on the Cross in John, hitherto con- 
sidered, are connected with circumstances of which the other 
Evangelists also make mention, the third, or, in point of 
time, the first, refers to a situation of which, with exception 
of himself, no other reporter knows anything. According to 
Matthew (xxvii. 55, ff.) and Mark (xv. 40), the crucifixion was 
viewed only by a number of women, the Galilean companions 
of Jesus, among whom Mary Magdalene, Mary, the mother 
of James and Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee, 
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or in Mark, Salome, are mentioned by name j tho Twelve 
they suppose not yet to have reassembled again after the 
flight which followed upon the arrest of Jeaus, though tliey 
represent Peter as venturing with doubtful courage into the 
court of tho palace of the High Priest. In Luke thero is no 
doubt that among " all the acquaintaucea" of Jesus whom ho 
repreaeuta as viewing the crucifixion, in company with tho 
women, tho Twelve also are comprised {xxiii. -19} : but they, 
like women, only plivce themselves timidly at a distance. 
On the other hand, in the fourth Gospel (xis. 25, ff.), there 
appears together with the two Marys, the Magdalene and 
the other, here called the wife of CUeophas, instead of the 
mother of the sons of Zebodee, the mother of Joaus himself, 
and with her the beloved disciple, whom the Evnngelist 
foisted in with Peter, in tho court of the High Priest, in 
order to represent him here as being the only one of the 
diaciples present at the Cross of Jesus. And moreover 
places him, and with him the women, so cloao to the Ci 
that the Crucified can speak a confidential word to thf 
"Wo do not require to know the substance of what was sai 
to enable us to guess at once that this arrangement would 
agree with that cleverly laid pkn which tho fourth Evangelist 
follows with regard to the beloved disciple, whom he choosos 
as the patron of his work. However, the substance of the 
speech of Jesus is this, that he recommends tho favom-ito 
disciple to his mother as her son, her, to the favourite dis- 
ciple as his mother, and he, as the Evangelist observes, 
from that hour takes her to himself. According to the Acts 
(i. 14) the mother of Jesus, after his decease, together with 
tho other women, kept with the Eleven, and the brethren of 
tho Lord. It is well known that among the first, Peter, 
among the last James, was pre-eminent, and if John came in 
as a third man (Galat. ii. 9), ho was stilj, as he appears 
mostly in the synoptic combinations of the same three namesj 
only the third and nut the fii-st. Here, on the other hani 
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he appears not merely as the first, but as the only one, and, 
by the decl^iration of Jesus, is brought into a perfectly ex- 
clusive relation not only to his mother, but also to himself. 
As the personage who steps into the place of Jesus with his 
mother, he is raised far above all other Apostles, Peter not 
excepted ; as the younger son, as it were, of Mary and the 
survivor of Jesus, he is, as Baur acutely observes, the 
Brother of the Lord, and indeed, according to the whole 
character of the Gospel, the spiritual Brother, with whom 
the natural Brother, so alien to the spirit of Jesus, cannot be 
compared. Moreover, this narrative, like so many others 
apparently peculiar to the fourth Gospel, is only a modifica- 
tion of a well-known synoptic one. When, on one occasion, 
during the delivery of a lecture, the mother and the brothers 
of Jesus were announced to him, he asked '' Who is my 
mother and who are my brothers V Then he pointed or 
looked at his disciples with the words, " Behold my mother 
and my brethren!'^ (Matt. xii. 49; Mark iii. 34). This 
figure cannot be mistaken in the Johannine expression on the 
Cross : '' Woman, behold thy son ! and (disciple) behold thy 
mother !" only that hero, not all the disciples, but the favourite 
disciple exclusively is brought into the fraternal relation with 
Jesus. 



94. The Miracles at the Death op Jesus. 

About the sixth hour, i. e. as the Jews counted the hours 
from the dawn of day, about midday, all the synoptics repre- 
sent a darkness as coming on, and continuing until the ninth 
hour, i.e. till throe o^clock in the afternoon (Matt, xxvii. 45 j 
Mark xv. 33 ; Luke xxiii. 44, fi*.). According to Mark, who 
fixes the beginning of the Crucifixion at the third hour, f . e. 
at nine o'clock in the morning, Jesus had then been hanging 
on the cross for three hours; according to Matthew and 
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Lnke also he had then been hanging for some time, hat liO" 
long they do not say. 

The dftrkncas, which is only described more definitely I 
Luke as a darkening of the Sun, cannot, at the time of the 
Easter full moon, have been a natural eclipse of the Son; 
and indeed the addition of al! the roportera to the effect thi 
it extended over the whole earth, points to a miraculcH 
event. In proportion as the appearance of Jesus had hot 
of importance must nature have put on mourning for him 
Such was the tasto of the age, tlie Sun, according to t 
then existing Roman legend, had done the same i 
occasion of the mnrder of Cmsar,* and before the death c 
Augustus. ■!■ The darkening of the Sun about the time i 
CEBsar's murder is indeed described to us aa part of the du] 
and gloomy character of the whole year,J so that we see hoi 
a perfectly natural phenomenon, continuing foi 
and thus accidentally coinciding with that event, might \ 
pressed into the service of superstition and flattery : but tlaj 
phenomenon was soon looked upon aa a real solar eclipse, j 
and moreover to have coincided to the day and hour witf 
Cassar's murder, aa, according to the tliree first EvangeliaU 
the darkness is said to have coincided with tlie hour of t 
death of Jesus. Modern theologians eulogize the foaiH 
Evangehst for sparing them such a system of prodigiesJl 
it is, certainly, too objective for his mode of thinking i 
feeling, only we are, unfortunately, compelled to aay, i 
natural ; moreover for the glorifying of the death of Jesus lisl 
has in his mind quite other things ; whether they are, for c 
more edifying, is a point that will be discussed in its propei 
place. 

• Virgil, Georg. I. 463, ff. Ovid, Metam. xv, 785, ff., rcprcwnta the darkefl 
ing of tho San, and olhiT ihings wliicli Virgil do»cribr« as coming after tl 
murder, m preceding Ihem in the eliamctcr of prodigies. 

t Mo, cop. Ivi. 29. J PlutnrcU, Ch«. 89. 

§ Serrim on Iho passage uf Virgil 
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The darkness, then, lasts three hours; then, about the 
ninth hour, Jesus, in Matthew and Mark, utters the lament 
about being forsaken by God, and after the drink mixed 
with vinegar has been oflTered to him, his death follows, 
accompanied by a loud cry, to which Luke ascribes the 
words discussed above (Matt, xxvii. 46 — 50; Mark xv. 
34 — 37 ; Luke xxiii. 46). After this Matthew, and the same 
event was also said to have been connected on the occasion 
of Caesar's death with the darkening of the Sun,* represents 
an earthquake as taking place ; but he also, in agreement 
with the two other synoptics, reports the occurrence pre- 
viously to this of an event still more far-fetched, which is, 
that the curtain of the Temple, without doubt that which 
separated the Holy of Holies from the Holy, was rent in 
twain from top to bottom (Matt, xxvii. 53 ; Mark xv. 
38; Luke xxiii. 45). A sudden bursting open of closed 
doors often appears in the legends of those times as a prog- 
nostication of approaching misfortune ; Csesar's murder, tho 
deatlis of the Emperors Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, even tho 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem are said to have been 
announced in this way.f Calpumia, the night before tho 
murder of her husband, saw in a dream the gable of the 
house fall down : so the Hebrew Gospel had a similar feature 
on the occurrence of the death of Jesus, representing not 
that the curtain of the Temple was rent, but that the roof of 
it fell in. J The Recognitions of Clement § give to the rend- 
ing of the curtain the meaning of a lament at the approach- 
ing destruction of the Temple ; but the fact that it is only 
the curtain on which the prodigy is displayed appears to 
point in a different direction. The Apostle Paul, alluding 

♦ Virgil, as quoted, v. 475 ; Ovid, as quoted, r. 798. 

t Sueton. Jul. 81. Nero, 46. Vesp as. 23. Dio Cass. Ix. 35. Tacit 
Ilifitor. V. 13. 

X Hicron. Ep. 120, ad. Ilcdib. "^ I. 41. 
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to the cover which Moses put over his face, declares i 
throQgh Christ a veil is taken away which so long aa the G 
Testament system lasted was spread over heavenly thia^ 
{2 Cor. iii. 13—18} ; and the Epistle to the Hebrews con- 
nects a similar thought with the curtain of the Temple. 
Under the Mosaic system of Religion the Priests had access 
only into the Holy Place, and the High Priest alone, once a 
year, into the Holy of Holies, with the expiatory sacrifice of 
the blood of beasts, Christ, it was said, had once for all by 
means of his own blood entered into the space within the 
curtain, into the Holy of Holies in the Heavens, and in 
doing so had become the forerunner of Chrietiaus and had 
opened for them also the entrance to it (vi. 19, ff., is. 1 — 12, 
X, 19, ff.). In this representation of the Epistle to tho 
Hebrews the existence of onr Evangelical narrative is nanni- 
festly not assumed, for if the author of the former had known 
anything of a rending of the curtain of tho Temple he would 
not have omitted to make use of this circumstance so closely 
connected with his line of thought. Wo could not indeed 
maintain, conversely, that the Evangelical narrative was 
derived from the description in the Epistlo to tho Hebrews ; 
but if wo take this last in conjunction with the expression of 
tho Apostle Paul, we see a group of thoughts and images 
current in that most ancient Christianity which arose oat of 
Judaism, and which, after this had been used long enough 
as more comparison must at last have settled down natarally 
into a nan-ative like that which wo have before ns. 

With all these miraculous events ; Darkness, Earthquake, 
Rending of tho Curtain, our first Evangelist's appetite for 
miracles was not yet satisfied. With the Earthquake, peculiar 
to Himself alone, he connects the splitting of tho rocks {ver. 
51) ; as the tempest in which Jehovah had onco passed before 
Elijah on Mount Horcb, had rent mountains and shattered 
rocks (1 Kings six. 11). But on this occasion, tho sphttiDg 
of tho rocks is only a means ndiipted to produce the i 
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feature with which the Evangelist is properly concerned^ 
which is that on the decease of Jesus the graves also opened^ 
that out of them there came forthwith many bodies of Saints 
that had fallen asleep^ resuscitated^ who after the Besurrec- 
tion of Jesus came into the Holy City and appeared to many 
(ver. 52^ ff.). It has already been mentioned above^ that the 
accounts of raising the dead in our Gk)Bpels are nothing but 
pledges given to itself by the faith of the Christendom of 
the earliest period^ that Jesus^ not having performed in his 
lifetime the Messianic raising of the dead^ will so much the 
more certainly perform it on his second coming. Attention 
was also drawn to the disproportion between the guarantee 
and that for which it was to be the guarantee— a dispropor* 
tion consisting in the fact that the dead raised by Jesus during 
his life on earth had returned only to earthly life^ to die a 
second timo^ whilo under the Messianic Besurrection the 
dead were to be raised in glorified bodies to inmiortal life ; 
added to which was the small number of those isolated 
Evangelical cases of Resurrection which was quite incommen- 
surate with the number of those for whom they were to 
answer. To compensate for this double deficiency^ a case 
was desirable in which a larger number of dead^ and these 
not men liable to die a second time^ but as risen saints^ 
should have come forth out of their graves. Moreover, the 
idea of such a Besurrection was involved in the expectations 
of the Jews and early Christians ; it was supposed that at the 
coming of the Messiah, a selection only, in the first instance, 
of the most pious Israelites was to rise in order to participate, 
with him, in the joys of the kingdom of the millennium ; 
and then, and not until this period had elapsed, the remaining 
masses. Good and Bad, to undergo a searching trial.* The 
Christian theory, indeed, as we find it in the Bevelation of 
John (xx. 4, ff*.), transplanted the Besurrection of the pious 
also to the time of Christ's second coming, but it was always 

• Gfrorer, the Century of Salvation, ii. 276, ff. 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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useful for tho strengthening of the faith if a eamplo of this 

resurrection had been given during his first presence upon 
earth. If it was asked at Tvhat moment of it, the choice mi^ht 
waver between the moment of hia death and that of hia 
resurrection, for, though his victory over death and the 
grave had not yet come to light in the latter, still it was only 
by hia yielding to death that it had been made possible, and 
thus Matthew divides as it were, tho occurrence between the 
two. The opening of the graves, and tlio Resurrection of 
tho Saints that slept, takes place at tho moment of the Death 
of Jeaus, when tho earthquake and the splitting of the rocks in 
consequence furnished a point of connection ; but their 
coming forth, and their appearance in Jerusalem, does not 
take place until Jesus also had arisen, who was always to bo 
considered the first-bom of tlio doad (Col. i. 18 ; Revel, i. 5), 
tho first-fruits of them that slept (1 Cor. xv. 20). 

In conclusion, the imagination of tho early Christians 
represents the effects produced upon the bystandora by 
all these prodigies with which it sorroundod tho death of 
JesuB, to have been exactly that which it endeavoured itself 
to express. Of those bystanders, tho least prejudiced most 
have been the executioners themselves, tho Roman soldiers 
with their Captain, who, as heathens, were certainly uot 
pi-ojudiccd beforehand in favour of Jesus, nor, as Jews, 
against him, and according to Matthew (ver. 54-) they declared 
tho impression made upon them by the earthquake and tho 
other extraordinary circumstances in words to the efl'ect that 
ho whom those events concerned was truly the Son of God. 
In Luke (sxiii. 47), where there is no earthquake mentioned, 
and only at tho last the departure with a loud-spoken prayery 
tho emotion of the Captain (tho soldiers are not mentioned 
here or in Mark) appears to bo produced only by this edify- 
ing end, and his words only declare that this, certainly, was 
a righteoos man, Mark (xv. 39), instead of the prayer 
aloud has only a loud cry, and as, on tho other hand, in 
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giving the words of tho Captain, he follows, not Liike but 
Matthew, his statement seems a strange one, that when the 
Captain saw that Jesus departed with such a ory, he declared 
himself convinced that this man was the Son of God. 
Whether from this we are to understond the meaning of the 
second Evangelist to have been, as has been surmised, that 
as evil spirits ordinarily went out with cries, so here the cry 
indicated the departure of the divine Spirit of the Messiah 
from his body, or whether he considered this cry which so 
struck the Captain, when taken in connection with the early 
approach of death, at which he represents Pilate also as being 
surprised, as a sign that Jesus quitted life spontaneously, 
before death came in the course of nature— this is a point 
which can scarcely be decided. Of the prodigies which 
Matthew represents as ensuing on the death of Jesus, Luke 
(with Mark) omits all with the exception of the darkness and 
the rending of the curtain. But he contrives to give a more 
perfect idea of the impression which was made upon the by- 
standers, by representing not only indeed the Roman officer, 
the heathen, as '' giving honour to God^* by an unextorted 
testimony in favour of Jesus, but the Jewish multitudes as 
conscience-stricken, and boating their breasts, and conse- 
quently as returning home not without repentance and self- 
condemnation. 



95. The Speab-Stab in the Side of Jesus. 

Of all these events, either objective or subjective, the fourth 
Evangelist, as has been already remarked, has nothing what- 
ever. They appeared to him, not so much unimportant, as of an 
external, exoteric character, in comparison with what he had 
to tell (xix. 31 — 37). Perhaps also he w^ here following im- 
mediately in the tracks of Mark. Mark says (xv. 42 45), 
that when on the evening of the d»y of execution, Joseph of 

2 c 2 
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Arimathea begged Pilate to give him tho body of Jeans {of 
which heretifter), the Procurator expressed Burpriso at his 
being already dead, and did not grant the prayer until the 
officer hod assured him that death had, in fact, taken place 
some time since. Now it ia indeed possible, as has been, said, 
that Mark only thus intended to draw attention to the fjict 
that the death of Jesus had occurred not in a natural bat in 
a snperoatnral manner, bat the circumstance in question 
might also be understood as an attempt to prove the roolity 
of the death of Jesus, and for this the assertion of the officer 
might be considered as insufficient. IfPilatohad reason to 
doubt whether the death of Josoa had really taken placo in a 
natural manner, at the time when they thought of taking 
him down from tho cross, he would, as might bo supposed, 
take care to reduce the death to a certainty, or at all evcnta to 
authenticate it. 

That with this object something more was done with Jeans 
than what was implied by the mere crucifixion, would also 
appear probable to our Evangelist from another point of 
view, John, as the author of tho Revelation, had said, (i. 7) 
that when Christ comes hereafter with the clouds every eye 
shall SCO him, even those who have pierced him, and all 
kindreds of tho eartli shall wuil because of him. Ilero the 
passage iuZechariah (xii. 10) is applied to Jesus and his cruci- 
fixion. In this passage in tho prophet, indeed, ho that was 
pierced was Jehovah, consequently the stabhiug or pieitjing 
was understood merely iigurativoly, of mental mortification ; 
but tho Apocalyptic writer elsewhere also transfers names and 
attributes of Jehovah to Christ, and what was here said of 
Jehovah appeared to bo much more applicable to tho suffer- 
ing Messiah. The piercing, accordingly, referred by the 
author of tho Revelation to Jesus, there being no hint of a 
stab in the side in his work any moro than in tlie syuopticB, 
was imderstood by that writer of the piercijig of his liands. 
and perhaps alao of his feet, with nails at the crucifi 
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But not only the Hebrew word in Zechariah^ but also the 
Greek word nsed in the Bevelation^ might seem to imply 
more than this. In fact it generally meant piercing with a 
sword or a spear. If such a word was nsed in the prophecy, 
another reader who took prophecies literally (and that the 
author of the fourth Gospel did so we know from the account 
of the division of the clothes)^ might suppose that according 
to this Jesus might have been piered not merely with nails in 
the extremities, but that his body also must have been pierced 
with a spear or a sword. Supposing him, then, to have been 
thus further pierced, this must have been done when he was 
abready dead, and then, it was supposed, the only object 
could have been, to make his death at all events certain. 

But were such special arrangements necessary for this 
purpose? Why was Jesus not left with his two fellow 
criminals simply to hang upon the cross till all were dead f 
According to the synoptics this was the case with Jesus : 
and he could, accordingly, be at once taken down : whether 
the two criminals also were dead when they were examined 
and taken down likewise, is not said, inasmuch as it had 
nothing to do with the point in question. According to 
Mark, death took place remarkably early in the case of Jesus ; 
it was not very probable that it was so with the two others* 
Consequently the fourth Evangelist represents them ex* 
pressly as still living. But why were not they at all events 
simply left hanging longer on the cross, till the next day, 
or even the day after ? This was against the law of Moses, 
which ordained that bodies of persons crucified should be 
taken down before sunset (5 Mos. xxL 23 ; comp. Josh. x. 
(27), and we may assume that this ordinance was respected 
in time of peace even by the Romans. Add to this, on the 
present occasion, that tibe following day was the Sabbath, 
and moreover, according to the Johannine reckoning, a par- 
ticularly solemn Sabbath, that is the first,^ not (as in the 
synoptics) the second day of the Passover, Now if the two 
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criminals were Btill alive towards evening an opporfconrfcy 
waa giyen for hastening their death by the application of 
some special procoHB. If a fatal stab with a spear was 
selocted for this purpose, and the measuro estanded for the 
sake of certainty to Josna, who was already in appearance 
dead, then there resulted on the one hand, the wound 
prophesied by Zcchariah, and on the other all tho certainty 
that could bo desired, that if Jesus was not already dead this 
wound had killed htm outright- 

But with tho body of Jesus not merely, as it was supposed, 
must something havo been done, but also something have 
boon omitted, namely, tho breaking of the legs. He waa 
not only ho whom they pierced, but also tho Lamb of God, 
especially tho Paschal Lamb sacriiacod in hia death, and of 
this Lamb it waa said in the law, " Not a bone of him ehall 
bo broken" (2 Mos. Kii. 4(3). This indeed, according to tho 
synoptics also, was not done to Jesus ; but why was it then 
BO espresaly said that it was not to be done to the Pascha! 
Lamb, and consequently also not to Jesus, if it might not 
have been very easily done to him, and waa only not really 
done in consequence of a particular arrangement ? Such a 
danger threatened him when tho bones of his fellow sufferers 
were broken, and as they were still alive, and it was neces- 
sary to do something with thcra in order to render possible 
the taking down of the bodies before evening, thia might 
properly have been tho breaking of their legs with clubs, not 
indeed in immodiato connection with the crucifixion, but 
because it was customary among the Romans aa a punish- 
ment for slaves, and was followed by death from mortification, 
if not immediately at all events with certainty. The Evan- 
gelist rests tho fact of Jeaus being spared this process upon 
the ground that tho soldiers commissioned to perform ib 
found the victim, who was on the cross and who had died in 
consequence of the crucifixion, already dead. If indeed 
tlieir eyesight did not satisfy them, and if they consictei 
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Jesns to be like tho two others, at all events probably still 
alive, it is not clear why they did not, as they were now on 
the spot, extend the breaking of the legs to him as well- 
Meanwhile, as they certainly found him in a different condi* 
tion from the others, and the breaking of the legs was not 
completed with a single blow, like the stabbing with the 
spear, a tolerable reason was thus found for a change of pro- 
ceeding, and at the same time what was dogmatically desir- 
able, namely, the spear stab instead of the leg breaking, was 
also historically introduced. 

Now, therefore, one of the soldiers pierced Jesiis in the 
side as he hung there apparently dead, and what was the 
result ? There came out blood and water. That, indeed, as 
ievery expert will tell tts, can in no case have come out ; for 
if the blood was still flowing in the body of Jesus, either 
from death not having yet taken place, or only a short time 
before, nothing but blood would have come ; if it had ceased 
flowing, nothing whatever would have come ; and even tho 
water from the pericardium, supposing this to have been 
touched by the spear, and its fluid had not, as might have 
been expected, exuded into the cavity of the chest, it must 
in the first case have mixed undistinguishably with the blood, 
and, in the other, have appeared without any blood at all. 
But the Evangelist assures us that he himself saw the blood and 
water gush out (ver. 35). He does not, indeed, say so directly, 
but only that he who saw it bare record, and that his record 
is true, and he knoweth that he saith true. By this He the 
Evangelist understands the beloved disciple, the only one of 
all of them whom he places at the foot t>{ the cross ; this 
disciple, as the author of the Revelation, had testified (i. 7) 
that Jesus was pierced; and as he, according to his own 
declaration (Rev. i. 2), had only testified what he had seen 
(by which the author indeed meant his own prophetic visions), 
the Evangelist concluded that he must also himself have seen 
the wpimd with the spear and its consequences. Now tho 
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Evangelist, as has boon explained above,* conBidcred himself 
as spiritually identical with the belored disciple and aathor 
of the Revelation ; what the latter had seen with the eyes of 
the body he had seen with the eyes of the spii-it ; or i^thor 
what he himself thought bo knew in the spirit he assumed 
the Apostle mnst have aeon in the body ?t " They Bhall look 
upon him whom they pierced," said the prophecy, and the 
prophecy must have been fulGlled. Him whom they have 
pierced they shall behold, i. e. they shall see that ho was not 
a more man but the incarnate Word ; and they shall sgo it, 
plainly by the result of tho spear-wound, by that which will 
gush out from that wound. Had only blood flowed out, 
then he that was pierced wonld have appeared to bo only a 
mere man ; something muBt have flowed out at tho same 
time, and what else can this have been but that which the 
death of Jesus was to bring to his followers, namely, tho 
Spirit under a visible sign. But the visible sign of the 
Spirit ia water. Man muat be bom of water and tho Spirit, 
if he ia to come into tho kingdom of God (John lii. 6) ; 
Jesus had given an aasurance that if a man bohevod in him, 
Btreama of living water should flow out of hia body, and, 
according to the explanation of tho Evangehst, he had said 
this of the Holy Spirit, which those who beheved in him 
should receive, but not until he had himaolf been glorified 
(vii. 38, ff.). It was, therefore, the pouring out of the Spirit, 
the communication of the now religious life, of which the 
death of Jesus was the condition, that tho Evangolist spiri- 
tually beheld in tho blood and water that gushed out of the 
wound in the aide of Jesus. Whether he looked upon the 
gashing out of water and blood as at the same time a proof 
of death, or the apear-wonnd of itaolf appeared to him suffi- 
ciently BO, in either case this side of the question was sub- 
ordinate to its aymboUcal signiScancy. And accustomed as 

* VoLLp. U*. 149, ff. 

t Compare, for what follows, Baar, Critical InTestigatxons, p. ai5, ff. 
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he is to see one thing in another, the idea in different 
reflexes, it is very possible that in speaking of the water 
and the blood, he, like the anthor of the first Epistle of John 
(v. 6), and the ancient Apollinaris, was thinking also of the 
two Christian mysteries. Baptism and the Last Supper ; and 
again, in the case of the latter, of what was common in his 
time, the mixing of the sacramental wine with water. 

If there is any passage in which the peculiarity of the 
fourth Evangelist shows itself to the utmost, it is this. It is 
impossible not to see his eagerness for the Inward and the 
Spiritual, but this goes hand in hand with a propensity for 
what is most objective, most material in form ; his profundity 
excites our admiration, but his language is sometimes that 
of fond conceit. When the three first Evangelists, at the 
death of the Messiah, represent the sun as being darkened^ 
the graves as opening, the curtain in the Temple as being 
rent, we see in all this fables indeed, but still such as claim 
our attention, and place us in the state of mind in which 
they originated : but when, on the other hand, the fourth 
Evangelist considers all this as not worth telling in com- 
parison with what he imagines, that blood and water flowed 
out of the wound in the side of Christ, when this is his first 
and principal thought at the death of Jesus, when he sees in 
it the most profound mystery of Christianity, in corroboration 
of which he appeals to Moses and the Prophets, to eye« 
testimony and the truth of this eye-witness — we have so 
little sympathy with such a mode of viewing things, it seems 
to us so extravagant, that we have a difficulty in even com- 
prehending it. 

The Johannine narrative of the spear-wound which was 
inflicted on Jesus on the cross betrays itself also to be an 
unhistorical interpolation by the fact that in the etynoptic 
Gospels it is, in the first place, not implied, and in the second^ 
to a certain extent, absolutely excluded. In none of them 
does Jesus, after his Besurrection, as he does in the fourth 
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Gospel, Bhow tho wound in his sido to tlio disciples. But we 
cannot rest much upon tbis, becauso it ia only in Luke that 
the showing of the hands and the feet, and that without any 
definito reference to the marka of the wounds, is spoken of. 
But it ia clear that in Jlark the description of the course of 
events after the decease of Jesua implies that the body of 
Jesus continued hanging quietly on the cross until in the 
evening it was given np to Joseph in compliance with his 
prayer. Here it might occur to any one that omission ia 
not exclusion. But tho case is represented differently in Lnko 
and Mark. According to John, Pilate, at the request of the 
Jews, had given orders to break tho bones of tho crucified 
men, and to take them down. K, therefore, Joseph came 
afterwards, he must have found tho body of Jesua taken down 
already. According to Luke (ver. 53) and Mark (ver. 46), 
on the other hand, Joseph himself took the body down from tho 
cross. It is clear, therefore, that thoeo Evangelists do not 
assume any order to have been given by Pilate, or any taking 
down from the cross by the soldiers. But that Pihito, as 
Mark tells us, when Joseph made his request to him, should 
have expressed surprise at tho death of Jesus having occurred 
80 soon, and have aeen in this circumstance a ground for 
hesitating to grant his request immediately, would be per- 
fectly impossible if he had already given orders for tho break- 
ing of the bones with a view to tho taking down from tho 
erosa. 

: But what is most extraordinary is that the fourth Evange- 
list's own narrative does, one might say, excludo tho account 
of the breaking of the bones.* Ho himself, after having 
mentioned it, continues as if he had not mentioned it. That 

, * De Wotte draws attcotion to this in his Monoal of Exegesis, in (paaking 
of the paanogo (foarth edition], p. ass, a. It is onlj from portinlily for John 
that Dc Wcllc satisfiee himself with the explanation that the app and ^pt, ver. 
as, QiBon simply l]io carrying away of the bi)(ly,hilTiiiB meant, in ver. 31, the 
faking down fruiu Che crou. 
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is, he continues as the synoptics continue immediately after 
the account of the death of Jesus : that then Joseph of Ari* 
mathea begged Pilate to bo allowed to take down the body 
of Jesus, that Pilate granted his request, and that Joseph 
took the body. Consequently he speaks as if Pilate had not 
already ordered the taking down of the bodies of the crucified 
men ; he falls into this difficulty because, after making his 
interpolation, ho again adheres to the synoptic narrative, but, 
by falling into it he shows that this portion of his history is 
nothing but his own interpolation. 



96. Burial of Jesus. 



It was naturally of great importance to the earliest Chris* 
tian consciousness that the honour of burial should have been 
paid to the body of Jesus. Even Paul mentions it as a tra- 
dition that Jesus was buried (1 Cor. xv. 4) ; but, in saying 
this, he only wishes, as a preparation for what is said imme- 
diately afterwards of his resurrection, to establish that the 
body of Jesus went under the earth. In itself this might 
have been done only in the manner which was usual among 
the Jews in the case of persons executed, by his being taken 
down from the cross and covered over with soil in the burial 
place of other criminals. The Romans, however, as was ro-^ 
marked above, if the relatives announced themselves as 
coming to apply for the body of a person who had been exe- 
cuted, were accustomed to give it up to them for burial. And 
according to the Evangelists such a person did really 
announce himself to Pilate, in a rich man of Arimathea, by 
name Joseph, who belonged to Jesus as a disciple (Matt, xxvii. 
57, S. ; Mark xv. 42, ff. ; Luke xxiii. 50, flf. ; John xix. 
38, «.). 

A rich man — ^these are the first words of the most ancient 
reporter, Matthew ; ho only adds incidentally that the rich 
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man was bIbo n disciple of Jobos. Luke and Marie forget 
tho rich man in the honourable councillor, and whatever else 
they make of Joseph : while John seizea on tho discipleslup, 
and in hia favourito etylo makea it a secret one, from fear of 
the Jews. But iu other casoa wealth, in a good eense, ia not 
of so much importance to tho Evangohsts : why does the first 
reporter so industriously put it forward here ? The rich man 
had a tomb which he had had hewn for himself in tho rock, 
and in which ho now laid the dead Messiah. But it was in 
his death that the Messiah was brought into connection with 
the rich in Isaiah. With the rich indeed in a bad sense, as 
it would appear, when it is said (liii. 9) : " Ho made hia grave 
indeed with the wicked, and with the rich in his death." in 
which words, tho rich being taken aa synonymous with the 
wicked, a prophecy of a dishonourable burial might be 
proved. But the association with the wicked, tho being 
numbered with the transgressors was considered to have beeo 
already fblfilled iu Jesus by hia apprehension and cruci 
(Luke xxiii. 37; Mark xv. 28) : thus the rich remained 
his burial, he must have been laid in the tomb of a rich 
aud this rich man not a godless but a god-fearing man, 
heUeving in tho Messiah, gave up his tomb to tho murd( 
Christ. ■ 

The tomb of the rich man must have corresponded to hia 
wealth on the one hand, to its lofty purpose on the other. A 
man in high position is addressed thus in Isainh (xxJi, 16) :* 
" What hast thou here, and whom hast thou here, 
tjion hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he 
heweth him out a sepulchre on high, and that graveth 
habitation for himself in a rock ?" This indeed was said 
rebukingly to a proud-minded man; but of the righteous man 
alBO it was said in the same Isaiah (xxxiii. 16), that he shall 
dwell on high in munitions of rocks, or, according to tJie 
Greek translation, iu caves of rocks ; then, consequently, 

* liefureacc is maJc (o IhJs postage bf Volkmnr, Gcltgioa of Jeena, p. 857. 
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even a Grod-fearing rich man might have hewn for himself a 
tomb in a rock^ and the question as to whom he has here that 
he does this, might be answered by a reference to the body of 
the Messiah, for whom he was there preparing a resting- 
place. But in order to correspond to its lofty purpose, the 
tomb must be a new one, not as yet polluted by any corpse, 
as it was not considered right that any man should have pre- 
viously ridden on the ass which the Messiah used on his 
entrance into the Capital. In the two other synoptics both 
the '* wealth '^ of the man, mentioned in the passage in the 
Prophet, as well as his relation with regard to the tomb, 
namely that he himself had had it hewn for him in the rock, 
is omitted, still their meaning undoubtedly is that it was his 
property; and in John the connection is completely broken, 
and the new tomb in which Jesus is to be laid is selected not 
because it belonged to Joseph, but because it was near to the 
place of execution, and a burying place close at hand was 
desirable on account of the near approach of the festal 
Sabbath. Thus this feature serves the purpose of the fourth 
Evangelist, enabling him, as it does, to make still more 
palpable the pressure of time on that evening of the burial, 
which furnishes him with a reason for what is so important to 
him, the breaking of the bones in reference to the wound 
with the spear. 

According to the three first Evangelists, after Joseph had 
taken the body of Jesus down fix)m the cross, and before he 
laid it in the tomb in the rock, he rolled it in a linen cloth. 
Matthew adds that the linen cloth was clean, meaning probably 
that it had not been used before. In Matthew's account this 
is all ; he knows nothing of anything further being done or 
intended to be done. No embalming was, to his mind, re- 
quired, becausoy a few days before, at the supper at Bethany, 
Jesus had been embalmed by the woman with the costly 
Bpikenard, with a view, according to Jesus^ own explanation^ 
to his burial. This account is likewise in Mark and John ; 
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hake, as wo have seen, gives it in a very diiferent fonn, and 
BO entirely without roferenco, either of time or otherwise, to 
the passion and death of Jesus, that he might at first feel 
Beusibly tho waut of embalming on the occasion of the burial 
of Jcsua, But as tho more ancient tradition, aa it is found in 
Matthew, contained nothing of tho kind, Luke also re] 
senta it not as having been really done, but only prepared 
tho Friday evening by the women. They, he says, buy 
necessary spices, but defer the embalming itself until after 
the Sabbath, that is until the Sunday morning (Luke xxiii, 
56, xxiv. 1). Though Mark, like Matthew, has the prclimi- 
nnry anointing shortly before the Passion, still that which was 
subsequently intended, as he found it in Luke, is welcome to 
him ; only ho thinks it more simple to defer tho purchase of 
tho spices imtil after the Sabbath has elapsed ; as this ended 
before six o'clock on the Saturday evening, the women did 
not consider it necessary to trouble thomaelves with the pi 
chase so soon aa tho Friday evening before six o'cli 
especially as time pressed, but it was time enough to do 
on Saturday, and so to proceed with the embalming early 
tho following morning (xvi. 1). But as, when tho women 
came to the grave on Sunday morning, Jesus had already 
risen, the materials for embalming the body were no longer 
of any use, but as in Matthew, bo also in Mark and Luko, it 
ended in his not participating in this honour. This was con- 
sidered by tho fourth Evangehat as intolerable, ho therefore 
changes the mere intention to embalm, spoken of by his two 
predecessors, into ono actually performed, and represents the 
body of Jesus as being wrapped, not merely in a lineu cloth, 
like Matthew, but in linon clothes with the apices (xix. 40). 
But, to his mind, the women were physically unable to convey 
these spices. How could they curry tho hundred- weight of 
luyrrh and aloes, which the EvangeUst considered nocoasaiy 
for the embalming of tho Son of God ? For this piirpoae a 
jiiiu] was required who was also iit hand in Joseph, or at 
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events in his servants. But Joseph had already performed 
his part in begging for^ and taking down from the cross^ the 
body of Jesus^ and the fourth Evangelist had still another 
personage in reserve^ of whom Joseph reminded him, like- 
wise an eminent, though secret, disciple of the Lord, Nice- 
demus. It appeared to the writer to be quite appropriate 
to represent, as coming forward here for the third and 
last time, this man who had already twice appeared in his 
narrative in important situations. 

All the Evangelists agree in stating that the sepulchre in 
the rock, in which the body of Jesus was laid, was closed 
with a stone rolled to the entrance. According to Matthew 
it was a large stone ; in Mark, the women going out take 
counsel, as to who will roll away the stone for them from the 
mouth of the sepulchre ; consequently they assume it as a 
difficult thing to do. While, however, the other Evangelists 
are satisfied with this closure, Matthew represents the stone 
as being in addition sealed by the High Priests, and the 
sepulchre as being guarded by a watch stationed there by 
Pilate at their request (xxvii. 62 — 66). 

For when, in the earliest times of Christendom, the preach- 
ing about the resurrection of Jesus had taken the form that 
his sepulchre was found empty on the second morning after 
his burial, it was met by the unbelieving Jews with the 
allegation that it was found in this condition, not because its 
inmate had come out of it restored to life, but because his 
corpse had been stolen out of it by his disciples. This Jewish 
legend in opposition to the Christian, gave rise to a second 
Christian legend in opposition to the Jewish. If the Chris- 
tian solution was to satisfy the problem it must, on the one 
hand, make the stealing of the body impossible, and on the 
other, account for the denial of the Resurrection on the part 
of the Jews. The stealing away of the body was impossible 
if the sepulchre was watched. Consequently the High 
Priests and Pharisees must go to the Roman Procurator and 
beg him to secure the Sepulchre. But what in the world could 
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moTO them to moke sucli a request ? Wlmt conld the Bepul- 
chro eignify to them, bo long aa they knew that he who had 
been laid in it waB dead ? They remember, they say, that 
that crucified deceiver did, in his life-time, predict his resur- 
rection after three daya j they do not believe in a fulfilment 
of this predictiou, but thoy are afraid lest his disciples should 
steal the body, and in connection with the prophecy givo oat 
that ho has arisen. So the High Priests must have remem- 
bered speeches of Jesua of which his disciples, at the time of 
his death, can have known nothing whatever (else how could 
they have been so despairing?) ; they must havo foreseen the 
rifling up of the faith in the resurrection of Jesus, which ia 
absolutely inconceivable : the Christian legend attributed to 
them the Christian belief of later times, only in the form of 
unbelief, 

Pilate immediately grants them the watch and orders them 
in addition to guard the grave as well as they can. Ho is 
right in doing so ; a watch may be bribed, hocussod, and, 
what thoy ought to protect, bo carried ofi". So, thoy aoal the 
stone that closes tlio mouth of tlio sepulchre, as formoriy 
Dariua bad sealed the stone at the mouth of the lions* den, 
into which ho caused Daniel to be thrown to prove whether 
his God would aavo him from the bons (Dan. vi. 18), W< 
they not, then, antitypes of Christ in the sepolchro, on 
ono hand, Jonas in the belly of the whale, on tho ol 
Daniel in the lions' den ? 

Thus did tho Christian legend establish the impossibility 
of the stealing of tho body, alleged against the Cliristiaz^s, 
by that of the Jews ; but, under tho circnmstonces, how could 
this Jewish legend originate ? It was a matter of course for 
the Christian legend to assert that when the resurrection of 
Jesua occurred, an angel descended from Heaven, and, 
shining like lightning, rolled aw_ay the stone from the 
sepulchre with a violent earthquake, that seals and watches 
availed nothing, and that tho latter in particular fell down 
like dead men (Matt, xxviii. 4). And accoi'ding to that 
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legend, the watch reported the fact truly to the High Priests 
(ver. 11). The real High Priests and Elders would have 
considered such a report to be false, and have insisted upon 
an investigation, which must have elucidated the truth that 
the watchmen had slept, or had allowed themselves to be 
bribed, and the body to be stolen. The High Priests and 
Elders of the Christian legend, on the contrary, look upon 
the report of the miraculous Resurrection of Jesus as true, 
and give them money to declare that to be false which the 
real dignitaries must have considered the truth, which the 
watchmen had motives for concealing, and they for elucidating 
by an investigation. The fact is, therefore, as stated above : 
the Christian legend attributes to the Jewish authorities the 
Christian belief, leaving them at the same time, as enemies 
of Christ, their unbelief, i. e. they believe in silence that Jesus 
returned miraculously to life, but still they would not re- 
cognise him as the Messiah, but persevere in their opposi- 
tion to his cause. Thus the origin of the Jewish legend was 
indeed explained, but awkwardly enough, and only for the 
Christians who, starting from the same assumptions, did not 
notice the contradictions involved in the attempt at ex- 
planation. 

But the legend is, undoubtedly, very old, and the fact that 
Matthew alone has it, does not prove that he is more fabulous 
or later than the others, but, on the contrary, that he lived 
nearer to the country and to the period of the origin of this 
legend, which for his successors, writing later, and not in 
Palestine, had no longer the same interest. Still, as it had 
already existed, they might perhaps have adopted it, had it 
not stood in the way of another circumstance which was 
more important to them. This circumstance was the in- 
tention of the women to embalm the body of Jesus after the 
Sabbath had elapsed. If the sepulchre was sealed by 
authority, and watched by Roman soldiers, and the women 
knew of it, as all Jerusalem, especially all the nearest con- 
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nectioDS of Jesus must have known of a measure so remark- 
ableand so publicly taken,they could not hope to get there with 
their spicoa ; but as they must have hoped to do this, in order 
to be able seriously to undertake the Anointing, that obstacle 
must not stand in their way. If for these reasons tho two 
middle Evangelists omitted the episode of the watching and 
sealing of the tomb of Jesus, still, with the fourth Evangelist 
it did not stand in the way of the embalming, which they 
had undertaken on tho Friday evening, but, together with 
the motives for it, the legend was too far removed from tho 
whole point of view of that Evangelist for hira to adopt J 
again. 



FIFTH GROUP OF MYTHS. 

KESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF JESO 

97. History op the RssoBiiEcriOK. 

We have already in the first Book been obliged to treat ai 
length of the Reaurrecfcion of Jesus, in consideration of its 
historical importance, aa without faith in it a Christian 
Church could scarcely have been formed. We endotivoarod 
to answer the question aa to tho reaUty that Ues at the bottom 
of the tradition, i.e. how the belief in the fact can have 
arisen among the disciples of Jesus. We did this partly by 
following the indications of tho New Testament writings, 
partly by examining the analogy presented by similar 
phenomena in the mental life of men. In doing this, we 
have already discussed many individual points in the Evan- 
gelical accounts, as well as tho summary statements of the 
Apostle Paul ; it only remains to realize the gradual growth 
of the myth under this head, t. e. to show how tho accoanta 
of tho appearances of the risen Jesus form a series which is 
coutinuiilly progressing from the visionary to the palpable. 
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from the subjective to the objective. For this purpose we 
must take one by one the narrative portions into which the 
Evangelists divide the history of the Resurrection. In doing 
this, we will begin with the journey to the grave on Sunday 
morning, though this narrative (Matt, xxviii. 1 — 10 ; Mark 
xvi. 1 — 11 ; Luke xxiv. 1 — 12 ; John xx. 1 — 18) cannot have 
been formed until after single appearances of the resuscitated 
Jesus had been described, and it is for these also that we 
would now find a starting point. 

According to Matthew, then, that journey to the sepulchre 
IS performed by the two Marys, her of Magdala and the 
other who is described by Mark as the mother of James and 
Joses. Matthew describes, not merely as the other Evangelists 
do, what happened to the women at the sepulchre, but ho 
also informs us of what had taken place before they came 
there ; how, that is to say, an angel, shining like lightning, 
had descended from Heaven, rolled the stone from the 
sepulchre, and how the terror of the guards laid them for 
dead upon the ground. It is this very point, that of the 
watch, of whom Matthew alone makes mention, which sup- 
plies the motive for his thus depicturing the action of the 
angel : he wished to show how the watchmen were sot aside, 
the other Evangelists had no occasion to do this, as they 
omit the watch altogether. When the women came to the 
grave,^ they see the angel sitting upon the stone that had 
been rolled away, this angel gives them the account of the 
resurrection of Jesus, shows them the now empty place 
whore he had lain, directs them to communicate this message 
to the disciples, with the intimation that they are to go to 
Galilee, where they will see him. Then, Jesus himself 
having met them on the way back to the city, and repeated this 
commission, they (as must be supplied from what precedes 
and follows) execute their commission, and the Eleven, 
though all doubt in their minds is not satisfied, enter uporx 
their journey to Galilee. 

2 D 2 
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In Luke, apart from some unimportant variationB, as (or 
instance two angels wthin the sepulchre instead of one out- 
sido, tho chief discrepancy between hia dcacription and that 
of Matthew lies in this, that the disciples have not to be sent 
to Galileo bocaiiao Luke places tho appearance of Jeswa, 
when risen, altogether in Jcriiaalom and tlic neighbourhood. 
But in order not entirely to omit the mention of Galilee from 
the well-known words of tho angel, the women are reminded 
how Jesus, " while still in Galilee," prophesied to them hia 
death and hia resurrection. But Luke abstains from adopt- 
ing out of Matthew the premature appearance of Jeans 
himself to the women on their return homo; he had to avoid 
tho instructiona to them to go to Galilee, and at the same 
time lie wished to give tho factors in a more simple form, how 
that the risen Jesus is first announced by the angels to the 
women, by them to the disciples, and then, and not before, 
comes upon the aceno in his own person. Hence it ia that, 
on the women communicating to tho disciples tho tnexsage 
of the angels, he lays so much stress upon the unbelief of the 
former, an unbelief which ia not to bo removed until the 
appearance of Josua himself and the infulhble proofs ^ven 
by him of his actual resurrection. In Luke the message of 
the women cannot have put the disciples in motion to go to 
Galilee, as it contains no instruction to that effect ; instead 
of this it moves Peter to go in a different direction, that is, 
to the sepulchre, the emptiness of which and of the Unen 
clothea lying in it, it was desirable to represent as beinff 
attested by a man : meanwhile it was not necessary that 
anything beyond surprise should result from Peter's sceinff 
these things, as tho disciples are not to attain to behef iii the 
resnrreetion of Jesus until they have had satisfactory proof 

of it. 

Mark, in his account, follows Matthew throughout in all 
essential points. He represents tho news of the resurrection 
of Jesus, together with the instructions to the disciples to ■ 
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to Galilee, as being communicated by an angel to the 
women. On the other hand, we not only miss in his account 
the meeting with Jesus himself, but the women fail to follow 
the direction of the angel, as, from fear — (it is not exactly 
evident of whom or of what), they do not venture to say 
anything to any one of the appearance which they have 
seen. And when Mark at this point (ver. 9), as if neither 
the resurrection of Jesus, nor any information about it had 
been given to the Magdalene with the other women, all at 
once goes on to say, that when Jesus was risen early the 
first day of the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene — 
this mode of beginning over again in the middle of the 
narrative is certainly strange enough to lead us to give all 
attention to the circumstance that the concluding section of 
Mark (xvi. 9 — ^20), is wanting in two of the best MSS. of 
the Gospels, and was, according to statements of great 
antiquity, wanting in several others which are no longer 
extant. Only it cannot but strike us as extraordinary that 
these MSS. contain the eighth verse, in which the incon- 
sistency of the account with itself begins.* In ver. 7, the 
angel, as in Matthew, gives to the women a message to be 
taken to the disciples. And the meaning must originally 
have been that, as in Matthew, the women imparted this 
message with joy. But, if they had given it, the disciples 
would certainly, as in Matthew, have gone to Gralilee, and 
this, in Mark, they are not supposed to have done, as he, 
with Luke, represents the appearance of the risen Jesus as 
taking place not in Galilee but in Jerusalem and the neigh- 
bourhood. It is, therefore, the sudden veering of the Evan- 
gelist from Matthew to Luke which so strangely closes the 
lips of the women in ver. 8, and now, as we shall see more 
in detail, all that follows from ver. 10, being taken from 
Luke, is in part abridged, in part expanded ; only the ninth 
verse, together with the appearing of Jesus to Mary Magda- 

* Volkmar, Religion of Jesus, p. 100, ff^ 104. 
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leno seems rather to bo taken from John (xx. 11— 
This, if our results so far with regard to the datee of the t 
Evangelists are correct, would be in favour of the a^samption 
that in the concluding section of Mark wo have a later and 
unauthentic addition. But at all events the notice of the 
devils that had been driven out of Mary conies, not irom 
John but from Luke (viii. 2) ; ay also the statement that the 
disciples did not believe the account of the Magdalene, for 
John saya nothing of it, but Luke does say {xxiv. 11), that 
when the women told tho disciples of the appearance of the 
angels, they looked upon tho account as idle tales, and did 
not believe it. Thus, after all, the appearance itself might 
bo taken out of Matthew, who also represents Magdalene 
with the other Mary as having the first appearance of Jesns 
on their return from the grave after the appearance of the 
angel ; only that Mark, perhaps from another source, from 
the use of which possibly the abrupt pe-commeucemeDt i 
bo explained, limited the appearance to Magdaleno alone. V 

From these accounts before him tho fourth Evi 
cautiously selected and sagaciously carried on what ■ 
available for his own point of view. Luke had distingnislied 
with great accuracy the separate factors of the publication of 
the circumstances of the resurrection ; John goes still fur- 
ther in doing so. In Matthew, tho women see, on first 
approaching tlio sepulchre, tho angel sitting ontsido on the 
stone that has been rolled away (in Mark they find him after 
entering the open sepulchre) ; Luke represents them, oiler 
entering the sepulchre, as first missing the body of Jesos, 
and then says that immediately after the two aagela stood by 
them and explained all to them. John distinguishes stiU 
more accurately between these two factors. Mary Magda- 
lene, whom he represents as coming forward alone at this 
juncture, as Mai-k does in the second section of hia narra- 
tive, must be kept for a time to the negative proposition 
that tho body of Jesus is no longer there, she has to go i: 
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the city with this intelligonce to Peter, whose journey to the 
sepulchre with its result, which is likewise little more thau 
negative (mere wonder), seemed to have a more suitable 
connection with this, than, as in Luke, with the account of 
the ange?s message already received. But John represents 
Peter, not as Luke does, as going alone to the sepulchre, as 
little as he had represented him on an earlier occasion as 
going alone into the palace of the High Priest. On both 
occasions he associates with him the ^^ otter disciple,'* and 
this other disciple is no other than, professedly, himself. 
Moreover, two disciples, going in conjunction, had been 
already suggested to the fourth Evangelist by the third. 
Immediately after the journey of Peter to the sepulchre, 
occasioned by the message of the women, Luke tells of the 
journey undertaken the same day by two disciples, one being 
named Cleophas, whom Jesus joined, not being at first 
recognized (xxiv. 13 — 35) ; a non-recognition which Mark, 
who likewise mentions the circumstance though only sum- 
marily, explains by a change in the figure of Jesus (xvi. 12). 
This feature, as well as the further one that Jesus censures 
their want of understanding in not having gained out of 
Moses and the Prophets the notion of the sufiering Messiah^ 
we shall subsequently find applied in his own way by the 
fourth Evangelist. 

So Peter and the other disciple go together to the sepul- 
chre, and the mode in which each of them has his part 
weighed out to him, apparently equally, in which every pound 
put into the scale of the one is immediately balanced by 
another put into the scale of the other, and at last an over- 
weight brought out in favour of one, that is, the favourite 
disciple — the description of all this is, as has been alrettdy 
pointed out, one of the most manifest proofs of the artful 
calculation with which the Evangelist set to work in the 
composition of his Gospel. Both disciples ran together, and 
are^ therefore, equalized at first. But the other disciple runs 
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fastest and comes to the grave before Peter — conseciuontly 
gets an advantage over him. But, like Peter in Luke, heru 
tho other disciple stoops to look into the sepulchre only from 
the outside, and sees the linen clothes lyiug without going 
in J so the latter ia immediately dono by Peter, who coraoa 
after, and who, in Luke, does not do it. He looka more 
accuratuly aud observes the linen clothes indeed lying in one 
place, but the napkin with which the head of Jesus had been 
covered not lying with them, but wrapped together in a place 
by itself: now, therefore, Peter has an advantage over the 
other. Upon this the other disciple also goes into tho sepul- 
chre — ^but what good now does Peter's earher entrance do 
him, what good all tho external observation which he had 
made at tho moment, if thoy did not help him to that whicli 
he who arrived at tho sepulchre first, but only entered it 
last, now attained, namely to see and to believe ? Faitlt 
brought about by sight ia not, indeed, faith in the liigliest 
Benae, but the disciples could not have this yet, for, as tho 
Evangelists remark, they, bke the travellcra to Emmaus in 
Ijuke, were still without tho understanding of tlio Scripture, 
i. e. the knowledge that in it the death and the resiirrection 
of Christ were predicted as something necessary. This troQ 
faith could only be given to the disciples by the imparting of 
the Spirit which had not yot taken place ; but the otbor dis- 
ciple attjvined to such faith aa was then alouo possible, and 
thus was established afresh his precedcnco over the chief of 
the Apostles, t. e. of the spiritual and Johannine over the 
carnal, Po trine, Clmatianity. 

It was tho observation of tho Magdnlono which the foorth 
Evangelist divides into its two component parts, keeping 
first to the negative, the not-finding of the body of Jesus, 
and sending her with this result to the two disciples, that 
had occasioned their journey to the sepulchre. Now he 
represent*! tho Magdalene also aa appearing again ot the 
sepulchre, and bringing up the other and positive part of h 
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observation. As in Luke, Peter, and in John at first the 
other disciple, she only stoops into the sepulchre, without, 
like the women in Luke, going in ; but, like them she also 
sees now not one but two angels, and, moreover, at the head 
and foot of the place where the body of Jesus had lain. The 
address of the angels to the women in Luke, introduced by 
a question, is expanded by the fourth Evangelist into a 
question by the angel and an answer by Mary, and now he 
seizes upon Matthejv and Mark in order to represent an 
appearance of Christ as being granted to her after that of 
the angels. But like the two travellers in Luke and Mark, 
80 neither does she at first recognize the Lord, but the sepul- 
chre being situated in the garden, thinks at first that he is 
the gardener, though soon, being more spiritually-minded 
than they, she recognizes him, not by the outward act of 
breaking bread but by his addressing her as '' Mary," con- 
sequently by his word of mouth. Hereupon we are most 
expressly reminded of Matthew by the caution given by 
Jesus to Magdalene, ^^ Touch me not ;" this command being 
unintelligible unless we remember in the first instance what 
Matthew tells of the women ; that on being met by Jesus on 
the way back, they fell down before him and seized his feet. 
Here, in Matthew, Jesus forbade them to fear and sent them to 
his brethren with the instruction to go to Galilee where they 
were to see him. In John, like the angel in the Apocalypse 
(xxii. 8, ff.), he commands Mary not to ofier him, as yet, the 
divine worship implied by falling at his feet, as he has not 
yet ascended to his Father, to whom, however, he will ascend 
immediately.* 

* The fact of his exaltation not being yet complete, appears to me a suffi- 
cient ground for Jesus not yet accepting divine honours ; that he had risen 
merely as a man, and that, as Hilgenfeld assumes, the Logos did not unite with 
him again until after his ascension to the Father^ I am as unable to reconcile 
with the Johannine conception of Christ, as, above (§ 77), Hilgcnfeld's explAna- 
tion of ivippifiriaaro nf frvivfiari. 
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Upon receiving from the two Marya the report of tto 
appearance of tlio angel and of Christ, the Eleven in Matthew 
start npon their journey to Galilee, and repair to the hill 
wliich Jesus had appointed, and where ho immediately ap- 
pears to them (xxviii. 16—20). This, in Matthew, with the 
exception of the preliminary meeting with the women is 
the only appeai-ance of the risen Jesus. It cannot, indeed, 
be assumed that he may not also have heard or read of many 
others ; but as in the case of the speeches of Christ ho com- 
bined into a great mass what had been said on varioas 
occasions, ao also now he combines the essential subst-auce of 
several visions in one grand appearance before the asscmbleii 
Eleven. As in these appearances the main point is to con- 
vince them of the reality of the resurrection of Jesas, they 
generally begin with donbta. Thus, in this instance, some of 
them doubt — but Jesus approaches nearer to them, announces 
himself to them as him to whom all power is given id 
heaven and on earth, and communicates to them liis last 
injunctions and promises. How and by what means he satis- 
fied their doubts is not said. 

Here there was a placo left vacant for later hands to fill 
up tho Evangehcal history. Luke had represented Peter, 
on the receipt of tho report of the women as going to tho 
sepulchre and returning home surprised, with this statemout 
ho interweaves the narrative of the travellers to Emmaus : 
when these last, having returned to Jerusalem, go in to tho 
disciples, they receive iutelligL-nco of an appearance of the 
risen Jesus aeon by Simon, of which there is no dettnite 
information given, but which reminds us of tho st-atement of 
the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xv. ;* and as the travellers -were 
giving an account of what they had seen and hoard to the 
assembled disciples Jesus stood in tho midst and saluted 
them. The first impression was terror as they thought they 

• Of tlio nppcarmico lo Jiunee, nJao mentioned by Puul (Tcr. 7), there ia a: 
apocryphal trace in Q jiftsiugo of ilic Gor-pel of tlio Hebrews, ace aUovi;, 
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saw a spirit ; whereupon to prove that it was he himself and 
not merely a spirit without flesh and blood, Jesus offered to 
allow them to touch his hands and his feet, and as even then 
there was a remnant of unbelief, though only in the form of 
joyful surprise, he asked for something to eat, and consumed 
before their eyes a piece of broiled fish and honey-comb 
(xxiv. 38 — 43), having, as it seems, on the occasion of the 
appearance at Emmaus vanished in the very act of breaking 
the bread before he had himself partaken of it. 

Mark appears to combine this narrative with that of the 
last appearance of Jesus, inasmuch as he represents him as 
showing himself for the last time while the disciples are at 
table, without taking part in the meal himself (xvi. 14). But 
the fourth Evangelist touches up the account in his own way 
(xx. 19 — 29). First and foremost, as in the case of Mary 
Magdalene's journey to the sepulchre, ho separates the factors. 
On the occasion of the appearance, as Luke describes it, belief 
and disbelief, terror and joy are mixed up together. Johuj 
in the same way as he there makes two joumics of one, 
the first of which gives a negative result and only the 
second a positive one, so here he makes of one appearance 
two, at the first of which ho represents only joy and faith as 
coming to the surface, while he reserves the sediment of 
doubt for a particular second appearance in order to change 
it by a process all the more thorough into faith. And as in 
the former case, out of several women he selected one Mary 
Magdalene, and made her, like another Mary of Bethany, 
the representative of the most heartfelt, most personal rela- 
tion of faith and love to the Lord, so now he provides himself 
with a vessel for that doubt which Luke ascribed to the dis- 
ciples without distinction, in the person of Thomas, who had 
already been brought into prominence by him in a similar 
manner. 

It is not, however, merely in these main points that the 
Johannine narrative appears copied from that of Luke, but 
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festuro by feature tlio resemblance may be traced. Thus, 
in the latter, a supematiiral entrance is indicated by the 
expression (ver. 36), while they eo spake Jeaua stood in tho 
midst of them, as well as by the terror which tho Budden 
Bight of him occasioned. But in Jobn this indication is 
jstrengthened by the feature of the doora having been shut, 
and a regular determination not to understand tho Gospels 
correctly is required in order to agree with Schleiermacher in 
assuming a natural opening of tho doors. The addition that 
it was from fear of tho Jews that the disciples closed tho 
doors of the room in which they met, is said indeed to be tho 
immediate motive for this measure, and is consequently in- 
tended to make the statement as to the closed doors all the 
more credible ; but at the same tirao it looks as if in this 
also tho Evangelist had had in view tho separation of two 
features that are united in Luke, In his account it is the 
appearance of Jesus which causes the disciples fear as well as 
joy ; John refers their fear to the hostile Jews, in order to 
rescrpo only tho joy for the appearance of Jesus. The mc- 
pressiou " Peace bo with you !" which, in Luke, Jesns utters 
on entering, is in him nothing but the well-known Hebrew 
formula of salutation ; hut in the mode in which, in John, 
Jesus repeats the words, having before in lus farewell 
speeches spoken to the disciples of the peace which he leaves 
to them, which they wero to havo in him (siv. 27, xvi. 33), 
and in the mode in which ho accompanies tho words with 
breathing upon them and communicating the Holy Gliost, we 
see even this formula charged with tho more profound and 
pregnant meaning of tho fourth Gospel. 

Tlie risen Jesus comes through closed doors, but still he 
is not a spirit ; he may be touched, but still has not a material 
body. We cannot, indeed, conceive such acombination, bat 
tho Evangelists could, and John -is well as Luke has framed 
his description upon it. In Luke, however, Jesus offers to 
tho disciples !iia hands and his feet : instead of this, in J<d 
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it is his hands and his side. In Luke nothing could be said 
of the latter because he knows nothing of a wound in the 
side, and this time they are only shown to them^ not offered, 
as in Luke^ to bo touched : as John in this case also sepa- 
rates the factors that are combined in Luke, and reserves the 
stronger proof for the later appearance which is intended to 
overcome doubt. 

In order to supply a motive for this second appearance, it 
was necessary that at the time of the first one of the Eleven 
should have been absent. This one was Thomas, who on 
former occasions (xi. 16, xiv. 5) is described as a person slow 
of apprehension. It was necessary that he should not have 
been satisfied with the report of his colleagues, and have made 
it a condition of his belief in the resurrection of Jesus that 
ho should himself see him and feel the marks of his wounds. 
Luke speaks only indefinitely of the hands and feet as having 
been shown to the disciples by Jesus in order to convince 
them of his corporeality ; it may indeed be supposed, but it 
is not said, that the marks of the wounds were also to be 
taken into consideration ; in John the marks of the wounds 
were prominently brought forward, flesh and bones not being 
mentioned : perhaps to the mind of this Evangelist the men« 
tion of them might seem too material, and he imagined a 
body which still preserved the visible traces of wounds re- 
ceived as honourable scars, and could even be touched, but 
without having regular flesh and bones ; a conception which 
we indeed cannot now realize, but may attribute all the more 
confidently to the author of the fourth Gospel. So eight 
days after the first appearance Thomas finds his condition 
fulfilled : the disciples are assembled a second time, and now 
Thomas is with them ; again the doors are shut, Jesus passes 
without hindrance through them, stands with the salutation 
of peace in the midst of them, and now calls upon Thomas 
to apply the required test. He does so, and immediately 
being fully convinced, ho worships Jesus as his Lord and his 
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God ; but is compelled to hear from him, who had tnimedi' 
ately before called upon him to bo not nubelieving but 
faithful, the censorioua words : " Becauso thou haet seen me, 
thou hast believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed." 

On these words, which close the historical narrative of the 
fourth Gospel, for what follows is only a concluding formula, 
the whole of the two-sided character, the whole of the sensu- 
ous aupersenauonsness of that Gospel is distinctly stamped. 
That is declared to be truo faith which requires no seDsuons 
proof, as, before, no signs and miracles, so, here, no sight or 
touch ; but why then is it that precisely in this Gospel far 
more stress is laid than in any other on such sensnoua proof? 
why is it that here the proofs of the resurrection, as before 
the miraculous narratives, are exaggerated ? If proofs of this 
kind have no value, why is a description of them given? And 
if they are only valuable for unbelief, in order to change it to 
belief, why are they told by the Evangelist whose belief ia 
80 profound, with a sympathy wliich proves that even to him 
they were valuable ? He indeed, who lived some time aftor, 
and who was no more present than Thomas, when on the 
evening of the day of the resurrection Jesus came in to the 
assembled disciples, might also, like Thomas, have once 
doubted, and, in order to be able to bebeve, have wished to 
have as he had, sensible proof. If so, then ho had renounced 
the wish for what was impossible, had got faith without sight; 
and he must hnvo supposed that otlicrs instead of him, that 
the disciples who bved with Jesus had been able to ob- 
tain these sufficient proofs, that a John had seen blood and 
water flowing out of the side of Jesus, that a Thomas bad 
put hia fingers into the marks of the nails, his hands iuto the 
wound in the side of Jesus. Wlion, therefore, Baur Umita 
the meaning of this scene with Thomas to this, that all thia 
fleeing and touchijig, this materiality and palpable corpore- 
abty, proves nothing iu favour of the faith in the rcsurrectiMj 
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of Jesas^ tmless this faith is established in itself as something 
certain and necessary, that therefore material and empirical " 
faith must* always have absolute faith as its foundation; this, 
apart from its far too philosophical formalization, is only as 
true as the opposite, that in the sense of the fourth Gospel 
pure spiritual faith has, as its assumed foundation, faith rest- 
ing upon sensible proof, or that it was in the mind of the 
Evangelist one and the same act to believe without having 
seen signs himself, and to conceive these signs as having been 
seen by others.t The mode in which, from this point of view 
only, the origin of a work like the fourth Gospel is conceivable, 
scarcely requires especial notice. 

The fourthEvangelist, having described at greater length the 
application of the test of sight and feeling, conceived that the 
necessity for the proof from eating of the reality of the resur- 
rection of Jesus was superseded. Perhaps too it was not to 
his mind, as being, like the flesh and the bones, of too material 
a character. The author of the supplement repeats this proof, 
working it into that strange chain of narrative in which we 
have already found echoes of the narrative of the miracles of 
the draught of Fishes and the Feeding, the attempted walk- 
ing on the sea and triple denial of Peter, of the rite of the 
Last Supper, and the Breaking of Bread at Emmaus, as well 
as of the rivalry in believing between the two Apostles Peter 
and John at the sepulchre of Jesus. Early in the morning, 
Jesus asks the disciples who are engaged in fishing on the 
sea of G«.lilee, whether they have any meat, and on their 
giving a negative answer, bestows upon them the rich 
draught of fishes, tells them, however, to breakfast oflf the 
broiled fish and bread which was already lying on the shore, 
and himself distribute^ both to them (xxi. 1 — 14). Thus in 
this place, as well as in the whole chapter, all the particulars 

* Critical Investigations, p. 229. 

f Such is also Hilgenfeld*s opinion, Gospels, p. 321. ff. Note. 
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are very ambiguous and obecure, but aa the risen Jesus does 
* not, aa at Emraaus, vanish afler the breakiiig of bread, but 
the meal proceeds in. Mb presence, we may assume that ho 
also partook of it himself, 

If up to this point, together with the repetition and modi- 
fication of one or two miraculous accounts, and a proof of the 
resurrection, the object of the nari-ative was at the same timo 
the further regulation of the relation between the Apostle 
Peter and the Apostle John, from this point (ver. 15—25) 
forward its purpose is that exclusively. In the first place, 
by the triple interrogatory of Jesus to Peter, whether he lovea 
him {more than the other disciples do), and then, when tho 
latter has thrice affirmed this, on the last occasion with some 
pain, by the thrice repeated command of Jesus to feed his 
sheep, the triple denial of Peter is partly censured, partly 
forgiven, and tho Apostlo ia confirmed afi-esh in his office of 
chief shepherd ; then, from tho well-known event, the death 
on the cross already alhidod to* in tho Gospel (xiii. 36) ia 
predicted, and finally the circumstance which appeared to 
place John below him, that it was not granted to the beloved 
disciple to glorify God by a, Martyi-'s death, is turned to the 
advantage of the latter over Peter. Peter is to follow tho 
Lord in the Martyr's death, but of John tho Lord had said, 
if he would that John should remain until his coming again 
wliat did that concern any one else ? It ia possible that this 
legend arose in Asia Minor in consequence of the great age 
which the Apostle John reached, in the sense that ho would 
lire to see tho Second Coming of Christ : on John's death 

• On the whole Ihis kcob with PcMt (xxi. 1S~19), is only a further Aea- 
cription of the converiatioa between Jcsua and Peter, xiii. 36— 3S. There, 
JcsuB hod Bj'okeD of his depoitnrc to a place *hither his ilisciplcs could not 
Ibllow him g Ihtm I'oter oikcd whither he U going, and Jtwtu answered that 
whither ha is jfoing Peter coald not fulluw him then, bat he would follow him 
iiftorwards. There is no tloulit that it i» implied in these words Ihnt the Apostle 
is to BulTcr the same dcatli as hia Lord. Then follows the prcdietion oTth* 
dui;inl, to \vhii;li tefiTcucc ia miulu in c. 2 1. 
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the prediction thus understood had become untme — Whence our 
author attempts to bring it back into its original form^ in 
what sense is uncertain ; whether, that is, he laid the stress 
on the word " I(" (as merely conditional), or understood by 
the word "Coming/^ something different from the visible 
return in the clouds, or, finally, by the word ^^ Tarry,'^ some- 
thing different from surviving in the body;* it is, after all, his 
object to involve the matter in a mysterious and sacred 
obscurity. But as there follows immediately upon this state- 
ment the explanation that this was the Disciple who testified 
to these things, and wrote this (ver. 24), it is possible that 
by " his tarrying '' until the Coming of Christ, the duration 
of this his writing, the continued validity of the Grospel of the 
Spirit contained in it, may be understood. 



98. The Ascension. 



When we consider the visions which the different adhe- 
rents of Jesus, male and female, thought they had had of him 
after his resurrection, and the legends which soon attached 
themselves to these visions as matter already existing, it was, 
as we have seen above, unavoidable that persons should look 
back and ask themselves when and how this new and higher 
life of him who had been crucified begun ; i.e. that the con- 
ception of the resurrection of Jesus, his coming forth from 
the sepulchre on the third or some other day, should arise 
and be invested with the traditional decoration of an angelic 
appearance. And now it might be said that the equally 
necessary result of viewing the matter from the opposite 
side of the question, as to the close of this new condition, was 
the conception of the ascent to heaven of him who had arisen, 

* Perhaps a removal to Paradise, there to be exalted until the retam of 
Christ. Comp. Hilgenfeld, The Prophets Esra and Daniel, p. 63, ff. 
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after one or after forty days. Bat the circumstance of oor 
finding the account of the Ascension only in two Evange- 
lists, while that of the resurrection is common to all, shows 
us at once that the necessity in both directions was not the 
same. For the new life of Jesus must indeed have had a 
beginning, as he had certainly heen dead; but an end it 
need not necessarily, nay could not have had, as his life was 
immortal. Or a conclusion was required for the life on which 
Jesus had entered through the rosorroction only when it was 
considered a mere intennodiate condition ; but originally it 
was not so considered, or considered so in quite a different 
relation from that in which the Ascension afterwardB taade 
its conclusion. 

For it was held that the next epoch in the life of the risen 
Messiah would be his return at the end of the present penod 
of the world. He was to come again from Heaven, but, 
according to the most ancient Christian conception, he did 
not wait forty days after his resurrection to enter into it, but 
entered into it at the time of his resurrection. At all oventa 
he had appeared to the Apostle Paul, and even if the Ascen- 
sion is not supposed to have taken place until forty days after 
the resurrection, this would be much later, consequently from 
Heaven, and yet the Apostle places the appearance as being 
of a similar character, in the same category with those which 
the older disciples had had, presumably during those forty 
days ; hs conceived therefore the latter appearances also as 
coming from Heaven. Matthew also stands upon this point 
of view. Indeed the first appearance of Christ, which he 
represents as being granted on the morning of tlie resur- 
rection to the women returning from the sepulchre, is so far 
obscure as that we do not know whether we are to suppose 
Jesus as having already descended from Heaven, or, as on 
the occasion of the first Johannine appearance, on the point 
of ascending there. Then when he shows himself on the 
mountain in fialilee to the Eleven, stating that all powea 
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given to him in heaven and on earthy he manifestly comes 
from his Messianic investiture, and this (comp. Dan. vii. 14) 
can only have taken place in Heaven. That the exaltation 
of the Messiah up to Heaven did not exclude his constant and 
fixture operation upon earth we see from the closing declara- 
tion of Jesns in Matthew (ver. 20), that he is with his dis- 
ciples for ever, even to the end of the present period of the 
world ; i.e. during the very term during which lie will be 
really dwelling in Heaven, and before he returns from thence 
to the earth again he will be, with his invisible ministration, 
in company with his followers ; and it followed, as a matter 
of course, that he could not be prevented occasionally and in 
an exceptional manner from sometimes showing himself to 
them in a visible form. It was in the character of prelimi- 
nary exhibitions of this kind, preliminary, that is, not to the 
Ascension, but to the second Advent that Paul looked upon 
the appearances of Christ granted to himself as well as to the 
older Apostles, for which therefore no limit of time was laid 
down, and which might have taken place just as easily years 
as days after the resurrection. 

But now it came to pass that the immediately expected 
return of Christ was longer and longer delayed, while, on the 
other hand, the billows of excited mental life became calmer 
and calmer. The appearance granted to Paul remained the 
last of its kind, the gates of Heaven which had received the 
ascended Christ had closed, and were not to be opened again 
until the end of the world for his glorious return. If, from 
that troubled time, in which men vainly longed to see one of 
the days of the Son of Man (Luke xvii. 22), they looked back 
to those blessed days when the resuscitated Christ had re- 
vealed himself to his followers on the open high- way and in 
the closed room, on the sea and on the mountain, had eaten 
with them and drunken with ^em (Acts x. 41)^ that seemed 
quite another time, between which and that which followed a 
great gulf was fixed. He could not then, as he had now 

2x2 
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done, have retired into Heaven, he muat, after coming fortli 
from the grave, have staid a time on earth, have voucliaafed 
his preaenco to his followers for a time before withdrawing 
from them for the long period which was to intervene before 
his future coming again. Thus naturally arose the concep- 
tion of an interval between the coming forth of Jesna from 
his tomb and his ascent to Heaven, of a period dnnng 
which he that had risen though concealed from the ronltd- 
tnde, walked upon the earth, in order to announce hitnaelf 
to hia followers as the risen Messiah hj separate appearances 
before finally separating from them. 

This sojourn of the Risen One on earUi could only hare 
lasted as long as the object of it required. This object was 
to make his reanrrection known and certain to his followere, 
and to give them their last instructions and promises. This 
might be done in a short period. It might possibly be done 
in one day. The other conception did not require such hasto. 
As it brought Jesus upon the place of his Messianic glory at 
the very moment of his resurrection, it might represent him 
as appearing upon earth at such intervals as he pleased. 
Thus in Matthew the appearance of Jesus upon the mountain 
in Galilee must be supposed to have taken place long enongh 
afler the resurrection, to give time to the disciples to return 
back from Jerusalem to Galilee, which in any case required 
several days. But if the celestial glory of the Messiah was 
withheld fropi him after his resurrection until he had finished 
all that remained for him to do with those whom he left 
behind, then hEiste was required for these things. It was 
also very possible inasmnch as to the glorified body of tlie 
risen Jesus space no longer opposed any limits. Thos in 
Luke he shows himself first to the two disciples on the road 
to Emmaus, and accompanies them into the village, which is 
distant three hours from Jerusalem, and when they come back 
into the city he has not only appeared alreaily to Simon, but 
introduces himself immediately after into the assemblaj 
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the Eleven and the other disciples^ whom he immediately 
led out towards Bethany in order to make them witnesses 
of his visible ascent to Heaven (xxiv. 50 — 53). All this mani- 
festly takes place on the day of the resurrection, and the 
circumstances are similarly represented in the abbreviated de- 
scription of Mark (xvi. 14 — 20), the whole of whose concluding 
section indeed is too confused to admit of a definite idea 
being gained out of his account alone. For as he represents 
Jesus as appearing to the disciples while they are sitting at 
table, giving them his instructions and promises, and then 
after these speeches being carried up to Heaven, the conse- 
quence is that if we were to take him strictly at his word, 
we should have to entertain the very strange idea of an 
ascension out of the room. 

If then, after the Messiah had thus passed from death to 
life, there was a strong inducement not to detain him too 
long from the final goal of his career, to shorten as much 
as possible the intervening state between his resurrection 
and his exaltation to Heaven, still there was another motive 
which must have operated with ever increasing influence in 
an opposite direction. Reports had gradually spread of so 
many appearances of Jesus after his resurrection, that it 
constantly became more difiSicult to conceive them as having 
all taken place in one day. Taking into account those only 
of which the Apostle Paul makes mention, to Peter, then to 
the Twelve, then to five hundred brethren, then to James, 
then to all the Apostles, there would, even with these, have 
been too many for one day, the requisite opportunities and 
situations considered. Even the object of these appearances, 
the conviction and instruction of the disciples, could not, on 
a nearer view, appear to have been attainable so quickly : 
neither disbelief or stupidity could have yielded at a blow, 
and the imagination itself felt the necessity of introducing 
longer intervals* The closeness to each other of these two 
opposite views, is shown to us in the remarkable fact that 
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one and tho samo writer in the half of his work that wae 
written first, has, in his description, followed the one view, 
and in the latter half the other. Luke, who in the con- 
clnding chapter of his Gospel implies that Jesns rose to 
Heaven on the very day of his resorrection, speaks in the 
introduction to liis Acts of tho Apostica of forty days, during 
which he appeared to the Apostles after his reatirrection, 
showing himself alive by many kinds of proofs, and speaking 
to them of the kingdom of God, and it is not until the ex- 
piration of forty days that he roproaonts the ascension as 
taking place. Whether this notion obtained currency in the 
interval between the composition of the first and second of 
his works, or he himself felt an inducement to imagine it, 
the motive can only have lain in the necessity of providing 
the requisite interval for the numerous appearances of Christ 
current in the legend, and for tho great revulsion in the ideas 
of the disciples, supposed to have taken place during this 
interval. The limitation of this space of time to forty days 
exactly, was involved in the Jewish symbolism of numbers, 
a symboliam which had already become Christian as well. 
For forty years the people of Israel was in the wilderness, 
the samo number of days Moses had been in Sinai, for forty 
days he and Elijah had faatod, for the same length of time 
Jesus had sojourned in the wilderness without meat and drink 
before tho temptation ; for forty days long Ezra was aud 
to have retired into solitude with his five scribes, in order 
to devote himself to the restoration of the holy Scriptores 
that had been consumed by fire, before he was withdrawn 
from earth.* Thus it was that for the period during which 
tho riaen Cliriat was teaching his disciples about the kingdom 
of Heaven (Acts i. 3), the number forty (naturally of days, 
not years), which waa traditional for intervals of this kind, 

* t G«r. xiv. S3, B*. Comp. Volkmsr, Introduction to the ApooiTpho, U*Si^ J 

Uilgcnfdd, FropbelsEsni and Uaniel,p. 71. ' 
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presented itself as a matter of coiDrse. The appearance 
of Christ presented to the Apostle Paul, could not indeed 
come within even this extended period ; but it was clearly 
described by himself as a supplementary one^ as some- 
thing out of due time (1 Cor. xv. 8, ff.), and the object of a 
special distinction to Paul could only be served by Christ 
condescending to appear once more from Heaven in order to 
gain the Apostle to his side. 

Moreover, there is one point in which these accounts, 
differing as they do, with regard to the close of the earthly 
walkof Jesus, harmonize with each other, even that of the 
fourth Gospel not excepted, which we must speak of in par- 
ticular further on. It is that they put into the mouth of the 
departing Jesus certain ordinances and promises, which, 
however different they may be in the different Gospels, 
coincide nevertheless in certain main points. The commis- 
sion to preach the doctrine of Christ to all nations is common 
to all the synoptic accounts (Matt, xxviii. 16 — 20; Mark 
xvi. 15 — 18; Luke xxiv. 44 — 49; Acts i. 4—8). That 
Luke does not, as the two others do, mention Baptism, is 
accidental ; but when, what Mark in later phraseology de- 
scribes as preaching the Gospel, Matthew expresses in the 
Jewish-Christian legal form that the disciples are to teach 
all mankind to observe everything that Christ has com- 
manded, Luke, more in the spirit of Paul, that they are to 
preach in his name repentance and forgiveness of sins — ^in 
these discrepancies the peculiarities of the different writers, 
so noticeable also elsewhere, are not to be overlooked. It 
has been already remarked that the destination of the Gospel 
for all people, i. e. the admission of the Heathen also into 
the new kingdom of the Messiah without any other con- 
dition than that of Baptism was a view which had by no 
means presented itself to the disciples of Jesus so soon after 
his departure, and modern criticism has come pretty gene- 
rally to the conclusion that the common baptismal formula. 
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as unheard of elsewhere in the New Testament, tts it is cus- 
tomary in the later language of the Churcli, " in the nam© of 
the rather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," is doe 
to the hand that put the last tonchea to our Gospel. As on 
the occasion of Jesus meeting with the two travellers to 
Emmaus, so also in this, the concluding scene immediately 
before going forth to the Ascension, it is, in the view of 
Luke, a matter of especial importance that Jcsns lays before 
the disciples the right understanding of the Scriptnres, and 
points out to them in the Old Testament the doctrine of the 
passion and death of the Messiah : the only possible condi- 
tion under which the disciples could firmly continue to be- 
lieve that their crucified Master was the Messiah being their 
conviction that such a fate had been already prophesied for 
him in the Old Testament. The other event which the 
departing Jesus announces in Luke to the disciples is that 
pouring out of the Spirit in the Capital which they had t-o 
look for, and which it was already part of his plan to describe 
in the second division of hia work. The account of Mark of 
the last words of Jesus to bis disciples stands in unfavourable 
contrast with these two. After mentioning the command to 
baptize, and pointing it with a promise and a threat, he 
names, as the signs which are to characterize believers, the 
power to cast out devils, to speak with new tongues, to lift 
np snakes, to drink deadly poison without harm, to heal the 
sick by laying on of hands ; features which, with the excep- 
tion of the last but one, are taken ont of the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles (ii. 4, ff., xvi. 16—18, xxviii. 2—10) ; 
but are here in part generalized in part multiphed by the 
introduction of the extravagant feature of drinkmg poison, 
in a way which shows us at how early a period in the Church 
a superstitious feeling directed only to signs and wonders 
begun to smother the genuine spirit of Jesus. If we ima^'ne 
a Cliristian travelling about with pretended credentials of 
this kind in the heathen world of that period we should l; 
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exacUy one of those jagglers upon whom Lucian poors oat 
his satire^ not without a side-glance at Christianity. 

Matthew now concludes his Gospel with the distinct 
spiritual perspective opened by the promise of Jesus to be 
with his followers until the end of the world. The two 
middle Evangelists subjoin the visible concluding act of the 
Ascension. The statement of Mark^ indeed, as has been 
already observed, is so indefinite in point of locality and 
details that we might even doubt whether he really means a 
visible Ascension or not ; but he indicates all the more defi- 
nitely whence he gets the whole conception. When he says 
(ver. 19), " So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, 
he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
Grod,'^ he could not himself have meant that any one saw 
this last proceeding, but he took it out of the passage in the 
Psalm (ex. 1) : " The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool 
This passage, obviously admitting of a Messianic application, 
and which moreover Jesus was said to have applied to him- 
self (Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark ziv. 62), required for its literal 
fulfilment the exaltation of the Messiah to Heaven, and thus, 
at the conclusion of his earthly pilgrimage, Jesus must have 
ascended into Heaven. 

The narrative of Luke is more fiiU and more vivid, espe- 
cially in the second edition, corrected and enlarged, of his 
account of the Ascension, the Acts of the Apostles. At the 
conclusion of his Gospel (xxiv. 50 — 53), he says that Jesus 
led his disciples out to Bethany, and while he was here 
giving them his blessing with uplifted hands, he departed 
from them and ascended into Heaven, whereupon the disci- 
ples fell down and worshipped and returned full of joy to 
Jerusalem. According to the introduction to the Acts of 
the Apostles (i. 4 — 12), Jesus collected the Apostles once 
more upon the Mount of Olives (at the foot of which Bethany 
lay), aud while he was giving them his last commissions and 
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promises, be was taken up ; and a cloud received him c 
their sight. They looked after him as he moved from th< 
on the cloud into Heaven, and while they were so engaget 
there stood by them two men in white apparel (t. e. angels, 
like those described at the tomb), who interrupted their 
gazing by the assurance that the same Jesus, which was 
tiiken up from them into Heaven, should so come again in 
like manner as they had seen him ascend into Heaven. Wo 
need only reverse this, in order to discover, how, as before in 
the case of Mark, this conception of the vieiblo Ascension of 
Jesus arose. As the Messiah was to como again hereaftor, 
BO must ho now have gone away ; but according to Dai 
be was to come in the clouds of Heaven, so also most he i 
have ascended on a cloud into Heaven. 

In the Old Testament two especially holy men, Enocli and 
Elijah, had already been miraculously removed from the 
earth; but tho departure of the first is not described I 
visible (1 Mos. v. 24; Su-. xliv. 16, xKx. 16; Heb. : 
and the ascent of the latter with its fiery chariot and its £ 
horses (2 Kings ii, 11 ; Sir. xlviii. 9), was not in accort 
with the milder spirit of Jesus, and was, generally, too 
materially described. There was but one feature that could 
be taken from this antitype, the feature which Luke (Acts 
i, 9) brings into prominence, that Jesus was token up before 
the eyes of Ihe diaciples, inasmuch as Elijah had connected 
the transference of his spirit to his disciple with the condi- 
tion that Elisha should see him ascend. The first Saviour, 
Moses, who is elsewhero so often typical of tho second 
Saviour, had died, according to the Old Testament, a natural 
death, and only been buried by Jehovah in an undiscoverable 
place {5 Mos. xxxiv. 5, ff.) ; on the other hand we fiiid 
in Joaephos a narrative about his end which bears a stiiking 
resemblauce to our history of the ascent to Heaveu.* On 
the mountain to which Deuteronomy already took him bcfotre 
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Ilis deaths Moses makes iSrst the people^ and then the elders^ 
stay behind^ and while he is taking leave of Joshua and the 
High Priest Eleazar^ a cloud suddenly stands over him^ and 
he vanishes in a deep hollow. This narrative, which he un- 
doubtedly took firom the later rabbinical tradition^ a narrative 
the object of which was to place the Lawgiver by such an 
end upon an equality with Enoch and Elijah^ Josephus 
endeavours to reconcile with the simple statement in the 
fifbh Book of Moses^ that he died^ by the remark that Moses 
wrote the latter intentionally that no one might venture to 
say that on account of his extraordinary virtue^ he had joined 
the Godhead ; a turn in which a side-glance of the Jewish 
historian at the deification of Christy which was already be- 
ginning in his'time^ might be found. 

Now^ if from this point we take a parting look at the 
fourth Evangelist^ we appear to find him at the conclusion of 
the Evangelical history^ not as on other occasions the foremost 
in introducing unhistorical modifications, but standing on 
the same ground as Matthew does, inasmuch as the brilliant 
concluding scene of the Ascension is wanting both in him 
and Matthew. This may surprise us in the case of an Evan- 
gelist to whose exaggerated conception of the Divinity of 
Christ such a scene might seem particularly suitable-— of a 
Gospel in which it might appear to be particularly required 
as a literal fulfilment of many speeches of the Christ described 
in it about his ascension into Heaven, his return into his 
glory with the Father (vi. 62; comp. iii. 13, xvii. 5). K 
the composer of this Gospel had really before him the 
account of the Ascension, it might have been supposed that 
he could not have avoided adopting it though modified in his 
own way, and as he has not done so, we might have con- 
cluded either that he wrote earlier than either of them, or 
that he rejected their account, if he knew of it, on purely 
historical grounds, because he was aware, as an eye-witness, 
that nothing of the kind had taken place. But in point of 
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fact he has adopted it, modified in bis own way, and the fact 
that ho has not adopted it in the form in which it was pro- 
Bented to him in Mark and Luke may be so perfectly explained 
from tbe spirit and scheme of his Gospel that thero is no 
necessity for attribnting to him any historical motive, SQch 
being altogether foreign to him. 

The fourth Evangehst, we might aay, goes to work ^ 
the dopartnre of Jesus to Heaven in the same way as he d 
witli his coming from Heaven. The latter had been thrown 
by his predecessors into the form of the begetting of Jesus 
by the Holy Ghost, and though the Logos-idea of Jolin 
required a different turn, still a corresponding representation 
might have been given of the entrance of the Logos into the 
womb of Mary. But the fourth Evangelist entirely passes 
over the begetting and birth of Christ, and is satisfied with 
referring to his exalted origin, partly in his prologue, partly 
in various passages of the speeches uttered by Jesus. Exactly 
in the same way with the Ascension of Jesus into Heaven, 
he represents him as sometimes alluding to it in his speeches, 
but does not himself describe it as a visible occurrence. But 
that the EvangoKst does assume this occurreni 
actaally taken place is perfectly clear from the scene with t 
Magdalene above described, where Jesus speaks of 
ascending to the Father, not as having actually taken ] 
but immediately to take place. Attention has also 
already drawn to the fact that John here follows Matthei 
only that it comes out more definitely in him than in 1 
tiiew, that it was not before but after this first appears 
that the risen Jesus ascended into Heaven. But as h 
thew the appearance of Jesus on the mountain in Galill 
BBSumes the Ascension to Heaven as an event that 
already occurred, so also in John does the appearance to t 
disciples with closed doors. For the communication of t 
Spirit by breathing upon them, could not, according to t 
view of thfl Evangelist, be accomplished until Jesus ' 
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glorified (vii. '39) ; but his glorification was not complete 
until after his departure to the Father. The fourth Evan- 
gelist^ in representing this communication of the Spirit as 
haying been made personally by Jesus on the day of his resur- 
rection, places himself in opposition to the third, who, in his 
Acts of the Apostles (chap, ii.), represents this communica- 
tion as not having taken place until fifty days later, after 
Jesus had already taken his departure from earth. In this 
case also, as well as in that of the Ascension, he avoids the 
external sensible occurrence which Luke makes of the pour- 
ing out of the Holy Ghost ; the soft aspiration appeared to 
him more spiritual, and in particular more in accordance with 
the spirit of Christ than the storm and the fiery tongues in 
the narrative of the Acts ; moreover, the Paraclete, suppos- 
ing Jesus to have communicated it himself by breathing upon 
his disciples, appeared to come in more definitely as his con- 
tinuing representative. 

But, besides this omission of the Ascension, there is another 
point in which, at this concluding moment, the fourth Evan- 
gelist is connected with the first. The speech of Jesus after 
breathing upon the disciples (ver. 23) : '' Whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whoseso ever sins 
ye retain, they are retained,'' reminds us of his words in the 
first Gospel (rvi. 19, xviii. 18), which are represented, indeed^ 
in the fourth as having been uttered on an earUer occasion. 
The words are, ** Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven/' Here, the change which the 
fourth Evangelist makes in the speech, might be explained 
by reference to the dispute as to the veniality of certain sins, 
which, as we see from the Shepherd of Hermas, begun to 
disturb the Church early in the second century. 

In consequence of this avoidance of the visible Ascension 
the fourth Gospel has this feature in common with the first, 
that like the latter, or even more than the latter, it dispenses 
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with its proper conclusioiij so that an openiug was left for 
addition of an appendix (in chap, xxi.), and this too a 
its own properly concluding scene, the appearance of Jeaiia 
to the disciples who were aBsomblod with closed doors, has 
received a aupplement in the appearance, eight days later, in 
favour of Thomas. But this very supplementary scene con- 
cludes with a speech which opens a perspective extremely 
suitable for the conclusion of the Gospel, and resembling 
that which is opened by the concluding expression 
Matthew. The words, " Blessed are they tliat have ni 
seen and yet have bcbeved !" are spoken, not merely 
Thomas, but in his person to all men who should come to 
faith in Christ, without the possibility of seeing ; they are the 
legacy of the Johannino Christ to his Church, a legacy which 
has still its meaning for as, only indeed in the sense of that 
expression of Leasing, a sense wrapped for our Evangelista 
in thick and mystic clouds. The expression ia to the effect 
that accidental historic truths can never form the proofs 
necessary truths of the Reason. 



99. CONCLCEION. 



I 



This principle is important to us now that wc have arrived 
at the conclusion of our critical proceaa, in proportion as we 
are penetrated with the conviction that our historical know- 
ledge of Jesus is defective and uncertain. After removing 
the mass of mythical parasites of different kinds that have 
clustered round the tree, we aeo that what we before consi- 
dered branches, foliage, colour, and form of the tree itself 
belonged for the moat part to those parasitical creepers, and 
instead of the removal of them having restored the tree to ua 
in its true condition and appearance, we find, on the contrary, 
that they have swept away its proper foliage, sucked out the 
sap, crippled the shoots and branches, and conaenuently t 
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its original jBgure has entirely disappeared. Every mythical 
feature added to the form of Jesos^ has not only obscured an 
historical one^ so that with the removal of the first the latter 
would come to light, but very many have been destroyed by 
the mythical forms that have overlaid them, and been thus 
completely lost. 

It is not agreeable to hear and therefore is disbelieved, 
but whoever has seriously examined the subject and chooses 
to be candid, knows as well as we do, that few great men 
have existed of whose history we have so tmsatisfactory a 
knowledge as we have of that of Jesus. How much more 
clear and distinct, beyond all comparison, is the figure of 
Socrates, which is four hundred years older I It is true, 
indeed, that of the history of his youth and education we 
likewise know but little. But we know accurately what he 
was in his mature years, what he attempted and what he 
effected, the figures of his disciples and friends stand out 
before us with historic clearness, with regard to the causes 
and the course of his condemnation and the facts of his 
death we are perfectly informed. And though a few anec- 
dotical additions are not wanting, his biography has conti- 
nued free, in the main, from that mythical matter under which 
the historical figures of many ancient Greek philosophers, 
Pythagoras for instance, have been, like the figure of Jesus, 
almost smothered. This preservation of his image, in the 
case of Socrates, is due to the circumstance of his having 
lived in the most cultivated city of Greece, at the most bril- 
liant period of intellectual enlightenment, and when literature 
was most flourishing. And several of his pupils were also 
distinguished writers, and in part made their teacher the 
immediate subject of their works. 

Xenophon and Plato. — On mention of these names who 
does not think of Mati^ew and John, but how unfavourable 
for the two last is the comparison I In the first place the 
authors of the Memorabilia of Socrates, of the two Convivia, of 
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the Phaedo, &c., were actual diaciplea of Socrates ; the authorB 
of the first and the fourth Gospels, on the contrary, were 
no immediate disciples of Jeaus. With regard to the above- 
mentioned writings of the two Athenians we should have 
required no external evidence to be preserved; we slioald still 
have recognized them aa the works of contemporaries and 
personal acquaintances of Socrates. In the case of the two 
Gospels, however ancient, however consistent the testimony 
for their ApostoHc origin might be, still one should put no 
faith in it, as it would be contradicted by the plainest primS 
facie appearance of the books themselves. In the next place 
the exertions of the two writers about Socrates, are directed 
throughout to setting plainly before us his pecuhar character 
and value as a man, aa a citizen, as a thinker and educator of 
youth. This, too, our two Evangehsts do after their own 
fashion. But this is not enough for them. Their Jesas is 
assumed to have been more than man, he is assumed to have 
been a miraculous man, begotten of God, and even according 
to one of them the Divine Creative Word incarnate. Hence, 
in their description, there not only runs parallel with the 
activity of Jesus as a teacher a series of miracles and develop- 
ments of miraculous destiny, but this miraculous element is 
an ingredient in the doctrine itself which they put into hia 
mouth, so that they represent Jeaus as saying things about 
himself wbich it is impossible that any man of sound onder- 
atanding should have said. In the third place, Plato and 
Xenophon agree in all essential points in what they say about 
Socrates. Thero is much which they report in similar terms; 
several features, peculiar to one, do still, when taken in con- 
junction with those which the other supplies, unite admirably 
in one imago; and if Xenophon, as regards the philosophical 
Spirit of Socrates, aa often falls aa much below his subject, as 
Plato with his arbitrary invention soars above it, and puts 
Platonic speculations in the mouth of Socrates, the two de- 
scriptions easily correct each other by a comparison of the two 
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writers, and have no tendency to mislead, because that of 
Xenophon is evidently the result of naturally inadequate 
power to grasp his subject, while Plato in his Socratic Dia- 
logues makes no claim to the character of an historical writer. 
How irreconcileable, on the other hand, is the Christ of Mat- 
thew with that of John, and how solenmly the. author of the 
fourth Gospel, in particular, protests the truth of his reports, 
we have seen. But everything that distinguishes the accounts 
that have reached us about Jesus from those about Socrates, 
in respect of historical admissibility, to the advantage of the 
latter, has its roots in the diiSerence of times and nationalities. 
With the clear atmosphere and brilliant light of Athenian 
cultivation and iUumination, in which the image of Socrates 
is seen by us so plainly, is contrasted the thick and murky 
cloud of Jewish error and superstition, and Alexandrine 
fanaticism, out of which the form of Jesus looks at us and 
is scarcely to be recognized as human. 

It may be said, and has often been said, that all that is 
unsatisfactory in the Evangelical biographies of Jesus is 
richly compensated for by the fact that we still have before 
us his work in the Christian Church, and may now draw our 
inferences from this work to its originator. Thus, of Shake- 
speare, for instance, we know but little that is historical, and 
much that is fabulous is asserted of him, we do not, however, 
allow this to disturb us much, as his compositions enable us 
to restore in perfect distinctness the figure of his personality. 
The comparison would be appropriate if we had the work of 
the Prophet of Gralilee at first hand as we ^have those of the 
British Poet. But the former has passed through very 
numerous hands— of persons who have had no scruple to 
interpolate, to omit, and to change in every way. The 
Christian Church, even in its earliest form as it appears in 
the New Testament, was moulded by so many other factors as 
well as the personaUty of Jesus that any inference from it to 
him must be most tmcertain. Even Christ the risen, upon 
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whom the Church was founded, is quite a different being fi 
what the man Jesua had been, and it was upon that conct 
tion of Chriet the risen that not only the conception of him 
and his earthly life, but also the Church itself was so mouldud 
that it becomes a very doubtful question whether, if Jesus 
had returned about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he would have recognized himself again in the Christ who 
was at tliat time being preached in the Churches. 

I do not think that the case is so bad as has lately been 
maintained, as that we cannot know for certain of any one of 
the texts which are put into the mouth of Jesus in the 
Gospels whether he really uttered it or not. I believe tbst 
there are some which we may ascribe to Jesas with all tbat 
amount of probability beyond which we cannot generally go 
in historical matters, and I have endeavoured above to explain 
the signs by which we may recognize such. But this proba- 
bility approaching to certainty does not extend far, and with 
the exception of the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem and his 
death the facta and circumatancea of his life are unfaToorablj 
situated. There is little of which we can say for certain that 
it took place, and of all to which the faith of the Church 
especially attaches itself, the miraculous and aupematural 
matter in the facts and destinies of Jesus, it is far more 
certain that it did not take place. But that the happiness of 
mankind is to depend upon belief in things of which it is in 
part certain that they did not take place, in part uncertain 
whether they did take place, and only to the smallest extent 
beyond doubt that they took place — that the happiness of 
mankind is to depend upon belief in sucli tilings ae these is 
BO absurd that the assertion of the principle does not, at 
the present day, require any further contradiction . 
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100. 



No ! the happiness of man^ or^ speaking more intelligibly, 
the possibility of fulfilling his destiny, developing the powers 
implanted in him, and thus participating in the corresponding 
amomit of well-being — ^it is impossible — and on this point 
the saying of Reimar is an everlasting truth-it is impossible 
that this can depend on his recognition of facts into which 
scarcely one man in a thousand is in a position to institute a 
thorough investigation, and, supposing him to have done so, 
then to arrive at a satisfactory result. But, as certainly as 
men have a common destiny, attainable by all, so the condi- 
tions also of reaching it, i.e. independent of and before the 
exertion of the will in the direction of the object, the know- 
ledge of that object must be given to every man, and that 
knowledge cannot be an accidental acquaintance with history 
coming from without, but must be a necessary knowledge 
attainable by reason, such as every man can find in himself. 
This is the meaning of the profound saying of Spinoza, that 
for the purposes of happiness it is not in any way necessary 
to know Christ after the flesh ; but that the case is different 
with that eternal Son of God, namely the Divine Wisdom, 
which appears in alL things, especially in the human mind, 
and in Jesus Christ appeared in a pre-eminent degree. With- 
out this, he says, no one can attain to happiness, because it 
alone teaches what is true and false, good and bad.* Kant, like 
Spinoza, distinguished between the historical person of Jesus 
and the Ideal of humanity pleasing to God, involved in human 
i*eason, or in the moral sense in its perfect purity, so far as is 
possible in a system of the world dependent upon wants 
and inclinations. To rise to this ideal was, he said, the general 
duty of men ; and though we cannot conceive of it as existing 
otherwise than under the form of a perfect man, and though 

* In Letter 21. 
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it IS not impossible that such e. man may have livoct, as; 
are ah intcndoii to resemble this ideal, still that it 
necessary that we should know of the existence of such a man 
or believe in it, but solely that we should keep tlmt ideal 
before us, recognize it as obligatory upon us, and strive, 
make ourselves like it.* 

This distinguishing between the historical and the 
Christ, tliat is the exemplar of man as he is destined to be, 
the transferring of beatifying foith from the first to the second, 
is the unavoidable result of the modem spiritual develop- 
ment ; it is that carrying forward of the Eehgion of Christ to 
the Religion of Humanity to which all the noblest efforts of 
the present time are directed. In this the world sees an 
apostacy from Christianity, a denial of Clirist. Tliia view 
rests upon a misunderstanding, for which the modem expres- 
sion, perhaps also the mode of thought of the philosopliera 
who made this distinction is partly responsible. For they 
speak as if the exemplar of human perfection at which the 
Individual has to aim had existed in the Season from the 
first. So that would seem to imply that this exemplar, i.e. 
the ideal Christ, might have been present within ua as much 
as it is now if a historic Christ had never Uved or worked. 
But this is by no means really the case. The idea of human 
perfection, hke other ideas, was imparted to the hurahn mind 
only, at first, in an elementary shape, which gradually reaches 
its perfection by experience. It exhibits a different confor- 
mation in different nations, varying according to the natural 
character, the conditions of their climato and history, and 
admits of our observing a progress in the course of history. 
The Roman conceived of man as he oaght to be differently 
from the Greek, the Jew differently from both, the Greet. 
alter Socnitea, differently from, and unfjuestionably more 
perfectly than before. Every man of moral pre-eminence, 
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every greafc thinker who has made the active nature of man 
the object of his investigation, has contributed in narrower 
or wider circles towards correcting that idea, perfecting or 
improving it. And among these improvers of the ideal of 
humanity Jesus stands at all events in the first class. He 
introduced features into it which were wanting to it before, 
or had continued undeveloped ; reduced the dimensions of 
others which prevented its universal application; imparted 
into it, by the religious aspect which he gave it, a more lofty 
consecration, and bestowed upon it, by embodying it in his 
own person, the most vital warmth; while the Religious 
Society which took its rise from him provided for this ideal 
the widest acceptance among mankind. It is true, indeed, 
that this Religious Society originated in quite other things 
than the moral significance of its founder, and did anything 
but exhibit this in its purest form— in the only writing of our 
New Testament which perhaps comes firom an immediate 
disciple of Jesus, the Revelation of John, there lives a Christ 
from whom little is to be gained for the ideal of humanity ; 
but the features of patience, gentleness, and charity which 
Jesus made predominant in that image have not been lost 
to mankind, and are exactly those from which all that we 
now call Humanity might germinate and grow. 

Meanwhile, however high may be the place of Jesus 
among those who have shown to mankind most purely and 
most plainly what it ought to be, still he was not the first to 
do so, nor will he be the last. But as he had predecessors 
in Israel and Hellas, on the Ganges and the Oxus, so also he 
has not been without followers. On the contraiy, that exem- 
plar has been, after him, still further developed, more per- 
fectly finished, its different features brought into better 
• proportion with each other. It cannot be overlooked, that 
in the pattern exhibited by Jesus in his doctrine and in his 
life, some sides being finished to perfection, others were only 
faintly sketched, or not indicated at all. Every point is fully 
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developed tliat has reference to Love towards God and c 
neiglibour, to purity in tlie heArt and life of the individm 
but even the life of man iu the family is left by the Teacher, 
liimself childless, in the background ; his relation towards 
the body politic appi-ars simply passive ; with trade he is noi 
only by reason of his calling unroncemed, but e-en visibly 
averse to it, and everything relating to art and enjoyment of 
the elegancies of life is absolutely removed from his range of 
view. That these are important defects, that we have here 
an onC'Sidedness before us which is g^unded partly on Jewish 
nationality, partly in the circumstances of the time, partly in 
the special relation of the life of Jesus, no one would attempt 
to deny, inasmuch as no one can deny it. And the defects 
are not merely such that only the finishing details aro want- 
ing, while the ruling principle is given ; but ae regards the 
state in particular, trade and art, the true idea is wanriug 
from first to last, and it is a fruitless undertaking to attempt 
to decide upon the precepts or after the example of Jesus 
what the action of man ought to be as a citizen, wimt his 
conduct in connection with the enrichment and embelli 
ment of existence by trade and art. On these points soq 
thing was wanting that required to be supplied from i 
circumstances of other times, other states and other syf 
of cultivation. And what was wanted was found in part t 
looking back upon what Greeks and Romans had acot 
phshed in these respects, iu part iu what was reserved I 
the further development of mankind and its history. 

But aU these defects iu what was given by Jesus will 1| 
best supplied if wc start with considering what was given a 
a human acquisition — human, and therefore capable of i 
provement and requiring it. If, on the contrary, Jesns I 
considered as the God-man, as the pattern form introdui 
among mankind of universal and exclusive appUcability, e 
attempt towards giving this pattern greater perfection mni 
naturally be repudiated — its one-sidedncss and imperfcctifl 
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must be made the rule — and all those aspects of human 
action which are not represented in it must be either declined 
or simply regulated extemallj. Naj^ inasmuch as by the 
side of or above the moral example set by Jesus he himself 
stands as the God-man, belief in whom, apart from and before 
the recognition of that pattern image, is the duty of man and 
the condition of his happiness, then that upon which every- 
thing depends is thus degraded into the second class, the 
moral greatness of Jesus is crippled and its first operation 
prevented, even the moral obligations which derive their 
authority from being involved in the conditions of human 
nature are represented in the false light of being positive 
commands of God. Therefore the critic is convinced that 
he is committing no offence against what is sacred, nay 
rather that he is doing a good and necessary work when he 
sweeps away all that makes Jesus a supernatural Being, as 
well meant and perhaps even at first sight beneficial, but in 
the long run mischievous and now absolutely destructive^ 
restores, as well as may be, the image of the historical Jesus 
in its simply human features, but refers mankind for salva- 
tion to the ideal Christ, to that moral pattern in which the 
historical Jesus did indeed first bring to light many principal 
features, but which as an elementary principle as much belongs 
to the general endowment of our kind, as its improvement 
and perfection can only be the problem and the work of 
mankind in general. 



THfi END. 
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